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A VERSE VERSION OF THE SEPT SAGES DE ROME 

Introduction 

THE fragment of the Sept Sages given here is, I believe, the 
only known version in verse besides the one published by 
Keller. It is found in MS. 620 of the Bibliotheque de Chartres and 
was first brought to notice by Gaston Paris in his edition of the 
Sept Sages de Rome, in 1876, where he announced his intention of 
publishing it. In his notice on this manuscript in 1894, Paul Meyer 
called attention to the difficulty of combining its readings with those 
of the Keller edition and advised that it be published separately. 
This is now done with the belief that it will prove of interest to 
scholars, and that it may throw some further light on the relations 
of the French versions, which were so well treated by Paris in the 
above mentioned work. In this article two or three of these ques- 
tions will be briefly discussed, although it is recognized that glean- 
ings in a field already so well covered must necessarily be scanty, 
even if one should give more time to these problems than the present 
editor feels like doing. Perhaps the edition and article may fur- 
nish some one with material for further treatment of these versions. 

The MS. published here contains both a prose and a verse frag- 
ment of the Sept Sages, each giving about half the work. The only 
adequate description which has been given of it is by Paul Meyer 
in the Bulletin des Anc. Textes Fr., 1894, p. 36, in divisions 2 and 
3 of his article, devoted respectively to the prose and verse frag- 
ments of the Roman des Sept Sages. The following additions 
might be made to his account. 

In the prose fragment, fo. 26 (I follow the numbering in red 
ink which is in each case one higher than the numbers followed by 
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Meyery-.fetfie last leaf, and the two fragmentary folios, contain- 
ing^ fcfW lines only, numbered 26 bl> and 26^, should precede fo. 26 
f:(jftgtead of following it. In their fragmentary condition it is impos- 
sible to judge whether they are bound before or after fo. 26 1 , but 
the few lines of the text given on them show that they precede, the 
last lines of 26 Ur forming a continuous text with the first lines of 
fo. 26. 2 

It may be of interest to mention one other point in connection 
with the two fragments of the Sept Sages in this MS. In so far 
as I know, no one has called attention to the fact that the prose frag- 
ment ends (fo. 26™, col. 2) exactly at the same point in the story 
where the verse fragment (fo. 27™, col. 1) begins. This has doubt- 
less not been noticed because the fragmentary folios numbered 26 bto 
and 26 ter were supposed to follow fo. 26 instead of preceding it, as I 
have shown to be the case above ; also, perhaps, because the last ten 
lines of the prose version, (fo. 26™, col. 2, 1. 21-30) are lost, due to 
the cutting out of a miniature on the other side of the leaf. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt as to the actual fact. The ten lines lost 
would normally contain from sixty-five to seventy-five words. In 
the text published by Le Roux de Lincy (p. 45, 1-10), with which 
this prose fragment agrees, we have, between the last word preced- 
ing these ten lost lines and the sentence corresponding to the first 
verse of the verse fragment, seventy-three words. We feel justi- 
fied, then, in making the statement that the prose fragment, ending 
at the bottom of fo. 26, leaves off at exactly the point where the 
verse fragment begins, in the first line of fo. 27. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that either the prose or the verse was written to complete 
the other. Which one has been so written, and the significance of 
this, will be considered a little later. 

Gaston Paris, in the work cited above, has pointed out that the 

"Fo. 26, 26™ ■ and 26 t#r are on the same binding cord (26 being bound as a 
single sheet) and, as only the lower portions of 26 blB and 26**' are given and the 
lower portion of 26 is cut out, nothing in the binding shows whether 26 precedes 
or follows the fragmentary folios. 

•The lines on fo. 26 bU ro, col. 1 (sec Lc Roux de Lincy, p. 38) are at the 
end of the Puteus story, col. 2 (de Lincy, p. 39) at the beginning of Senescalcus ; 
26™" vo, col. 1 and col 2 in Senescalcus; 26 t#r ro, col. 1, in Senescalcus, col. 2 
has only one or two letters ; 26 Ur vo, col. 1 is lost, col. 2 is in the introduction of 
the Tentamina story which is continued on fo. 26. 
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French versions in verse of the Seven Sages are represented by K 
(Keller), D (derimed version published by Paris), C (MS. de Char- 
tres), and A 2 (part containing last four stories in the MSS. lettered 
A. It is published in an appendix by Le Roux de Lincy). K is the 
only complete version wholly in verse. C contains only about half 
the poem. D is a complete version but has been done carelessly into 
prose, leaving many verses unchanged. A 2 is the same sort of prose 
rendering for a part only of the work. 

Paris indicated that K and C were quite different, and, later, 
Paul Meyer brought out this fact more clearly, showing the diffi- 
culty of the task proposed by Paris, namely to combine C and K 
in an edition, making use of D. What Meyer says of the marked 
divergences of these two MSS. is quite true, and the difficulty of the 
plan proposed by Paris is undoubtedly great. As the two texts are 
now published, the reader can judge for himself. However, the 
nature of these divergences will be further considered in the fol- 
lowing pages. What has not been cleared up by anyone is the 
exact relation of D and A 2 to K and C. This would be necessary 
if any attempt were made to give a critical verse edition, and it is 
done here, partly for this purpose, and partly because it is believed 
to throw some light on the combination of the verse and prose 
fragments in the Chartres MS. 

As will be noted, only four stories are common to K, C, D and 
A 2 ; Vidua, Roma, Inclusa, and Vaticinium. Each of these stories 
furnishes good evidence of the relations of these versions. By 
comparing them in Vidua, for example, one notes at once that D is 
much closer to C than to K, while, on the other hand, A 2 agrees 
much more frequently with K than with C. One notable incident 
would illustrate this grouping. In K and A 2 the widow first pierces 
the body of her husband with a sword and later breaks out the teeth. 
C and D agree in reversing the order of these incidents. This 
grouping is confirmed by many more or less important agreements 
in the texts of these four versions. Other important examples of 
the agreement of K and A 2 might be pointed out in Inclusa, where 
A 2 has significant passages of K which are different from C, such 
as the conversation of the knight and his lord before going to the 
forest and the description of the lady's dress, and in Vaticinium, 
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where A 2 follows K much more closely than C throughout, but 
particularly at the end of the story. 

The agreement of D with C and its differentiation from K is 
even more strongly marked and extends throughout the eight stories 
common to these three versions. Some of the most striking ex- 
amples of this grouping are found in Avis, where K omits a con- 
siderable passage found in D and C, describing the placing of the 
bed before the fire, etc. ; in Sapientes where the passage in K de- 
scribing the birth of the child, Jesse, is not in C and D; and in the 
introduction to Vergilius, where in C and D the Queen makes a 
considerable speech which is omitted in K. 

An examination of the above mentioned passage should suffice 
to justify the classification, which I have indicated, into the two 
versions C-D and K-A 2 . However I do not intend to say that the 
resemblance of the texts in either version is close enough to prove 
that the one text was copied on the other or even that they come 
from a common copy directly without other intermediary copies. 
The fact that one text in each group is largely in prose form would 
make this question very difficult to determine. Nevertheless, the 
resemblance of D to C might very well justify one in modifying the 
statement of Gaston Paris where he says that " D nous offre le 
reflet fidile d'une recension du poime qui ne nous est pas parvenue/' 
C undoubtedly represents fairly well this model of D. 

The relationship of D and C should throw some light on the con- 
nection of the verse and prose fragments found in the Chartres MS. 
It will be recalled that I have shown that the prose fragment ends in 
the Tentamina story exactly where the verse begins on the next page. 
In other words the verse and prose fragments give a complete ver- 
sion. Which was written to complete the other ? The fact that the 
prose fragment ends at the bottom of the page without apparent 
crowding or stretching of the lines 8 would most naturally give the 
assumption that the verse was used to complete the prose, and this 
assumption can be supported by further evidence, drawn from the 
table given below. 

This table shows the order of the stories in the various verse 

•The last ten lines of the prose are lost, but that this statement is justified 
will be seen by reference to former note on this subject 
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K— Keller. 


D — Pari* 
derimed. 


C— Chartres 
Prose and Verse. 


L. Prose— 6 MSS. 


A— Prose 9 MSS. 


1. Queen 

Arbor 

2. Baucillas 

Canis 


Queen 
Arbor 

Baucillas 
Can is 


(Prose) 
Queen 

Arbor 
Baucillas 

Cams 


Queen 
Arbor 

Baudllas 
Canis 


Queen 
Arbor 

Baucillas 
Canis 


3. Queen 

Senescalcus 

4. Ausire 

Medicus 


Queen 

Senescalcus 
Ancille 

Medicus 


Queen 
Aper 
Augustus 

Medicus 


Queen 

Aper 
(5 Andllas)i 
(I Augustus) 

Medicus 


Queen 

Aper 
(6 Andllas) 
(3 Augustus) 

Medicus 


5* Queen 
Aper 

6. Malquidas 
Puteus 


Queen 

Aper 
Malquidas 

Puteus 


Queen 

Gaza 
4 

Puteus 


^Gaza 
Lentulus 
Puteus 


Queen 
Gaza 

Lentulus 
Puteus 


7 Oueen 

Romm 
8. Gentullus 

Tentamina 


Queen 

Sapientes 
Lentulus 

Tentam. 


Queen 

Senescalcus 

JTenta. (Prose 
ends) 

J Tent. (Verse 
begins) 


Queen 

Senescalcus 
Malcuidas 

Tentamina 


Queen 

Senescalcus 
Malcuidas 

"TVntatnina 

A \ IIIMIIIIIIB 


9, Queen 

Gaza 

10. Catbon 

Avis 


Queen 
Roma 

Catbon 
Aris 


Queen 
Roma 

Catbon 
Avis 


Queen 

VergU 
Catbon 

Avis 


Queen 

Vergil 
Catbon 

Aris 


11. Queen 

Sapientes 

12. Jesse 


Queen 
Gaza 

Vidua 


Queen 

Sapientes 
Jesse 

Vidua 


Queen 

Sapientes 
Jesse 

Noverca 


Queen 
Sapientes 


Vidua 


Jesse (Terse 
derimed) 
Vidua 


13. Queen 

Vergil 

14. Berous 

Indusa 


Queen 
VergU 

Meros 
Indusa 


Queen 

Vergil 
—Berous (?) 

Indusa 


Queen 
Filia 


Queen 

Roma 
Merous, etc 

Inclusa 


15. FUs 

Vatirinram 


Fils 
Vaticinium 


Fils 

Vatidnium 




Fils 
Vaticinium 



and prose versions, compared with that in the combined prose and 
verse version of the Chartres MS. Accepting for a moment the 
hypothesis that the verse was written to complete the prose in that 

*In this story and one or two others in C the name of the Sage has been 
lost through mutilation of text in cutting out miniatures. 

'In this story some of the prose manuscripts have Ancillas and some 
Augustus. 

* Beginning with the story Vidua the last part of the A MSS. called A 9 , is an 
evident prose rendering of a verse version and should be classed as belonging to 
the verse versions. 
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MS., we sec how the order of stories in C is to be explained. Sup- 
posing, for example, that the copyist is using a verse version similar 
to D, the only variation will come in the nth story. As the nth 
story D has Gaza, which is already found as the 5th story in the 
prose portion of C. To replace it the copyist of C uses Sapientes, 
the seventh story of D, and the only one available for this purpose. 
The order of the other stories in the verse portion of C is that of 
D. The process would be exactly the same if the copyist were fol- 
lowing a MS. like K. In this case, however, he would have to 
replace in the verse portion of C, the Gaza of K by Roma. In 
either case he has done the only natural or even possible thing. 7 

On the other hand, if the prose were written to complete the 
verse we see the difficulty of explaining the order of stories in C. 
If the verse part of C had been made on a MS. similar either to D 
or K, it would have been different from the present fragment, and 
would have necessitated a different order of stories in the prose 
part. It is of course possible that the order of the verse part of C 
is that of its original, and that it should harmonize exactly with the 
prose order. This is not likely, however, for it does not agree at 
all with the prose order throughout, so that the harmony could not 
be due to a common original, and finally the close resemblance of C 
and D makes it most reasonable that C was following a MS. with 
the same order as D. 8 

For these reasons it seems to me quite safe to say that the 
verse fragment here published from the Chartres MS. was copied 
to complete the prose fragment which precedes it. 9 

The shifting of the order of various stories in the different 
versions of the Seven Sages is very interesting. This subject has 
received attention only for individual MSS., and no one, in so far 

T By referring to the table one can see that an exactly similar substitution 
has been made in A*, where the copyist has replaced Vergilius, which is 13th in 
all the other verse versions and hence most likely 13th in his model, by Roma, 
which was the only available story. 

9 For the reasons here shown I should disagree with Gaston Paris who thinks 
that the order of C is the best of these three verse versions (see note to p. X of 
his preface). 

• Apparently Paul Meyer and others who have examined this MS. considered 
the handwriting of the prose and verse fragments to be the same. After a 
rather hurried comparison of the two parts I should say that they are by different 
although quite similar hands. 
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as I am aware, has attempted to offer a general explanation. A 
reference to the table given on a preceding page will show that in 
the four verse versions, K, C, D and A 2 , this change of order affects 
only four stories, Roma, Gaza, Sapientes, and Vergilius. An ex- 
planation has already been offered for the changes in C and A 2 . 
However, there would still remain the different order in two of 
these versions, K and D, of three of the stories : Roma, Gaza and 
Sapientes, having myself frequently confused features in these 
stories because of their similarity, it occurred to me that the 
nature, and especially the resemblance of these stories, might be of 
significance in causing a change of order in different versions. A 
few of these points will be mentioned. 

Of these stories Roma and Gaza are perhaps the least strongly 
marked. Both are short and neither, if I may be allowed to judge, 
is of especial excellence. It would be quite easy, because of this 
lack of strongly marked features, to confuse the one with the other, 
and that this may be readily done I can assert from my own ex- 
perience, having had difficulty in keeping the two separate in my 
mind, on first becoming acquainted with this collection. More- 
over the confusion of the two is helped by certain similar features. 
In Roma we have seven sages who defend the city. One of them 
contrives a wonderful trick, with a strange costume, swords, a 
mirror, etc., and mounts on the "Tour Croisant" to frighten the 
enemy. In Gaza we have two sages, one of whom robs, while the 
other guards, by means of a trick of his contrivance, consisting 
of a buried cauldron of molten lead and glue, a treasure placed by 
the king in this same " Tour Croisant." In Sapientes we also have 
seven sages who are the chief counsellors of the city as in Roma. 
The other most striking features are a vision, in which a buried 
treasure is mentioned, and a boiling cauldron, which might sug- 
gest the pit of molten lead and glue of Gaza. It would seem to 
me quite easy to give one of these stories in the order of another 
of the three if, for example, one were reciting them from memory, 
and had nothing to fix firmly the order. I should offer this, there- 
fore, as a satisfactory explanation for the different order of these 
stories in the verse versions. 

Admitting that the similar features in these three stories may 
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have led to their confusion, and that this accounts for their differ- 
ent order in the verse versions, how far would the same principle 
apply to the prose versions also? 10 A reference to the table will 
show that in the prose versions there is a different order for the 
three stories above mentioned, and also for three more, Vergilius, 
Senescalcus and Aper. 1 1 Do these additional three have any features 
that might lead to their confusion among themselves or with the 
three already treated? Such features certainly exist in Vergilius. 
The most striking ones are the magic mirror, which might suggest 
the mirror in Roma, and the buried treasure ; and the finding of it 
by dreaming, which could easily be confused with the vision and 
buried treasure of Sapientes, or possibly with the story of the stolen 
treasure in Gaza. Roma, Sapientes and Vergilius are especially 
easy to confuse, in fact we can say that it is very difficult not to 
do so, as I find after considerable study of these three stories that 
it is often hard to recall whether some incident is to be found in 
one or in another of the three. 

Senescalcus is a story of very few features. The entire account 
is how the king is afflicted so that he becomes too heavy to move, 
and how he is cured by his Seneschal, who sells him his own wife. 
In its most striking features then it recalls Sapientes, where the 
king is afflicted in the same way and is unable to leave his city until 
cured by the youth. While the two stories are quite different in 
general, this resemblance at the beginning is very marked so that 
the text in each is practically the same for several verses. It might 
certainly lead to confusion of the two. 

The story Aper does not appear to have any features that would 
be apt to cause it to be confused with the others. 

We have, then, in these six stories, four : Roma, Gaza, Sapientes, 
and Vergilius, that might easily be confused, certain features in one 
often resembling those in another or in others. We have a fifth, 
Senescalcus, that might be confused with Sapientes. In the sixth, 
Aper, one sees no reason for such confusion as there is no important 
resemblance. Supposing that this work was in its earliest history 

* It will be noted that I do not include those versions entitled Histoire de la 
male marrastre (lettered M by Paris), since they have only a few stories in 
common with the other versions. 

u I do not, of course, include Noverca and Filia of L. 
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transmitted orally, would these resemblances be sufficient to ac- 
count for all the changes found both in the verse and prose? Tak- 
ing as hypothesis, for example, that D represents the original, would 
the confusion of stories through resemblance account for the order 
of A? It will be noted that A substitutes Aper for Senescalcus, 
Gaza for Aper, Senescalcus for Sapientes, Vergilius for Roma, 
Roma for Vergilius. Of the six substitutions the last four are 
perfectly explicable on the principle of resemblances, and it would 
seem very significant that the exchange of places with each of the 
four is between the stories that most resemble each other. It is 
especially striking, for example, that Roma and Vergilius, which 
perhaps of all most resemble, have simply changed places in the 
two versions, and also that Senescalcus replaces Sapientes, the only 
one with which it has any common features. 

Furthermore we see at once that if changes were made in these 
four cases, additional changes, similar to those made in the other 
two in question would be necessary. For example, if Senescalcus, 
which is the third story in D, should become the seventh in A 
through confusion with Sapientes, a story is necessary in A to fill 
the third place, and this might very naturally be done by moving 
Aper up one step from fifth place, and with Sapientes replacing 
Gaza, which it resembles, Gaza would in A almost necessarily, being 
the only available story, come to occupy this fifth place vacated by 
Aper. This hypothesis is, to be sure, wholly arbitrary. The prose 
might represent the original order or it might be neither that of the 
verse nor of the prose, but the principle would remain the same, 
and none of those cases offers as much difficulty to explain as the 
one I have assumed. It is hardly to be supposed, moreover, that 
all these changes took place at the same time. 

The different order of the stories then in the various versions, 
both verse and prose, could be explained by a confusion on account 
of resemblance of the stories, and by other necessary changes 
resulting from the shifting due to this confusion. I believe that 
this is the proper explanation and should offer the following as 
corroborative evidence. If the changes were due to such confusion 
they would be less likely to occur at the beginning and end, since 
these positions would be most vividly impressed on the memory. 
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This is the case, the first and last stories being the same in all. 
Furthermore, the changes all occur in the stories told by the Queen. 
The stories of the Sages have the same order in all the versions. 
It is most probable that the name of the sage attached to a par- 
ticular story would help the memory to fix its order, for, with one 
exception, the Sages appear to tell their stories in the same order 
in all the versions and are, in fact, usually introduced and spoken 
of in the introduction to the work, in this same order. It should 
be noted that the naming of the stories is modern. The name of 
the sage then would in a way furnish a title for the story. Avis 
would be Cato's Story. 

This theory, it is noted, would suppose an oral transmission of 
this collection in its early history. As will be seen, other evidence 
of a similar nature points toward the same conclusion. This evi- 
dence will for the first time be made available by the publication of 
the Chartres MS., since no other version wholly in verse is available 
to compare with K. 

In view of the proposal by Gaston Paris to use C and K in mak- 
ing a critical edition, and the statement of Paul Meyer mentioned 
above, a few words might be said regarding the nature of the differ- 
ences of these two MSS. Besides the many word variants where 
the same couplets have been preserved in each text, we have the 
following very frequent differences : ( I ). many couplets have been 
omitted in one or added in the other; (2) many couplets in one 
have been replaced in the other by verses of different rhyme but 
similar sense; (3) many couplets in one do not come in the same 
order as in the other. The last case particularly is the one to which 
I wish to call attention. It occurs very frequently, even in the 
narrative itself, 12 and often, if one takes only a small portion of 
the text, it makes these two versions seem much more different than 
they are. Where it is seen most is at the beginning and end of the 
stories, in the exhortations addressed by the Queen or by the Sages 
to the Emperor. As the nature of these passages is very much 
the same we should expect much repetition, and this is the case. 

* Examples can be found almost anywhere but a notable one would be in the 
Vidua Story, where the sequence of running the body through with a sword and 
breaking out the teeth is different in these two MSS. 
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However, we not infrequently find a part of such exhortation, as 
given in one MS., attached to an entirely different story in another. 
Let us take, for example, the introduction of the story Avis, as 
found in C. This contains thirty-two lines. In the introduction 
to the same story in K we find only ten of these thirty-two lines, 
with about six more of different rhyme but somewhat similar mean- 
ing. However, the introduction of Vidua in K has six of these 
thirty-two lines, and at least two more of similar sense, while the 
introduction to Inclusa in K has no less than thirteen of them, with 
at least four more of similar meaning. Furthermore, two which 
are quite distinctive are found in K in the introduction to Senes- 
calcus. Taking only the Avis story, then, in the two MSS., one 
would think that K had but a small part of the thirty-two lines 
forming its introduction in C, while in reality there are given in 
the various passages I have mentioned all but about six 18 of these 
thirty-two lines. Perhaps these might be found by further search 
in K. 

This very frequent shift of the place of couplets and passages 
would seem to me to suggest the same conclusion that I have drawn 
from the change in order of some of the stories : namely, the oral 
transmission of this poem in its early history. Influenced by the 
similar situation which recurs at the beginning and end of each 
story, the reciter, speaking from memory, displaces many of the 
couplets or passages in this part of the story particularly, and thus 
brings about either their transference to another story or their repe- 
tition, both of which frequently occur. Other features suggesting a 
similar explanation are found, and it is certainly difficult to account 
for all the divergences of C and K if we should suppose that the 
work has been handed down only in written copies. 

Finally, what would seem to me the strongest of the corrobora- 
tive evidence is to be found by noting the difference in the verse and 
prose MSS., with regard to their stability of story order. 

The verse versions are undoubtedly the older and are the only 
ones to which the theory of oral transmission could apply. As the 
table shows we have a different order in each of the verse MSS. It 
is then extremely significant that in the fifteen or sixteen prose 

"Some of the lines are given more than once in these passages. 
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MSS. shown, the order of the stories in each is absolutely the same. 
In comparison with the verse forms the identity in order in so many 
MSS. is remarkable. To what else can it be due except to the fact 
that the prose MSS. were written primarily to be read and were 
not, of course, transmitted orally, so that confusion in the stories 
through resemblance and consequent change of order, could not 
occur as it might in the verse versions? That the prose order is 
different from the order of any of the verse versions is readily 
explicable. It is likely the order of an early verse version from 
which the prose was made, and I believe it is possible, contrary to 
the observation of G. Paris, to point out evidence of verses in these 
prose versions that would almost certainly establish such an origin 
for them. 

In conclusion, then, I should say that all the evidence indicates 
that the different order of stories in the various French versions 
of the Seven Sages is due to a confusion of some of the stories on 
account of their resemblance, and can naturally be explained only 
by supposing oral transmission in the early verse form of this col- 
lection. Accepting this theory, then, I should point to this change 
of order as one of the strongest proofs of an oral transmission of 
of the Seven Sages. 

One further question is suggested here without any attempt to 
treat it fully. Gaston Paris says in speaking of the prose and verse 
versions: "II va sans dire que nous chercherions en vain dans L 
(prose) des traces des vers de K, comme nous en avons trouve dans 
D : il ne semble meme pas qu'on puisse y trouver des traces de vers 
quelconques." On the contrary I believe that a careful comparison 
of L with K and C would show sufficient evidence to prove that 
L also is a rendering from verse into prose, although of a quite dif- 
ferent nature from that of D. I have not made this careful com- 
parison, but a brief examination of one story in L, Vergilius, offers 
the following indications, which may or may not justify the state- 
ment I have made. 



K( verse) 



L(prose) 
L. Sire il ot en ceste vile 
Un clerc qui ot non Vergile 
* * i 
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K. Ki me ferra, je trairai ja. 
* * * 



Qui me ferra, je trerai ja 



* 



* 



* 



♦ * * 

Par foi, font il, se est noianz 
Nous en avons songie un si 
grant 



que a poine le porroient trere 
tuit li cheval de vostre cort 
(terre) ? 



Hai, gentes empereour 
II a desous eel mireour 



Et ou est il ? f et li empereres. 
Par foi, font il desoz ce mireor 



Or avoies, or convoitas 



♦ * * 

Or voisis, or convoitas, 



Et par plente dor remorras 



Or auras, et dor morras. 



Very likely further evidence of verse and parallels with K might 
be found by a more careful examination of this same story, and 
perhaps verses not in K could be sometimes discovered in C. How- 
ever, these and a few other similar indications noted in passing 
would seem to me to suggest that by a more thorough examination, 
one would likely be able to derive all the French versions of the 
Seven Sages from an early verse form. 



The editor has tried to give as accurate a copy as possible of 
the MS. without, however, trying to attain to a mechanical exact- 
ness in certain features which are not of importance and would only 
be a hindrance to the average reader. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple the abbreviations, which are comparatively few and easily 
understood, are not resolved, except for et. The editor has, how- 
ever, distinguished between i and j and u and v which are regularly 
written i and u in the MS., except as capitals. Capitals are also 
introduced in writing proper names. They are never so used in the 
MS. Where words are wrongly divided, of which the cases are 
numerous, the correct division is made. In doubtful cases, however, 
where one may hesitate to write one or two words, the MS. has 
been followed even if it is not consistent in its practice. The MS. 
is also followed in certain cases where the joining of words evi- 
dently takes the place of marks of abbreviation. This is done to 
avoid the insertion of such marks. It is hoped that these features 



Manner of Editing MS. 
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will be of practical advantage to the reader without detracting 
from the usefulness of the text for scholars. 

No corrections of any sort have been made. The copyist dis- 
tinguishes carefully between the form of such similar letters as u 
and n, c and t, etc., so we have reproduced his occasional mistakes 
in writing one of these letters for the other, feeling fairly sure of 
his intentions in every case. The abbreviation signs used here are 
mostly approximate copies of those in the MS., and are easily 
intelligible. Only one, the apostrophe, is used for more than one 
sign in the MS., and examples of this are not numerous and should 
cause no confusion. 

The editor felt doubtful as to the advisability of punctuation 
and finally decided to leave the text unpunctuated. Hence all the 
marks and signs found here are in the MS., and there is no possi- 
bility of confusion. The only signs introduced in the text are those 
which refer to the notes at the bottom of the page. These notes are 
very few. In most cases we have refrained. 



Q*nt .i. serjant la fet crier 
Lors verriez tisons voler 
Et vet sa mesniee laidir 
4 De riens nou puet le plu* ledir 
Filles pense com sera morte 
Icele rien sera plus forte 
Se vous le poez trespasser 
8 Dont vous lo ge sanz demorer 
Q* vous poez fere autre ami 
Sanz creme de vostre man 
Cele est a son ostel venue 

12 Son deable forment largue 
Son feu alume de charbon 
Si fist les sieges environ 
Et les coutes desus metoit 

l6 Car achoison trover voloit 
Et el ot .i. chainse vestu 
Nouvel lave et ride fu 
En sa main ot .i. canivet 

20 Quele enprunta a .i. vallet 
Le saignor est dou bois venu 



Folio 27 ro , col. i. 
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Qui durcment fu irascu 

Ja ne fust jor q*l ni alast 
24 Se autre home nou destorbast 

Sor les coutes saillet les chiens 

Q' ja ni garderont a riens 

Le saigneur est au feu assis 
28 La dame avoit ml't cler le vis 

Elle sasist de lautre part 

Car durement sot de renart 

Fo. 27™ col. 2. 

La levriere devant li vint 
32 Si le joi car riens ne crient 

Elle bouta son chainse avant 

Elle monta des maintenant 

Mar le fist tost le comparra 
36 Tantost la dame ocise la 

Q*nt ele chai jete un bret 

Dist le saignor qui a ce fet 

Je voir dist ele la tuee 
40 Vez com ele ma atournee 

Ne puis tant dras fere laver 

Ne a .ii. boiasses buer 

Q* voz chiens ne honisset tout 
44 Ne ne vous en os sonner mot 

Vous estes plus en chiens creable - 

Q' en Jh'u lesperitables 

Dieu en jura le glorieus 
48 II nest ou siecle riens fors vou B 

Se ma levriere meust morte 

Nen feisse joutisce fort 

Fet est ce dist gmet q* pralgne 
52 Ni a mestier autre losenge 

Et il respont vous dites voir 

Mes tout jourz en ai le cuer noir 

Elle souffri dusquau matin 
56 Quelle se met ou droit chemin 

Tout droit a sa mere est alee 

Fierement la aresonnee 

Par dieu la levriere est morte 
60 Et mo saignor bel sen conforte 

Fo. 27™, col. 1. 
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Or voil amer le chapelain 
Guill qui nest pas vilein 
Moi est avis par .S.' Symon 

64 Na si biau clerc dusqua Digd 
Fille por dieu le creator 
Car soeff re oncore por mamor 
La tousainz sera joesdi 

68 Q' ton saignor ert esbaudi 
Et si tendra ml't haute feste 
De ch'rs grant et honneste 
Q*nt il ert au disner assis 

72 Et les biaux mes devant lui ml 
Si fai semblat de toi drecier 
Et tu faces tout trebuschier 
Tel hontage si ert ml't g*nt 

76 Se tu puez eschaper a tant 
Done porras fere des druz .iii. 
Ja p lui ne ten ert soudais 
Cele souffri dusqu* bon jor 

80 Ml't fu pdom ce vavasor 
II avoit mande ses amis 
Les bones genz de eel pais 
Les ch'rs et les bourjois 

84 Et les nobles genz et courtois 
Jugleors vldrent sanz mand' 
Car il ert larges de donner 
Leive cornet sanz demorer 

88 Q*nt des mes i ot aportez 
Et les henas de vin rasez 
La dame fu assise aval 

Mengier dut o le senechal 
92 Ses cles atacha au doublier 
Si q'le fist tout trebuschier 
Plains les henas de vin verser 
El sailli sus sanz demorer 
96 Q 1 a ce fet dist le saignor 
Trop a ci grande deshennor 
Jel fis dist el si nen poi mes 
Si maist dex et Saint Gerves 
100 Dame dist il or est sourdois 



Fo. 1 27™, col. 2. 
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Si maist dex et sainte crois 

Onq's ne vost lors plus parler 

Mes autres mes fist aporter 
104 Et q*nt sa court fu departie 

Et la meson fu esclairie 

II en apelle sa moillier 

II vos coviet dist il saignier 
108 Sire dist ele saigniez vous 

Si maist dex le glorieus 

Ja de mon braz sane ne istra 

Ne hache ne lentamera 
112 Et il respont que si feroit 

Et que la saigniee seroit 

Par le mal sane q* vos portez 

Et le venim que vous avez 
116 Dot les vaines sot si emplies 

Mavez fetes les vilanies 

Car a g*nt tort coupastes Site 

Et ma levriere qui ert gente 
120 Oceistes et mon mengier 

Fo. 28™ col. 1. 

Me feistes 14 

Par cest mi — . . . . 

Ce vos fist fe — . . . 
124 Et dist q'l ne s — . . . 

Et il trest lespe — . . 

Adonc fu mlt e — . . . 

Q*nt ele a veu le — . . 
128 Un saigneor en ape — . . 

II vient a lui si la be — . . 

Puis fiert ou braz et li sac . 

On le peust veoir en haut 
132 De lautre braz la rasaignie 

Lors fu ele mout esmaie 

De vilein sane et de venin 

Fu ml't tost empli le baci 
136 Le saigneor le vost ouster 

Et il li vet buffe donner 

Vassal trop estes envoisie 

14 The ends of several lines are lost here through the tearing out of a 
miniature. 
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Q 1 lostiez sanz mon 9gie 
140 EUe se pasme entre la gent 

Lors emploreret plus de .c 

Q*nt il li vit le vis palir 

Et ou bacin le sane blanchir 
144 Or est ibbie 18 que vous lostez 

Oncore en i remaint assez 

Et neporq*nt nous en avon 

Sachie dou pi' mauves du s6 
148 En une couche lont portee 

Et puis a sa mere mandee 

Dame ce dist je sui t'hie 

Fo. 28™ col. 2. 

Pa— 

152 Faite — .... 

Q*r ml't f et de . . . 

Por le mal sane dot el a tant 1T 

Veult ele ocirre ton enfant 
156 Je te di bn sele tamast 

A ton filz mal ne porchacast 

Des que dame aime so saignor 

Si maist dex le creator 
160 Honorelle tot son lignage 

Et env's touz ml't bon corage 

Nociez pas le valleton 

Q' ni sachiez vraie achoison 
164 Et dist li rois p Saint Agnes 

Mon bel filz ne morra huime* 

Et li vallez saseura 

Et cele nuit un poi menja. 

Fo. 28*°, col. 1. 

it 

168 Saint Nicol 

I§ Por q°i len fet la feste au fol 

"Sic! 

* About twelve lines are completely lost here and three more partly so 
through the tearing out of a miniature on the other side of the leaf. 

"The top part of the letters in the last two words of this line is torn off 
and the reading given is not absolutely certain. 

" A few lines are lost here by the tearing out of a miniature. 

* The tops of the letters of the first four words in this line are missing and 
the reading given is not absolutely sure. 
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Je no dist il par Saint Denis 

Et en ap's fist un faus ris 
172 Et el respont jel vous dirai 

Car par auctorite le sai 

Trois roi paien orent assise 

La cite de Rome en tel guise 
176 Q'il la voloient ardoir 

La chaeire .S/ Pere avoir 

Lapostole mettre en torment 

Les cardonaus et lautre gent 
180 La gmune tint .i. conseil 

Et devisent tel apareil 

Iluecques ot un home sage 

Veil et antif de bel aage 

Fo. 28* 0 , col. 2. 

184 10 ... . escoutez 

— dez 

— ous ont asis 

— oz amis 

188 .... — enz .vii. sages 

.... — mes de lignage - 

... en la semaine 

. . . — ers est le diemaine 
192 . . . — ns des sages gart son jor 

— r la pute gent paiennor 

Ne nous puisset caienz grever 

Les murs ne les fossez passer 
196 Ou se ce non sanz demorance 

Si en p'nons des cors venjance 

Lors sont les sages en soupois 

La ville deffendet .ii. mois 
200 0 s onques por la gent haie 

Ni pdent vaillant une alie 

Q*nt il devoient assaillir 

Par lor engin les font foir 
204 Q' onques ni porent entrer 

Le mur ne le fosse passer 

A ceus dedenz vont envoiant 

Car viande lor va laschant 

9 First part of lines lost through tearing out of a miniature. 
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208 Un jor en venoit a Janus 

Li mestres sages ou pales jus 

Por eel Jan' dist on janvier 

Le mois q l est devant fevrier 
212 Sire font ore or est sor nus 

Demain deffendroiz a estrous* 1 

Fo. 2gP, col. 1. 

Ou se ce non vous estes mort 

Ja ni aura autre confort 
216 Et il respont 9 de bon aire 

Or le vo* coviet dont bn faire 

Q' vous soiez tretouz armez 

G*nt et petit tout aprestez 
220 Demain endroit tierce de jor 

Men* 1 monterai en cele tour 

Et fera merveilleus engin 

Por espoenter Sarrazin 
224 Issiez vos en isnellement 

G*nt et petit gmunaument 

Et vous mellez o les paiens 

Et les ociez come chiens 
228 Cil responent p Saint Thomas 

Ice nert pas tenu a gas 

Lors fist des coes porchacier 

Des oreilles plus dun millier 
232 Et taindre .i. drap en arrement 

Et taillier tost .1 vestement 

Puis si fist .ii. visieres 

Q l hideuses erent et fieres 
236 Et les coes i atachierent 

Et espessement les rengierent 

Et les langues erent v'moilles 

Lor* fu torne a g*nt m'voilles 
240 Ainz ice jour cest verite 

Ne f u halegrieu esgarde 

Issi souffri des i au jour 

Q'l se vesti de son atour 

Fo. 29™ col. 2. 

"This word is not clear in the photograph due to a fold in the MS. The 
reading is problematical. 

"The reading of this word is doubtful in my copy. It is possible that the 
n has been partially erased. 
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244 Les visieres mist en sa teste 

Chascune ert hideuse et honeste 

Et de desouz assist .i. hiaume 

Q 1 fu de loevre de Duraume 
248 Des miroes i ot plente 

Contre soleil donent clarte 

Ovec lui porta .ii. espees 

Q 1 cointement sont enheudees 
252 Dev's les Sarrazins se met 

Sor .i. q'rnel enz ou somet 

Des espees prent a ferir 

Si que le feu en fet saillir 
256 Dist .i. des rois dex de la sus 

Si est anuit descendu jus 

Por secorre sa gent en terre 

Mar acointastes ceste guerre 
260 Le pere ni atent lenfant 

Ainz senfuiet des maintenat 

Et ceus de Rome sen issirent 

Mout fieremt les envairent 
264 Ml't en ocistrent et navreret 

Et g*nt avoir i 9questerent 

Ceus sen alerent par folie 

Ja ni perdissent une alie 
268 Por ce fet oncore li clergiez 

La feste au fox en fevrier 

Autresi as tu servi roi 

Par dieu q 1 establi la loi 
272 Les sages te vont enginant 

Et par lor essample afolant 

Fo. 29™, col. 1. 

II est de toi par .S.' Marcel 

Pren mon chapel tien mo chapel 
276 Tu as la coustume a lenfant 

Q*nt il plore et fet duel grant 

Et la rente li est faillie 

Estes vous la guerre apaie 
280 Tu maines autre tel riote 

Com cil q 1 jeue a la pelote 

Q*nt il la tient sovent la rue 

Et a ses 9paignons en jue 
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284 Puis cort apres plus q' le pas 
Ainz q' la tiengne rest tot las 
Et dont nest il bien fol nies 
Q*nt il la gite et cort apres 

288 Tu as ton dit et ton desdit 
Vous en avez le pis eslit 
Q*nt je te voi avoir corage 
De vengier toi de ton hontage 

292 Et .i. des sages est venu 
Tout maintenat es deceu 
Vous estes riches et manant 
Or volez estre mendiant 

296 Roine serai abatue 

Ce est par souffraite daiue 
Or mestovra la gent proier 
Qui me solent agenoillier 

300 Ha nobles rois nous ne savo 
Veraiement que nous feron 
Por .i. denier coloignois fort 
Donroie tout apres ma mort 

304 Et dist li rois par .S.' Cevestre 
Ainsi ne porroit il pas estre 



Q' je por mo filz trebuchasse 

Ne ma dignite en lessasse 
308 Au serjanz dist or le prenez 

Et apres moi le mamenez 

Ceus le corent manois saisir 

Or est lenfant pres de morir** 
312 A tat evos Chaton venu 

.1. des sages viel et chanu 

Ice Chaton fist Chatonet 

Por ensaignier .i. sie valet 
316 Et dist ptout raison et bien 

Q' nul nou sot blasmer de rien 

II vint au roi si lapela 

Et fierement laraisonna 
320 Se vos vostre filz ociez 

Devant q* le voir soit provez 

"At this point is found a miniature, the only one not cut out, with the 
explanatory phrase : M De la pie." 



Fo. 29^, coL 2. 
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Jc p 1 a dicu lc crcatour 

Q4 vos aviegne autel dolour 
324 Come a cil q 1 sa pie ocist 

Por le bon los quele li dist 

Et dist li rois ja fu ce mal 

Et come pechie criminal 
328 Q 1 loisel ocist sanz raison 

Q*nt il ne disoit se voir non 

Coment ala ce sire sage 

Redites nous vre passage 
332 Et cil respont nen orez mie 

Se dame dex me beneie 

Fo. 30^°, col. 1. 

Se ne respitiez eel enfant 

Jusq* demain p ( me sonnant 
336 Ne sai q v croire dist li rois 

Par dieu q 1 establi les lois 

Q 1 fet por bn ne q 1 por mal 

La roine le veult danner 
340 Et vos le recuidiez sauver 

Dist li sages la dame a tort 

Q*nt ele porchace sa mort 

Puis li dist or entendez sire 
344 .1. bon essample vos voil dire 

En Rome ot ja .i. chastelain 

.X. manoirs tenoit en sa main 

II estoit riche et estore 
348 Si p'st fame de g*nt biaute 

II la chieri et hennora 

Et elle gaires nou prisa 

Ainz ama ml't .i. ch'r 
352 Q 1 ert coart 14 et ml't lanier 

Et son saignor estoit vassal 

II ne doutast .i. amiral 

Mes fame ne se garde mie 
356 Fors la ou son cuer salie 

Ainz aime sovent ml't piour 

La quarte part q' son saignor 

II fist une sale ml't bele 

"This word is not very clearly written. The a has the appearance of a 
combination of r and a. 
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360 Haute et roondc ct ml't belc 
Onqucs ni vost chabre bastir 
Ne closture dedenz souffrir 
Li richc home avoit une pie 

Fo. 30^, col. 2. 

364 De lui est droit q' je vous die 

Elle parloit apertement 

Et aussi ententivement 

Come se ce fust une fame 
368 G»nt pole en f u par le regne 

De fer li fist une jeolle 

Q 1 nert pas vilaine ne fole 

A une chaaine doublee 
372 Estoit a .i. des bouz fermee 

A lentretoise fu pendue 

En un angle en bele veue 

Desouz lui ot fet .i. planchier 
376 De fortes es tot sanz roisnier 

II ne vosist por nul chatal 

Q' nulle rien li feist mal 

Iluecques gardoit la maison 
380 Ja ni eust fet mesprison 

Ne riens toloit ne riens emble 

Q* tot ne fust p lui conte 

Ml't la hairent li serjant 
384 9munement petit et grant 

Et la dame tout ensement 

Q' nen sot prendre vengemt 

Que la pie en eust mal 
388 Q' ne neust blasme mortal 

Q*nt le saignor estoit erre 

Et a aucune foire ale 

La dame nert pas si hardie 
392 Q'lle issist hors sauz 9paignie 

Q' neust .ii. homes ou trois 

Fo. 30™, col. 1. 

Et si repairoit demenois 
La pie la gardoit si fort 
396 De son dm li tost le deport 
Un jor fu este le saignor 
Et de ses homes li plusor 
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La dame remest o la pie 
400 Ni remest cun poi de mesnie 

Elle se sist et porpensa 

9faitement se vengera 

Mielz en veust estre laidegiee 
404 Q'un poi nen soit esclairiee 

£1 en apelle .i. serjant 

Et cil i va des maintenant 

Amis puis moi " en toi Wf » fier 
408 Oil ma dame par ma foi 

As til veu de nostre pie 

Qui me fet mener dure vie 

Je ne puis a mon dm parler 
412 Ne lui baisier ne acoler 

Certes ml't g*nt joie en avroie 

Se .i. poi vengier men pooie 

Sez tu ore que tu f eras 
416 Le meson me descouverras 

Endroit la pie la desus 

Sus le planch' te descent jus 

Et le perce menuement 
420 En .xl. leus ou en cent 

Aive et g*velle o vous portez 

Par le ptuis dedenz gitez 

Si que la pie soit moillie. 

Fo. 30™, col. 2. 

424 Qle traie male nuitie 

O .i. maillot desus ferras 

Plain poin de chandoiles tend*s 

Et si soient bien alumees 
428 Par le ptuis soient boutees 

Si qle voie la clarte 

Et que cuit q* soit tampeste 

Se ai de toi .i. poi daie 
432 Bien me vengerai de la pie 

Dame dist il ml't bonement 

En ferai le vostre talant 

II lessierent tout anuitier 
436 Et le pueple tout acoisier 

"The marks enclosing en toi are in the MS. indicating a correction in the 
position of these words. 
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La dame avoit mande son dm 

Li chevaliers i est venu 

II la joi et acola 
440 Plus de .xxx. foiz la baisa 

La pie escrie en la jeolle 

Dame vous ovrez come fole 

II ont le soir ostel ml't riche 
444 Ne fu pas avere ne chiche 

A mengier orent largement 

Ont et petit 9tnunaument 

Jouste le feu firent .i. lit 
448 La vodrent mener lor delit 

Et une lampe ont alumee 

Mes ne fu pas en haut levee 

Ele velt trie que cele pie 
452 Sache et voie cele vie 

La dame se coucha avant 

Fo. 31*°, coL 1. 

Li ch'r des maintenant 

La baisa et en fist son bon 
456 Tout autresi co autres horn 

La pie fu en son requoi 

Or sescrie or sai que voi 

Ces dras lever menuement 
460 Ci a vilain donoiement 

Je dirai voir a mon saignor 

Q' li fetes tel deshennor 

Et li serjant sen est tornez 
464 Et sur la meson est montez 

Tout belement la descovri 

Sor le planch 9 se descendi 

Et le comence a despecier 
468 Menuement sanz demorer 

Dehors avoit une danzelle 

Q 1 li bailloit eive et g*velle 

Aval le pertuis la gita 
472 Issi que la pie moilla 

Par le jeolle vet saillant 

Ne pue trover nul bo garant 

Cil fiert o le maillot desus 
476 Et remoustre par le pertus 

Les chandoiles assez sovent 
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Q 1 ardoient ml't clerement 
Lors cuida bien morir en re 
480 Et cuide que ce soit toune 
Ilueques ot vilain deduit 
Ne li failli de toute nuit 
Q*nt li garcon q 1 vit le jor 

Fo. 3i w , coL 2. 

484 Et il a veue loudour" 

Inellement sen descendi 

Et la maison tost recouvri 

Li soulaus lieve et fist jor cler 
488 Et la dame sanz demorer 

A fet lever le chevalier 

II se hasta dapareillier 

II prist congie si se hasta 
492 Et la pie haut sescria 

Sire Girart le filz Tierri 

Mauves plet vous avez basti 

Q' natendez vous mo saignor 
496 Des que vos ptes en soisour 

II sen parti el remanoit 

Et le riche home qui venoit 

Tantost maltenant descendi 
500 Et la dame lestrief saisi 

Entor le coul li mist les braz 

Et dist quel aime son soulaz 

Sire ne poi anuit dormir 
504 Por ce q' je vos seul servir 

Or moque ele bien son baron 

Car ne le p'se .i. seul bouton 

Li riches horn sesmerveilla 
508 Q' la pie o lui ne parla 

Droit a la jeolle venoit 

La dame ensemble o lui estoit 

II en a apele la pie 
512 Q' fakes vous ma douce amie 

gmt va et nestes vous saine 

Fa 31^, coL 1. 

Dites le moi por .S.' Helaine 
Vous me soliez apeler 

9 loudour. Sic ! 
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516 Et mTt grant joie demener 

Sire lachoison est honeste 

Trop sui batue de tampeste 

Car anuit onques ne fina 
520 Q* leive qui au molin va 

De plovoir sor moi et venter 

Et de glatir et de tonner 

Cnt m'veille est par .S/ Simon 
524 Q' ne fondi ceste maison 

Et vostre fame se coucha 

En eel lit veez la entra 

O Dan Girart le filz Tierri 
528 Dist la dame sire merci 

Avez oi pour Saint Thomas 

Et entendu ce sathenas 

Ainsi la devez vos bien croire 
532 J a ne fist il des mois tonoirre 

Gardez la hors en eel palu 

Se tant ne quant i a pleu 

Puis q' dex nasqui de Marie 
536 Ne fist il mes nuit si serie 

Or avint issi la fortune 

Q' le soir ot este la lune 

Tretoute luisant et ml't bele 
540 Decors estoit nert pas novelle 

La ou li riche home ot jeu 

Enz en la meson ou il fu 

Q' li rais desus lui venoit 

Fo. 31™ col. 2. 

544 Et aus ch'rs semplaingnoit 

Et dist que ne pooit dormir 

Por la lune q'l vit luisir 

Lors cuida il bien que la pie 
548 Li ait ptout dit t'cherie 

La jeolle a deffermee 

Sa main avoit dedenz boutee 

Au mautalant q ( l ot honeste 
552 Li avoit rompue la teste 

Puis si lestrue isnellement 

Va ten dist il dex te cravent 

Par maltes foiz mas f et irier 
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556 Et o ma fame corroucier 

Ml't p est fox q 1 oisel croit 

Ne nule riens fors ce q'l voit 

Puis si est enz ou lit asis 
560 Q 1 corrouceus est et pensis 

Et vit faisil qui ert remue 

Si ra un poi en lui pense 

Recouvert fu novellement 
564 De suie ni parut noient 

Si 9me il soloit environ 

Lors sapercut a sa maison 

Un sien serjant en apela 
568 Une eschiele maporte ca 

Si maist dex q 1 ne menti 

Je cuit bien que je sui trahi 

Et cil si fist sanz demorer 
572 Et il la dreca au planchier 

Li riches horn mota desus 

Fo. 32™ col. 1. 

Et avoit choisi le pertus 

Et le maillot desus trova 
576 Et la cire qui degouta 

Des chandoilles q' li serjant 

Aloit p desus baloiant 

Lors a la jeole cerchiee 
580 Si la trova toute moillie 

Lors sot il bn sanz t'cherie 

Q* tort avoit ocis ocis sa pie 

Inellemt a trait sespee 
584 Si a sa fame decolee 

Or a il f et come li lous 

Q 1 por .i. domage en fet .ii. 

Bon roi entent a ma reson 
588 Q*nt celui vint a sa meson 

Seust garde au planch' sus 

Si eust choisi le pertus 

Et atainte la tricherie 
592 Et neust pas ocis sa pie 

De sa fame si vivement 

Ainz lenq'ist le jugement 

Por amor dieu q 1 ne menti 
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596 Gardez q' novrcz autresi 
II est bons sens gtre mesure 
Ce nos raconte lescriture 
Et dist li rois par .S/ Denis 

600 Huimes ne puet il estre ocis 
Au serjanz dist retornez ca 
Jusqu* demain respk avra 
Or le porroit bn dex garir 

604 .II. des sas sont a venir. 2T 



Dusqu* mad q' solau luist 

Inellomt sestoit leve 

Droit au most' en est ale 
608 La roine sen est levee 

Apres le roi en est alee 

Sire dist ele entent a moi 

II ot jadis a Rome .i. roi 
612 Ne sa coment apesanti 

Mes onques de .iii. anz nissi 

Des g*nz rues de la cite 

Ne de son pales honore 
616 .1. jor lapelent si baron 

Simplemt lot mis a raison 

Sire por quoi sejornez tant 

Vous en estes ml't plus pesant 
620 Se erriez par .S.' Germain 

Halegres serioiz et sain 

Et dist li rois or errerai ' 

Et mes citez veoir irai 
624 II est montez sor un dest'er 

Enviro lui malt ch'r 

II avoit fet la porte ovrir 

One de Rome ne pot issir 
628 Le dest*er broche il recula 

Lieve sa main si se saigna 

A toutes les portes aloit 

Mes nulle rien ne li motoit 

•We have here the title of the miniature which has been cut out at the top 
of the next column : De la chaudiere boillant 

"A miniature is cut out here with the loss of at least one line of the text of 
which one sees the lower edge of the letters. 
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632 Des cc que venok a lissue 

Fo. 32™, col. 1. 

Q 1 estoit lee et haute et g — 

Ilueques avoit .i. perr — 

Par mautalant sasist e — 
636 II a les .vii. sages mandez 

Q 1 a ce jor erent chasez 

Or me dites tout a loisir 

Por quoi ne puis de Rome issir 
640 Cil responnent nos ne savon 

Dirons vous en voire achoiso 

A la lune au tures des venz 

La veons nous esperemenz 
644 Ilueques veons nous la vair'te 

.XV. jorz nous q'rons de terme 

Ne ja ancois ne verrons lerme 

Respont li rois je vos donrrai 
648 Mes ml't a enviz le ferai 

Lors estoit la coustume issi 

Par tout le mont bn le vos di 

Q 9 nul home ne doit songier 
652 Dedenz son lit ne foloier 

Q 1 nalast dire a son prestre 

Q 1 son doctor est et son pestre 

Hi faisoit prendre .i. besant 
656 Et porter lors de maintenant 

A Rome au .vii. sages donner 

Por la vision aconter 

Fo. 32™, col. 2. 

Uns povres horns de Lombardie 
660 Songa une chose effroie 

A son prestre lala conter 

Et il li fist sanz demorer 

Inellement sa maison vendre 
664 Et de sor li .x. besanz prendre 

Lors senfoirent li enfant 

Si alerent lor pain querant 

Cil essilloient bien la terre 

* There are misting here four complete lines and the final letters of three 
others due to the cutting out of a miniature on the opposite side of the page. 
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668 Por nient sorsist autre guerre 

II lors sen torna p matin 

Droit a Rome cil pelerin 

Un poi de dela la cite 
672 Trova .i. bourc ml't estore 

Une fame i vit seant 

Devat lui .i. ml't bel enfant 

Li pelerins les salua 
676 Et cil enfes laraisonna 

Je sai ml't bien ou vous alez 

Tot droit a Rome au vis maufez 

Voirement sont il le deables 
680 Tretouz lor diz tien ge a fables 

Tu lor bailleras un besant 

Puis conteras ton songe avant 

Et aus tantost le respiaudront 
684 Et laventure ten diront 

Q 1 sanz avoir le te diroit 

Et ton besant te lesseroit 

Iroies ten a ta meson 
688 Ce li a dit le valeton 

Fo. 33 w , col. 1. 

Tu songoies cest verite 

Q' ton ostel ert alume 

Une fontaine avoit serie 
692 Ml't bele de lautre partie 

La feu est aventure forte 

Ce est ta fame q 1 est morte 

Puis q' tornas de la contree 
696 Et ier matin fu enterree 

Et la fontaine est .i. tresor 

Ou il a ml't argent et or 

Va ten si feu isnellement 
700 Et ten de dieu ml't largement 

Et cil respont est ce verte 

Biaus amis que mavez conte 

Des que de Rome sui si pres 
704 Je nen retornerai james 

Si arai a Saint Pere ore 

Au .vii. sages avrai parte 

Alez fet il biau douz amis 
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708 Mes ja ni avra riens conquis 

Tout droit a Rome vlt errant 

Les .vii. sages trova seant 

Les le Toivre seur le rivage 
712 Iluec mue sovent lorage 

Ne pueent veoir ne choisir 

Por q°i li rois ne pot issir 

A son talant de la cite 
716 De la mort sont affeure 

II virent le prodom venir 

Tot droit a eus p g»nt loisir 



Et dist li uns saignor por de 

720 Li glorieus de majeste 

Car en envoiez cest prodome 
Nou lessons sejorner a Rome 
Lautre respont 9 de bon aire 

724 Ice seroit ml't bien a f aire 
II demandent ou alez vous 
Et cil lor respont a estrous 
Je vois au .vii. sages parler 

728 Et ma vision conter 

Cil responnent veez nous ci 
Ja ni ara de riens menti 
Ilor a baillie un besant 

732 Et puis conta son songe avant 
Q' sa maison en feu ardoit 
Lune moitie jus trebuschoit 
Une fontaine i avoit gente 

736 Not plus bere jusqua Otrente 
Et dist li uns morte est ta fame 
Puis q' tu partis de ton regne 
La fontaine est g*nt avoir 

740 Ice saches tu bien de voir 
Va ten et si le fai fouir 
De ce ne te volons mentir 
Et respont cil tot autretant 

744 Men dist maintenant .i. enfant 
Et oncore plus sanz faillir 
One ne me vos por lui ptir 
Cil loirent si se saignierent 
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748 Ml't durement sen m'veilleret 

Fo. 33™, col. 1. 

Lun deuls a lautrc le disoit 

Q' li enfes plus daus savoit 

Pren ton besant et .xx. des noz 
752 Et si vous maine les galoz 

A celui qui tout ce disoit 

Et il respont qui le*° fcroit 

Menez les a au bourgeel 
756 Si lor mostra lc damoisel 

Li uns des sages lacola 

Ml't simplement len aresna 

Savriez vous biau dolz amis 
760 Pour amor dieu q 1 ne menti 

Por quoi li rois ne pot issir 

De la cite a son plaisir 

Oil dist il se je voloie 
764 La v'ite vous en diroie 

Nous ten donrrons .xx. m besanz 

Si que tu seras ml't mananz 

Or me menez o vous a Rome 
768 Iluec vous en dirai la some 

Desus .i. cheval le mont'ent 

Tot droit a Rome len port'ent 

Cis .i. des sages Argales 
772 Le descendirent ou pales 

Tretout entor lui sarengieret 

Et de tost dire le prierent 

Saignors desouz le lit au roi 
776 A solement plain pie p foi 

Une chaudiere i a boillant 

De feu denfer hideus et g*nt 

Fo - 33™ col. 2. 

Ja tant 9 iluecques sera 
780 Li rois de la ciste nistra 

Alez faites le remuer 

Idonc porra ptout aler 

II vont au roi et li disoient 
784 Q*l ont trove ce que q'roient 

II firent le lit remuer 

•qiiile («c!). 
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Et la terre tost enfondrer 

Tantost troverent la chaudiere 
788 Q 1 ml't p crt hidcuse et fiere 

Car il i avoit .vii. boillons 

Q 1 plus crcnt noir que tisons 

Li rois les vit si se saigna 
792 Dou cuer dou ventre soupira 

Helas dist il cest mon enfer 

Plus hideuse home na sor lair 

Alez si faites remuer 
796 Et tot en .i. viez put ruer 

Ceus responet nos ne savon 

9fahement le remuon 

Q 1 vous a donques ce conte 
800 Ne lavez pas de vous trove 

Et il responnet .i. enfant 

A tant li amainet devant 

Li rois le vit si lacola 
804 Ml't simplement li demanda 

Savriez vos biau dolz amis 

Ceste chaudiere oster de ci 

Cil dist oil se je voloie 
808 A brief tenne len osteroie 

Fo. 34 ro , coL 1. 

•1 

•1 

.1. des sages viel et barbe 
En la g*nt dignite de Rome 
Ne savoit on .i. si sage home 

"A lacuna is found here. In the next column of the MS. a miniature has 
been cut out and Paul Meyer says that the last part of this story is lacking on 
account of this mutilation. However, the remainder has in the Keller edition 77 
fines while the number of lines lost by cutting out the miniature seems to be but 
two. One can still see the first letters of these two lines and the third in red 
ink which is doubtless the rubric of the miniature. Also the space hardly 
admits more. Now it is certain that the numerous events in the rest of the 
story could not have been told in two lines. There must then be more missing 
than is caused by cutting out the miniature— likely a leaf. It is impossible to 
determine this from the number of leaves in the folios. They have likely been 
rebound. In general there are eight leaves folded together. This one has 
twelve. Occasionally single sheets are found. 

•The first line in this story is lost by the cutting out of the miniature. One 
can see the lower part of some of the letters. 
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812 II vint au roi si len apele 

Ja li dira aspre novelle 

Onq's mes voir nul roi ne vi 

Q 1 dou tout fust si esbahi 
816 Q' vos creez plus vre fame 

Q' toz les barons de vo regne 

Q 1 vre enfant volez ocirre 

II ten vend* autel martire 
820 9 au viquens de Loherene 

Q l f u morz dou duel de sa fame 

Por .i. petit qui la bleca 

One puis ne but ne ne mega 
824 Comt ala ce bel ami 

Por amor dieu q 1 ne menti 

Et cil respont ne orez mie 

Se dame dieu me beneie 
828 Se ne respitiez le meschin 

A ocirre jusquau matin. 

Fo. 34 ro , coL 2. 

Et dist li rois je le ferai 

Por vre amor le sesserai 
832 Et dist li sage or entendez 

Et ma reson bien escoutez 

En Loheraine ot .i. viquens 

Q 1 assez ert cortais et buens 
836 Et en droit soi ot fame prise 

Q*l not plus bele dusq'n Frise 

De g*nt maniere sentramoiet 

Come .ii. enfanz se jooient 
840 A li f u bon ce quil faisoit 

Et a lui plus ce quil disoit 

Ja norroiz mes en voz aez 

Nules .ii. genz si assemblez 
844 Cun jour sasist en sa maison 

En sa main tint .i. g*nt baston 

Et en lautre tint .i. coutel 

Qui f u molu tout de novel 
848 Tint le baton si le doula 

Et au .ii. bouz le rooigna 

La dame o lui se deduioit 

Et il autre part entendoit 
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852 Juene fame est orgueilleuse 
Ce sachiez bien et annuise 
Droit au baston lanca la main 
Le coustel li f u si prochain 

856 Q 1 la consult enz ou pancier 
Et .i. petit la fist saignier 
Q*nt il le vit si se pasma 
Et dist jamais ne mengera 



860 II sen adola si fort 

Q' lendemain en fu il mort 
Cil not mie cuer de lyon 
Q 1 morut por tat dachoison 

864 Le cors firent apareillier 
Et le port'ent au moustier 
En un cymetire nouvel 
Dehors la vile estoit ml't bel 

868 Beneoit fu et sacre 

Ou li viquens fu enterre 
Et la dame soupire et plore 
Et li poise quele vit lore 

872 Desus la tombe sest assise 
Et jure dieu et Saint Denise 
Q' jamais ne sen partira 
Ne en la ville nenterra 

876 Ainz remaindra o son saignor 
Tat que dex li amaint son jor 
El ne vost croire son lignage 
Prestre chanoine clerc ne sage 

880 Q*nt il voient ne le menront 
Dient ja force nen feront 
Font une loge isnellement 
Si li atornent noblement 

884 Ml't est petite la maison 
Trois jorz i fu par espison 
Sele veult recluse sera 
Ou en la ville sen vendra 

888 Un lit li portent et dou feu 
Sole maindra en icel leu 



"Nine lines are here lost through the cutting out of a miniature on the 
other tide of the leaf. 
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Et sa terrc li demandoient 

Faidis furet mTt le grcvercnt 
892 Et ses marches li deserterent 

Or avint ainsi laventure 

A ceus fu et pesante et dure 

Q*l furent pris a .i. passage 
896 Et retenu par vasselage 

Le jor meismes dont je di 

Q' li viquens fu enfoi 

Si sont manois au roi rendu 
900 II f u liez q*nt les a veu 

Et dist ja garde nen feroit 

Mes tot erramnt les pendroit 

Mener les fist desus le mont 
904 Les piez liez les ex benderent 

Et erraument les encroerent 

En la ville ot .i. chevalier 

Q 1 durement fist a prisier 
908 II servoh le roi de sonnor 

Q*nt ert pendu .i. traitor 

Mauves robierre ou larron 

Fo. 3S ro , col. 1. 

II le gardoit sanz 9paignon 
912 Tretout arme sor .i. cheval 

Quo lui navoit home charnal 

Se le larron estoit emble 

Ou par son lignage porte 
916 Cil estoit maintenant pendu 

Ou leu ou le larron fu 

Endroit moi di p .S.' Genres 

Q' le tenement ert mauves 
920 Li jor sen va la nuit venoit 

Icelui qui le fie tenoit 

Sestoit isnelement arme 

Et sor le mont en est monte 
924 Pres des forches aresteu 

II ne sest gaires esperdu 

Ne tant ne q*nt espoente 

Car le f et ot acostume 
928 Ce fu endroit la .S.' Andrieu 

Q' f rileus estoit si le leu 
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Car il venta et si nejoit 

Et ml't durement ivernoit 
932 Et cil sestut qui ot froidor 

Si quil a pdu la vigor 

Lors ne se sot il contenir 

Ne les larrons nosa guerpir 
936 II garde aval ou cemetire 

Ou la dame demenoit sire 

Plore et soupire et se g*mente 

En doleur a mise sentente 
940 Ila conut cert sa voisine 

Fo. 35 ro , col. 2. 

Mes nestoit mie sa cousine 

II ot le jour iluec este 

Que li viquens fu ent're 
944 II voit le feu qui cler ardoit 

Q 1 de la seiche busche estoit 

II se porpense quil ira 

Et un petit seschaufera 
948 Le dest'er broche si sen tome 

Vint a la dame q 1 ert morne 

Dehors sareste si lapele 

Q f faites vous amie bele 
952 Vasal dist ele q 1 estes vous 

Q 1 a tel hore errez seus 

Cest Dam Herve le filz Guions 

Q 1 gart lasus ces .iii. larrons 
956 Cest mo mestier bien le savez 

Mes li tens est desfigurez 

Car il vente et fet froidure 

Et si yverne a desmesure 
960 Lai moi laienz o toi entrer 

Et un petitet eschaufer 

Vous ni auroiz ja vilanie 

Ne parole de mesprisie 
964 Veraiement le vous afi 

Dont i poez venir ami 

Le guichet oevre et cil entra 

Le cheval dehors atacha 
968 II vint au feu nert pas vilain" 

Bonement i tendi ses mains 
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Et lors li revint la colour 

Toute rccovre sa vigour 
972 Ahi dist il amie chiere 

Q' fetes vous a ceste biere 
Onques mes home ce ne fist 
De tel oevre ne sentremist 
976 Ja ne puet len mort recovrer 
Por prometre ne por donner 
Nus ne fist ne ja ne fera 
Et dex le dist et conmanda 
980 Q' por le mort feist len bien 
Car on ni puet recovrer rien 
Creez belle vFe lignage 
Vos avroiz riche manage 
984 Assez meillor jen sui certain 
Quatre tans q' le premerain 
Et el respont nou ferai mie 
A doleur userai ma vie 
988 Car por moi fu mort le baron 
Je len rendrai le guerredon 
Jamais de ci ne parti rai 
Jusqua lore que je morrai 
992 Or li embellist au chaufer 
Et ovec la dame a parler 
Tant i estut par sa foie 
Cun des larrons li est emble 
996 Et len a porte son lignage 
Car il lor poise dou hontage 
Li ch'rs sen departi 
Au forches vint et a choisi 
1000 Q' le larron en ert porte 

Lors sest il forment demente 
Porpense soi q'l sen fuira 
Et en apres que non fera 
1004 Ainz ira airier au moustier 
Ovec la dame conseillier 
Savoir se troveroit aie 
Par coi peust sauver sa vie 
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1008 Le destrier broche et revenoit 

Et ml't simplement li disoit 

Dame ja sui je revenu 

Mauvesement mest avenu 
1012 Car .i. des larrons est emble 

Son lignage len a porte 

Or mestovra aler en Frise 

Je natendrai pas le juise 
1016 Frere ce dist cest g*nt domage 

Se vos laissiez vre heritage 

Longues porroiz aler p terre 

Ainz q'n puissez autant 9q'rre 
1020 Mes se vous me volez amer 

Et prendre a fame et espouser 

Je vos donroie tel conseil 

Et feroie tel apareil 
1024 Q f vos ne pdroiz pas la terre 

Ainz la tendroiz em pes sanz g're 

Dame dist il ml't len avroie 

A toz jorz mes vous ameroie 
1028 Venez avant vez mo saignor 

Q 1 ent're est hui en cest jour 

Onques oncore nenpira 

Fo. 36*°, col. 1. 

Ne drap dentor lui ne mua 
1032 Venez avant sel desfoez 

Ou leu au larron le metez 

Cil vint avant sel desfoirent 

Et ou leu au larron le mirent 
1036 Desus le cheval le leverent 

Tout droit au forches le port'ent 

Dame dist il se jou pendoie 

Tres fin coart en devandroie 
1040 Amis dist ele jou pendrai 

Por vre amour sanz nul delai 

Por leschiele estoit alee 

En mi la place ou ert portee 
1044 Ele lavoit dreciee au feste 

Or est remes le duel honeste 

La dame fu de male part 

Entor le col li mist la hart 
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1048 Et li ch'rs li sourdoit 

La dame son saignor pendoit 
Ou leu meismes au larron 
Voir dist li sages Salemon 

1052 Q*nt fame fet semblat darner 
Lors se coviet de li garder 
Ele descent si len apele 
La ou ele voit en la sele 

1056 Amis par dieu le glorieus 
G*nt m'veille ai fet por vous 
Trop covoitoie v7e amour 
Q*nt en ai pendu mon saign' 

1060 Dame dist il mal sui bailli 



Si maist dex qui ne menti 
Car il avoit brisie .ii. denz 
Demain q*nt ci vendront les genz 

1064 II ert maintenant coneu 
Des quil sera ou vis veu 
Ella une pierre coubree 
Bien la deables espiree 

1068 Amont leschiele sen reva 
A .i. cop trois denz li brisa 
Puis si descent et li disoit 
Q' tout son bon forni avoit 

1072 Dame dist il or pent lasus 
Mes par mo chief il i a plus 
Car il fu au prendre navre 
Dun espie enz ou coste 

1076 Des que cetui entier verront 
Des maintenat le conoistront 
Et la dame li respondie 
Dou navrer somes aaisie 

1080 Je le ferai se vous volez 
Por acomplir voz volentez 
Hi 14 avoit lespie tendu 
La dame a 9on saignor feru 
»• 



"The division of the MS. is: II iavoit 

" Seven lines are missing here on account of the cutting out of a miniature 
the other side of the leaf. 
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1084 Q 1 en sa fame trop se croit 
Va ten ore fui toi de ci 
Si maist dex qui ne menti 
Je jugeroie par raison 

1088 Q'on te meist en charbon 
Tost as ore ci oublie 
Qui ier f u por toi enterre 
EUe ot ire des novelles 

1092 Bn est chaoite entre .ii. selles 
Bon roi p dieu le glorieus 
Cest essample di je por vous 
Vous estes touz chanuz et bias 

1096 Ton filz est ta char et ton sans 
II se lairoit tout despecier 
Lez vous p le ber .S.' Ridiier 
Sil estoit lez vous en besoing 

1 100 II ne se tenroit mie loing 
Et vostre fame esgarderoit 
A quel home el se donrroit 
Nociez mie vostre enfant 

1 104 Por le dit de la souduiant 

Et dist li rois par Saint Denis 
Huimes ne puet il estre ocis 



Li rois se jut icelle ,T nuit 
1 108 Jusquau matin que soulax luist 

Inellement en est leve 

Droit au moustier en est ale 

De lautre part vint la roine 
11 12 Forment pensant la chiere encline 

Et vint au roi si lapela 

Sire dist ele entendez ca 

Avez oi por Saint Thomas 
1 1 16 Et entendu ce sathenas 

Ml't vos a or fame blasmee 

Selonc son pooir acusee 

Et vous a tret ml't lone sarmo 

• A miniature has been cut out here but there is no indication of any loss in 
text on this page. 

9 Following icelle the syllables quau ma are written and later crossed out 



M 



Fo. 36™, col. 2. 
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1 1 20 Je mostcrroie p reson 

Q ! l nest souz ciel meillor amor 
Q' dc prodomc ct de soisor 
Q*nt il est chauz en langor 

1 124 La dame garde son saignor 
Et ne set rien quel ne li die 
Et il a lui sen ou folie 
Si devient malade ou mesel 

1 128 Ele est o lui enz ou bordel 
Ja li filz ni voudroit torner 
Por quoi il sen puisse garder 
Ainz sen tome a une putain 

1 132 Estele vous hors de sa main 
Mauvesement dame desert 
Pere et mere qua fil rev , et ti 



Mes la fame li q'ert dou pain 
1 136 Ainz que le laist morir de fain 

Ne monte rien amor denfant 

V's la fame par .S.' Amant 

Se il voloient biau dolz mest' 
1 140 II vos feroient tretoz pestre 

Car Virgile si fu en Rome 

En cest siecle not pi' sage home 

Q' de touz eus eust la mestrie 
1 144 Ce nous raconte la clergie 

Virgile fist a Rome .i. feu 

Par nigromance en bel leu 

Q 1 nuit et jor tot dis ardoit 
1 148 Si que nule foiz ne croisott 

Ne autre foiz napeticoit 

Tout li pueples sesm'veilloit 

Oncor a voir en ce feu plus 
1 1 52 Uns horns darain tresgite sus 

Ilueques estoit ent'vant 

Entre .ii. pierres daimant 

Ml't p estoit g*nt le vilain 
1 156 Larc q 1 ne faut tint en sa mal 

Lettres avoit ou col escrit 

•The sign of abbreviation given in this word is very dim in my photo- 
graphic copy and might very well be a blur in the MS. 
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Q 1 disoient a qui les vk 

Se n' me fiert je trairai ja 
1 1 60 Ne el ne dist ne plus ni a 

De toutes parz venoiet gent 

G*nt et petit 9munement 

Por cele m'voille esgarder 
1 164 Dont il orent oi parler 

Fo. 37* 0 , col. 2. 

Ja certes seul ne fust le leu 

Por esgarder lome et le feu 

Et li clerc les lettres lisoient 
1 168 Aus autres genz les regtoient 

JUL C anz fu loevre ainsi 

Q' onques le feu ne failli 

9en resque i vint de Cartage 
1172 Orgueilleus et de g*nt lignage 

Les lettres vit et esgarda 

Et poi de chouse li sembla 

A ses genz dist qui le ferroit 
1 176 Et il dient que non feroit 

Sire bien voz en devez taire 

Q*nt nus horn ne loseroit faire 

Orgueillox fu tint .i. baston 
1 180 Si len dona enz ou chaaigno 

Et celui trait ou feu feroit 

Si tost manois si estaignoit 

Si conques ne porent choisir 
1 184 Charbon ne nul tison issir 

Ne ne porent choisir le leu 

Ne la place ou f u le feu 

Virgile fist de tex joiaux 
1 188 A Rome assez et de plus biaux 

Car a la porte devers nous 

Fist uns horns darain m'veillou* 

Une pelote ot en sa main 
1 192 Q 1 autresi estoit darain 

A lautre porte de dela 

Un autre home tresgita 

F °- 37™ coL 1. 

Au semadi au cop de nonne 
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1 196 Cestui de ca q*nt die sonne 

Jetoit lautre pelote 

Et menoient itel riote 

Et cil dela en rest saisi 
1200 Des i a lautre samedi 

Adonc a lautre la lancoit 

Q' tout le pueple les g*rdoit 

Oncor i fist .i. mireour 
1204 Q 1 mTt estoit de g*nt valor 

II avoit de hautor .m. piez 

Le miroer ert ml't prisiez 

Par nuit donoit si g*nt clarte 
1208 Q' ceus virent de la cite 

Les serjanz q 1 au vin aloient 

Autre chandoiles ne portoiet 

Ne lant'ne ne nul tison 
1212 Por cler veoir ne nul charbo 

Q*nt une chose estoit perdue 

Ou p main de larron tenue 

Au miroer corent savoir 
1216 Q'l part est torne eel avoir 

Por nient larron i emblast 

Q' il ja de ce ne menjast 

Ja ni eust fait traison 
1220 Ne murtre ne occision 

Ne fust ou miroer veu 

Done nestoit le regne absolu 

Et q*nt .i. roi dest^nge terre 
1224 Voloit a Rome faire guerre 

Fo. 37™, col. 2. 

Par le miroer le savoient 

Et tot maltenant le savoient 

Et sen issoient les Romains 
1228 G*nz et petiz et qui ainz ainz 

Et i coroient a .i. bruit 

Tost estoit ce regne destruit 

Touz li portoient g*nt envie 
1232 Q' Rome avoit tel saignorie 

Q' nus grever ne les pooit 

Q' le miroer les couvroit 

II avoit en Hongrie .i. roi 
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1236 Q 1 ml't ert sages et cortais 

Et davoir duremt mananz 

Navoit voisin qui eust tant 

Et avoit tel chevalerie 
1240 Sele peust estre banie 

Et dedenz Romanie entree 

Ml't fust bn la t're gastee 

Quatre serjanz en apela 
1244 Norriz les ot ml't si fia 

Le cuer de moi est ml't enfle 

Q' Rome a si g*nt dignite 

Li rois ne vaut pas .i. denier 
1248 Onques dex ne fist usurier 

Q 1 tant fust covoiteus davoir 

Ml't fust legiers a decevoir 

Dist li uns se cuer ne n' faut 
1252 Le miroer q 1 est en haut 

Tout le plus haut celui desus 

Vous feron nos trebuschier jus 

Fo. 38^, col. 1. 

Li rois lentent si fu haitie 
1256 Q' plez vous de mauvestie 

Tretout mon tresor i metrai 

Et autre avoir que je querrai 

Or nous bailliez avoir assez 
1260 Siromes veoir la citez 

Assez orroiz que nous feron 

Et a quel chief nos en trairon 

Prenez en a mines rasees 
1264 Et en charchiez a charretees 

II font lor erre apareillier 

Et en .iii. charretes charchier 

Les tonniaus plais dor et darget 
1268 Et sen torneht ceeleement 

En Romanie vont p nuit 

Ml't esploitierent bien je cuit 

Un poi de deca la cite 
1272 Desouz .i. olivier rame 

A meismes dou g*nt chemin 

Font une fosse ainz le matin 

.1. des tonniaus ont enterre 
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1276 Dor et dargent mTt bien rase 

Aus autres .iii. chemins pi' gfnt 

Firent li serjant autretant 

Et puis salerent h'bergier 
1280 En la cite et aaisier 

Et si largement despendoient 

Q' les Remains sesbahissoient 

Lor porte nestoit pas tenue 
1284 Car q 1 veult a lor cort menjue 

Fo. 38"°, col. 2. 

.V. mes i ont la povre gent 

Ml't se deduient richement 

Des q'l oient nonne sonner 
1288 Si font les cierges alumer 

Et dient q' la cort est basse 

Des que lore de nonne passe 

Ne nest pas noblemt tenue 
1292 Q*nt il ni a plente veue 

On le va dire chies le roi 

Lasus ou pales macinoi 

Quil a tel gent en la cite 
1296 Q 1 despendent tot lavoir de 

Li rois monte veoir les vet 

Ch'rs maine dusqua .viL 

Cil furet ml't lie q*nt le voi€t 
1300 Q* lui ml't bien parler voloient 

II font les cierges alumer 

En hennas dor le vin porter 

Por le roi faisoient hautesce 
1304 Et demenoient tel largesce 

Q 1 darrean buvoit dou vin 

Senportoit la cope dor fin 

Li rois le vit si se saigna 
1308 Isnellement les aresna 

Saigneurs por dieu le glorieus 

Dont estes et gme estes vous 

Je me m'voil ou vos prenez 
1312 Le g*nt avoir que despendez 

Je nou porroie pas souffrir 

Ice q' vos voi maintenir 

Fo. 38™, col. 1. 

Li uns respont come sene 
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1316 Et ja nous donne dame de 

Le tresor de terre traion 

Et largement le despendon 

Saignor baron ce dist li rois 
1320 Or venez done ensemble o moi 

Trop a tresors en ceste terre 

Q' paien pdirent par guerre 

Je redoi bien o vous partir 
1324 Qui la terre ai a maintenir 

Cil responnent biau sire rois 

Nous remaindrons o vos .ii. mois 

Dist lun a lautre ore i parra 
1328 Qui a nevois mieulz songera 

II se jurent des i au jour 

Q'l vont au noble empereor 

Et dist li uns or ai songie 
1332 Un poi davoir ml't aaisie 

.1. tonnel plain dargent et dor 

II ni a plus en ce tresor 

Alons et semp'nons itant 
1336 Apres avron autre plus g*nt 

Ilors estoit monte li rois 

O lui ch'rs et bourjois 

Celui les mena le chemin 
1340 A meismes de laube espin 

Ilors comencent a fouir 

Inellement par g*nt air 

Le tonnel ont de t're tret 
1344 Li rois le vit g*nt joie en fet 

Fo. 38™, col. 2. 

II li donnerent sanz partir 

Par tant le firent esbahir 

Et a lautre nuit resongierent 
1348 Les .iii. tonniaus et les sachierSt 

Tout autretant par .S/ Symon 

Peust songier .i. fol garcon 

Puis soufrirent jusqu* quart jor 
I 35 2 Q 1 vont au noble empereor 

Sire font il itel songier 

Ne nous puet gaires avancier 

Mes nous savons .1 tel tresor 
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1356 Ou il a plus argent et or 

Mon escient que ne porroit 

En Saint Pere qui li metroit 

Ahi: noble empereor 
1360 Iluecques eust ton retour 

Et il respont vous dites voir 

Q 1 covoiteus fu de lavoir 

Ou est il ne celez vous mie 
1364 Bien ait la vostre 9paignie 

Sire par dieu le creatour 

II est desouz le mireour 

Et dist li rois p Saint Aignen 
1368 Icel tresor nest mie bien . 

Mes por .m. mars dor ne vodroie 

Ml't a enviz le soufferroie 

Q 9 li pilers point empirast 
1372 Q' le miroer ne trebuschast 

Cil responnet sanz demorer 

Nous le ferons bien apoier 

Foi. 39* col. 1. 

Por lempereor desvoier 
1376 II comencierent a foir 

Isnellement et sanz loisir 

II foirent souz le piler 

La t're firent hors porter 
1380 Et foirent .i. poi parfont 

Par un petit que il ne font 

Maintenant sont au roi venu 

Q*nt il voient il est perdu 
1384 Sire font il huimes soufron 

Et demain matin revenron 

Faites la fosse bien garder 

Car le tresor est au trover 
1388 Demain avroiz .m. mars dor fin 

One tel avoir not Coustentin 

Puis alerent chies .i. bourjois 

Ml't est bien enchante li rois 
1392 De mainten£t se vont couchier 

II not talant de somneillier 

Ainz sen emblerent de lostal 

One ni regarderent cheval 
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1396 Ainz penserent de foir loing 

Q' bien ont forni lor besoing 

Endroit mie nuit trcbusch — 

Li miroers et craventa 
1400 Q' jcx. maisons a abatues 

Et vilainement con fondue — 40 

Lors lieve la noise et li criz 

Et Romains sont touz esbahiz 
1404 Tout droit a lostel en alerent 

Fo. 3^°, col. 2. 

Et les serjanz pas ne troverent 

Vindrent au roi si le saisirent 

Et ml't duremt le laidirent 
1408 Plain bacin dor firent boulir 

Et puis corent le roi saisir 

Ou cors li lancent isnellemet 

Et puis laresnent fierement 
1412 Or avoies or couvoitas 

Et par plente dor remorras 

Icelui crut les losengiers 41 

Si fetes vous les traitors 
1416 Se vous nociez eel enfant 

Si maist dex et Saint Amant 

II ert en cest an coronne 

Et vous seroiz ou val tome 
1420 Ne men orroiz parler james 

Si maist dex et Saint Genres 

Ainz vos metrai ou couvenir 

Vostre honte porroiz soff rir 
1424 Et dist li rois par .S. 9 Denis 

41 ocis 

Fo - 3?°> col. 1. 



Q' .xviii. anz il navoit 
Et tretouz les .vii. ars savoit 
1428 Devant le roi sagenoilla 

Et ml't simplement laraisna 

• The final a is lost through cutting out of a miniature. 
•The final s is lost through cutting out of a miniature. 

• The U in the last syllable of this word is not clear and may possibly be to. 
•The first part of this line is lost due to the cutting out of a miniature. 

There is also a further loss of text at this point 
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Ne soies pas vers moi vilain 
Por ce se sui le dareain 

1432 Jc vous voil proier p amor 
Et por Jhesu le creatour 
Q' un petit soie escoute 
Car vre fame est .i. maufe 

1436 Ton enfant veult ocirre a tort 
Et il na pas deservi mort 
Se tu lociz par son comant 
II ten vendra honte si g*nt 

1440 Come a celui qui mielz creoit 
Sa fame q* cil quil veoit 
Et dist li rois ja est bricon 
Si maist dex et Saint Symon 

1444 II me fust a croire mTt grief 
Nule rien contre lui de chief 
"Cornent ala ce dist li rois 



II fu jadis .i. chevalier 
1448 Q 1 manoit jouste Mopellier 

Proisiez darmes et bn errant 

Et davoir durement manant 

En son lit jut et si songa 
1452 Q' une bele dame ama 

Ne set qui est ne en q'l terre 

Me" lamor len faisoit g*nt g*rre 

Et dist jamais ne finera 
1456 Ne nul bon repos ne prendra 

Des i q' il lavra trovee 

Sil puet baisiee et acolee 

Lors first son erre apareillier 
1460 Et si mena .i. g*nt somier 

Q'l porta mTt or et argent 

Q'l veut despendre largement 

Tenir se puet por fin folin 
1464 Q 1 por songier entre en chemin 

Et cele dame resonga 

• The lower part of the letters of this line are cut off but the reading seems 
fairly sure. There is a further loss here on account of the cutting out of a 
miniature— perhaps nine lines. 
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Et por itant celui rama 

Nonq's nou vit mes ce li seble 
1468 Q*nt il assembleront esemble 

44 ien se conoistrot tout ensi 

int bon rois 9 je vos di 

— mois entiers a cil erre 
1472 — nule rien navoit trove 

nt se peust apercevoir 

c s bie le decoit son espoir 

ors sen revint pmi Hong'e 

1476 — la plus maistre saignorie 

Fo. 40** col. 1. 

Desus la mer t°ove .i. chastel 

Q 1 clous estoit de mur novel 

La tor estoit et bele et gente 
1480 Et si haute que je ne mente 

Plus q'n ne traisist dun boion 

Et plus v'meille que saumon 

Espesse estoit bien .xi. piez 
1484 Ml't estoit cil bn herbergiez 

Devers la mer de lautre part 

De nul home navoit regart 

Une dame i ot mise en mue 
1488 De li jusq* la mestre issue 

Avoit .xx. huis tretoz barrez 

Son saignor les avoit fermez 

Les cles ovecques lui portoit 
1492 Q'n nul home ne se fioit 

Evous le chevalier estant 

Parmi la rue trespassant 

II avoit la dame esgardee 
1496 Qua la fenestre ert acoutee 

A droite hore i estoit venue 

EUe esgarda enmi la rue 

La 9paignie a veue 
1500 Tres bien reconut a la chiere 

Le ch'r q 1 vient derriere 

Q' cest celui dont el sonja 

Enz en son cuer si le ama 

"In this and the following lines the first letters are lost by the cutting out 
of a miniature. 
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1504 Li jeus damors forint largue 
A poi quele ne le salue 
Por son saignor nosa pier 



.1. son comenca a chanter 

1508 Le saignor de la vile ot guerre 
Ses anemis gastent sa terre 
Li chevalier le salua 
Son servise li presenta 

1512 Et il dist qui le 4 * retendroit 
Et mTt largement li donrroit 
Et cil fu tant preuz et cortois 
'Aincois q 9 fust passez li mois 

1516 Li avoit aquite sa terre 
Et afinee sa grant guerre 
Ses anemis a en champ pris 
Et a essilliez tretouz vis 

1520 Lors li portent ml't g*nt honor 
Trestuit li g*nt et li menor 
Ni a eel volentiers nou voie 
Et ml't beneissent la voie 

1524 Par ou il vint en la contree 
Q'il a la terre aquitee 
.1. jor sest ale deduiant 
Devant la tour esbanoiant 

1528 La dame estoit a la fenestre 
Q 1 de la ville esgardoit lestre 
Prist .i. g*nt muc 44 si le lancoit 
De jouste la tour le lancoit 

1532 Cil passe avant si len leva 
Crues ert dedenz si i pensa 
Q' ce estoit senefiance 
Q'l porchacast sanz demorance 

1536 Coment peust avant aler. 



Et en sa chambre o lui parler 
Tout droit a son saignor venoit 
Et ml't simplemt li disoit 

qui le so divided in MS. 

The word seems clearly written muc, altho apparently a mistake for jonc 
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1540 Sire jai guerre en mon pais 

Un chevalier i ai ocis 

Cil dist ja mar sesmaiera 

Car noblement le retendra 
1544 Idonc lavoit fet seneschal 

De sa t're et de son ostal 

Sire donnez moi par amor 

Une place devant la tor 
1548 Une maison i compassasse 

Longue seroit et asez basse 

Car mon h'nois iluec metroie 

Et simplemt mi deduiroie 
1552 Et cil respont vostre plaisir 

Mestuet il par tout obeir 

Charpentiers mande a esles 

Car deniers avoit il ades 
1556 A la tour fist un apentiz 

Haise i ot et un postiz 

II fist la terre remuer 

Et a .x. pautonniers porter 
1560 O rivieres enmi la rue 

La ou la chambre ert fondue 

Sa chambre fist a une part 

Li ch'r savoit ml't dart 
1564 Ses chevaus et faisoit gesir 

Autre chose voudra bastir 

Lors avoit mande .i. macon 

Fo. 40* 0 , coL a. 

Q 1 estoit nez de Monbrison 
1568 Tant li promist tant li donna 

Que icelui li afia 

Que il ja nou descouverroit 

Mes noblement le celeroit 
1572 La ou la tor " percie " estoit 

lluecques ont il conmencie 

Et prent a fouir par dedenz 

Si bas ne loirent les genz 
1576 La terre quil en abatoit 

Desouz les chevaux la metoit 

Por ce firent lautre porter 

Q' ainsi la voudrent raser 
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1580 En .xv. jorz a tant ovrc 

Qua la fenestre a assenc 

Droit au ch'r vint errant 

Et li avoit dit en oiant 
1584 Q' or puet aler a sarnie 

Que il i a voie bastie 

Ilors fist cil g*nt mesp'son 

Des q*nt il tua le macon 
1588 Mes il le fist por couverture 

Q'il nacontast laventure 

Puis sen entre en la venelle 

Et cort contremont la torelle 
1592 Lentableure un poi leva 

Et dedenz la chambre en entra 

O la dame sestoit deduit 

Et en a f et tout son delit 
1596 La dame li bailie .i. anel 

Fol. 41", col. 1. 

Dor marsiz q 1 mFt estoit bel 

Et cil semparti a droiture 

Et si rasist lentableure 
1600 Puis est au saignor revenuz 

Q 1 se seoit entre ses druz 

II ert courtois et afaitiez 

Encontre lui sestoit dreciez 
1604 II vit lanel enz en son doi 

Et lors fu il en g*nt effroi 

Car il estoit et bel et bon 

Et cuida que ce fust le son 
1608 II sen est parti a droiture 

A la tour vint g*nt aleure 

Et li chevaliers ensement 

Et vient a son herbergement 
1612 Et sen entra en la venelle 

Et cort 9tremont la torelle 

Lentableure un poi leva 

Lanel a la dame lanca 
1616 A tant evous enz son saignor 

Qui estoit en mPt g*nt freor 

Ne peust pas si tost venir 

Les huis li covenoit ovrir 
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1620 Alainz q l l pot la dame apele 

Q' faites vous amie bele 

Ca mon anel mostrez le moi 

Car je en sui en grant effroi 
1624 Sire dist el je gart ml't bien 

Ja savez vous que il est mien 

Et cil respont jou voil veoir 

Fo. 41", col. 2. 

Car je ai en lui g*nt espoir 
1628 Elle le traist et li mostra 

Q*nt il le vit si sapensa 

Q'il estoit aniaux assez 

Dune maniere manovrez 
1632 Tout droit au mostier est ale 

Li ch'r la encontre 

Et cil encontre se leva 

Et simplement conte li a 
1636 Quersoir li vint une danzeille 

Qui aporta bone novelle 

Que il a pes en son pais 

Porchacie li ont ses amis 
1640 Sire dist il por dieu amour 

Vous pri et requier par amour 

Q* vous viengiez o moi mgier 

Q*nt dou bois seroiz repariez 
1644 Car je voil honorer mamie 

Et cil respont vostre talant 

En ferai je ml't bonement 

II sen parti o sa mesniee 
1648 Lautre a viande porchaciee 

Et la dame est descendue 

Aval en la place est venue 

Itant i avra de devise 
1652 Q'le vest robe dautre guise 

Li ch'rs puis dit li a 

Q' mar de riens sesmaiera 

A tant est le saignor venu 
1656 Devant lapentiz descendu 

Fo. 41™, col. 1. 

Leive donent sanz demorer 
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Q*nt apreste fu H mcngier 

Ensemble o sa fame menga 
1660 Et durement sesmerveilla 

Et cuide bien la soe soit 

Nou sai blasmer q'l avoit droit 

Mes ne la vost pas entercier 
1664 Aincois se prist a merveillier 

La haute tour le decevoit 

Q 1 de si tres g*nt force estoit 

Les tables ostent li meschin 
1668 Leive donnet et puis le vin 

Cil semparti isnellement 

Et apres lui sen vont la gent 

Et la dame sestoit vestue 
1672 Isnellement ses dras remue 

En la venelle sen entra 

Lentableure sus leva 

A tant est son saignor venu 
1676 Qui durement est irascu 

Vit sa fame q 1 se seoit 

Et fist semblant que se dormoit 

La chambre cerche isnellemtt 
1680 Mes ne vit pas lenchantement 

Trop par i eust g*nt voidie 

Qu* aperceust 4T tel t'cherie 

Ilors sestut et porpensa 
1684 Q' mainte fame autre sembla 

Tout autresi com de land 

Q 1 ert ou doi au demoisd 

Fo. 41*°, coL 2. 

La nuit puet gesir a sarnie 
1688 Q' lautre ne lavra il mie 

Li chevalier si ot veillie 

Tretoute nuit et porchacie 

Et une nef ot aprestee 
1692 Et jcv. mars dargent loee 

Toute garnie estoit au port 

H ont bon vet tot droit de nort 

II se jurent jusquau matin 

• In MS. qua* perccust 
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1696 Au mostier vont a .S/ Martin 

Et li chevaliers i venoit 

Au saignor simplemt disoit 

Sire je voil prendre mamie 
1700 Et espouser a labaie 

Je ne vos voil plus demander 

Mes que viengiez a lespouser 

Et vous req'er par .S.' Germain 
1704 Q* men saisisiez par la main 

Nobles rois tant lembricona 

Et beles paroles moustra 

Q' sa fame li a livree 
1708 Voiant ses ielx fu espousee 

II len mena droit au rivage 

Ensemble o lui le g*nt barnage 

En la nef la mist o ses braz 
1712 Bie en doit perdre le soulaz 

Et maintenant se desancreret 

Et les sigles au vent leverent 

Et cil est venuz a sa tour 
1 716 Q*nt 0 na trovee soisour 

Fo. 42 w , col. I. 

Lors se prenoit a dementer 

9 la porroit ja recouvrer 

Or est trop tart le repentir 
1720 Doulouser puet tout a loisir 

Autresi volez faire roi 

Par dieu qui establi la loi 

La roine tout vous argue 
1724 Q' vous a toloit la veue 

Demain orras ton filz parler 

II ne puet mes plus demorer 

Et lors savras sanz contencon 
1728 Q 1 avra tort ou o ou non 

Dex dist li rois se je looie 

Et la verite en savoie 

Li quex avra tort ou ma fame 
1732 A loial jugement dou regne 

En feroie fere venjance 

Ne remaindroh por tote F^nce 

Icele nuit se jut li rois 
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1736 Et la roine est en soupois 

Et il la font de pres garder 

Q'elle ne puisse eschaper 

Et li rois se lieve ainz le jour 
1740 Et vint au ber .S.' Sauveour 

Et li .vii. sage se leverent 

Au mostier apres lui alerent 

II sevent bien q' lor meschin 
1744 Devoit parler icel matin 

De totes parz viennet la gent 

G*nt et petit 9munaument 

Fo. 42*°, col. 2. 

Q 1 oirent dire et conter 
1748 Q' lor saignor devoit parler 

La messe chant .i. bon abe 

Q*nt le servise fu fine 

II sen issent apres la pes 
1752 G*nt et petit trestout ades 

En lestre sont aresteuz 

Desouz les oliviers foilluz 

A tant evous le damoisel 
1756 Q 1 de g*nt maniere fu bel 

Oiant toute la baronnie 

A dit en haut et dex aie 

Des or mes doi ge bien parler 
1760 Et de g*nt blasme descouper 

Lors lieve la noise et li huz 

Et li clers sont au sainz coruz 

Tirent et traient fierement 
1764 Ont joie maine cele gent 

Li vallet sest agenoillie 

Tant q* le pueple est acoisie 

Bien dist en haut biau sire rois 
1768 A tort estes marri vers moi 

Nous avion veu a Rome 

En la lune toute la some 

Q' se jeusse a vous parle 
1772 Ne point baisie ne acole 

Por .m. mars dor ne me tenis9e 

Que tel parole ne deisse 

Par eel gre fusse confonduz 
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Vous volez fere autresi 
gme .i. prodome que joi 
Qui son filz lanca en la mer 

1780 Por ce que il oi venter 

Q' a graignor p's monteroit 
Q' son pere se il vivoit 
Et dist li rois il est raison 

1784 Q' nous k vre essamplee oion 
Chascun sage a la soe dite 
Vous lor en devez la merite 
Lors fu li vallet escoute 

1788 Des que il ot en haut parle 
II fu jadis un vavasour 
.1. bel filz avoit de soisour 
Un jor entra en .i. batel 

1792 Ensemble o lui le damoisel 

Tout senglement il ni ot plus 
Sen vont nagant a .i. reclus 
Qui en une ille estoit mis 

1796 Dedenz la roche en leu soutis 
Et ainsi 9me cil nagoient \ 
Droit au reclus ou il aloient 
A tant est sor aus a volant 

1800 .II. corneilles forment criant 
Et ml't fierement crier p l sent 
Enz ou bastel o euls se mistret 
Li vavasour sen merveilla 

1804 Leva sa main si se saigna 

A dex dist il cont ces oisiaux 
Lors li respont li damoisiaux 



Sire dist il je sai ml't bien 
1808 Q'il dient p Saint Aignen 

Dist le pere di le moi done 
Q'il ni ait terme plus lone 
II dient que je monterai 
1812 Et si haut home oncor serai 

Q' vous en seroiz ml't haitiez 
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Ce vous dient et formcnt liez 

Se je voloie tant souffrir 
1816 Q' je yous laisasse tenir 

Lcive a donner moi a laver 

Et que je lessasse aporter 

La toaille a ma bele mere 
1820 Adonc fu mout iriez le pere 

Si maist dex et .S/ Climent 

Q 1 faussera son argument 

II passe avant son filz coubra 
1824 Dedenz la mer le trebuscha 

Puis est a son afaire alez 

Li enfes fu bien apensez 

De dire nons nostre saignor 
1828 Par tant gari de la doulor 

A une roche est arrive 

Iluecques a .iii. jorz este 

Ne nulle rien ni esgarda 
1832 Nonques ni but ne ne menga 

Fors les oisiaux q 1 sor lui c'ent 

Et en lor langage li dient 

Q* por nient sesmaieroit 
1836 Car ml't p'chain secors avroit 

Eo. 43", col. I. 

.1. pescheor vint par la mer 

Iluec le covint a passer 

II a veu le perillie 
1840 Savoir poez que ml't fu lie 

II le requieust en son batel 

Et lemporta en .i. chastel 

Q 1 de g*nt maniere estoit bel 
1844 A trente leues loing de port 

Et le vendi au seneschal 

De .xx. besanz crut son chatal 

Li seneschal le tint ml't chier 
1848 Et autresi fist sa moillier 

Cele terre tenoit .i. rois 

Q 1 ml't estoit franc et cortais 

Tout a costume le sivoient 
1852 Si que toute gent le veoient 

Une g*nt corbe et .ii. corbiaus 
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G*nt duel men 'en t les oisiaus 

Toz jorz vont la route sivant 
1856 Et sor le roi forment criant 

Nes q*nt il aloit au mostier 

Et q*nt il seoit au mengier 

Sont toz jors les oisiaus desus 
i860 Et crient que ne pueent plus 

Li rois en avoit g*nt f reor 

Et en son cuer mTt g*nt paor 

II ne savoit que ce devoit 
1864 Ne quel senefiance estoit 

Ne les oisiaux nosa laidir 

Ne t*ire a euls por aus f erir 

Fo- 43 rd , col. 2. 

.i. jor se sist et porpensa 
1868 Que son barnage mandera 

Savoir se nus li savra dire 

Por q°i ont les oisiaus tel ire 

Et il si touz les a mandez 
1872 A un jor furent assemblez 

Li senechal dit quil ira 

Et li vallet prie li a 

Quile lessast o lui aler 
1876 Por le g*nt barnage esgarder 

Et li seneschal respondi 

Q 1 querriez vous bel ami 

Dist la dame lessiez le aler 
1880 Sora le barnage paler 

Ainsi en vont touz a la court 

Q'l ni remaint oiant ne sourt 

Asis se sont sor .ii. ourmiaus 
1884 Et desus furent les oisiaus 

Li rois se lieve en son estage 

Et a apele le barnage 

Saignors dist il 9seilliez moi 
1888 Por ces oisiaus sui en effroi 

Q 1 me diroit que senefient 

Por q°i sor moi si formet c^t 

Se li donrroie moriheritage 4 * 

• I gr?e this combination just as it occurs in the MS. The or is some- 
what blurred but legible. The reason for the blunder introducing the ri here is 
not clear to me unless the copyist started to write the word rich*. 
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1892 Ma bele fille au cler visage 
Lors se tint li barnages muz 
Et les jeunes et les chanuz 
Mes li perilliez damoisel 

1896 Prist le seneschal au mantel 

Sire dist il se je cert fusse 
Q 9 je ceste promesse eusse 
Bien diroie au roi laventure 

1900 Et des .iii. oisiaux la nature 
Li seneschal respont manois 
Ici na pas mestier gabois 
Se li oisel ne sen aloient 

1904 Et lor g*nt duel ne delessoient 
Tu nen seroies pas creu 
Mes por foul et bricom tenu 
Sire dist il je sai ml't bien 

1908 Q'il dient par .S.' Aignen 
Dist li senechal sire rois 
Or entendez .i. poi vers moi 
Par foi ce me dist cest enfant 

1912 Q 9 se li tenez couvenant 

Bien vous dira de ces oisiaus 
Et de la corbe et des corbiaus 
Et car le f aites escouter 

1916 Je vous en p 1 por .S.' Omer 
Se par aventure dit voir 
Si li soit tenu a savoir 
Et se il ne dit chose certe 

1920 En lui oir na pas g*nt pte 
Et dist li rois je li afi 
Le covenant a en tenir 
Lors se leva en son estant 

1924 Bien lescoutent petit et g*nt 
Bon rois dist il en ces oisiaus 
Cest une corbe et .ii. corbiaus 

Veez ce corbel de dela 
1928 II a tenue xxx. anz a 
Cele corbe en quitee 
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Lautre an leva une chierte 

En la terre qui fu deserte 
1932 Cil sen torna par sa pov'te 

A eel autre corbel deca 

Q 1 de felon tens la gita 

Or est le viel corbel venu 
*936 Q 1 por sa fame est irascu 

Mes cil deca ne li velt rendre 

Ainz le ouide p plet deffendre 

Or veust oir apertement 
1940 Liquel lavra p jugement 

Jugiez lor il departiront 

Ne james ci ne crieront 

Ilors en esgarda li rois 
1944 Li ch'r et li bourjois 

Que celui avra p raison 

Q 1 la gita dou tens felon 

Oisel ce lor dist li meschin 
1948 Ces barons esgardent enfin 

Q' icelui la corbe avra 

Q 1 dou felon tans la gita 

Lors en est li vielz corbs pti 
1952 Et gita .i. si hideus cri 

Et les autres sen vont volant 

Et ml't g^nt joie demenant 

Q 1 onques puis ne retorn'ent 
1956 Ne desus le roi ne crierent 

Fo. 44™ col. 1. 

Li rois li fist prendre sa fille 

Et de son regne la saisie 

De son pere li est menbre 
i960 Q 1 est chaoit em povrete 

II i envoia un serjant 

Si li manda des maintenant 

A tant est son pere venu 
1964 Et ou pales est descendu 

Leive donent sanz demorer 

Car apreste f u le mengier 

Lors vost il la manche tenir 
1968 Au roi mes ne le puet soffrir 

Ainz a prise la toaille 
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A .i. autre serjant le bailie 
Estes vous le dit avere 

1972 Por q'l dut estre tormente 
Q*nt il orent mengie ades 
Dont ptirent hors dou pales 
Ne vous tourt pas a anui 

1976 Se vous ne savez q 1 je sui 

Cest vre filz que trebuchastes 
Enz en la mer et perillastes 
Por sol itant q' je disoie 

1980 Q' plus riche horn de vos seroie 
Et done nest il ore avere 
Puis li donna une cite 
Ausi voliez fere roi 

1984 Ce vos di ge dou cors de moi 
Cuidiez vous se je motasse 
Q' le vostre cors v'gondasse 



Ja ni avra ja filz honnor 
1988 Si maist dex le creator 

Por quoi li pere ait povrete 

Torne li est a g*nt vilte 

Et si dist len par le pais 
1992 Vez la le filz a un chaitis 

Je me lessasse avant pendre 

Ardoir en feu et metre en cendre 

Quovec ma dame me couchasse 
1996 Ne le vre cors vergondasse 
• Ce est voirs q'le mapela 

Mes onques dedenz moi netra 

Lors prist ses dras a descirer 
2000 Et son vis a esgratiner 

Est ce voirs dame dist le roi 

Oil dist elle par ma foi 

Nou savoie de rien 1" blasmer 
2004 Dont il deust plus tost parler 

Or parole ce mest avis 

G*nt joie en ont toz ses amis 

Moi meismes en est ml't bel 

• This letter is apparently an 1 though written lower in the line than the 
other letters. 
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2008 Ml't est sages li demoisel 

Onques mes hon de so enfance 
Ne fu de si g*nt atenance 
Et dist li rois mar le parlastes 

2012 De vre bouche le jugastes 
Mout estes bone sarmoniere 
Onques ne fu tel sar losegiere 60 
Et si savez plus que nul home 

2016 Contre les .vii. sages de Rome 



Avez .vii. jorz tenu estrif 
Por voir est fame maufe vif 
Au serjanz dist or la prenez 
2020 Enz en un re la me gitez 
Et cil le font isnellement 
Car il ne lamoient noient 



University of Wisconsin. 

• In MS. sarlosengiere apparently although it may be doubted whether the 
fourth letter is 1 or b. The sar seems to have been copied from the word above. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH- AM ERIC AN 
LITERATURE 

SPANISH-AMERICAN literature has never been adequately 
presented by writers on literary topics. In English there 
exists no book on the subject; and among the vast amount of writing 
catalogued by Poole's Index on Periodicals appears only one article, 
a review as far back as 1849, oi a few volumes of Mexican and 
Cuban poets. One South American novel, however, Maria by 
Jorge Isaacs, has been translated into English and found favor with 
the reading public. Translations of the metrical compositions pro- 
duced by the poets of Latin America do not exist. 

The collectors of the numerous anthologies of these poets have 
often been moved by a false ideal. Some include chiefly those 
compositions that conform most closely to a Spanish or a French 
standard, omitting patriotic verses, which, though good, are adverse 
to Spanish interests ; others, stirred by a spirit too intensely national, 
print a specimen of the verse of every compatriot. No compilation 
exists which shows broadly the growth of interest in native life, the 
"criollo" motive. Lyric verse, perhaps, does not exhibit the 
"criollo" so well as longer narrative poems and recent novels. 

Lyric verse was the earliest form of literature that developed 
after the separation of the various Spanish colonies from the mother 
country; purely patriotic and heroic, as in the odes of Olmedo or 
descriptive in the traditional Virgilian manner, as in the verse of 
Andres Bello. To-day, perhaps, the finest specimens in the Cas- 
tilian language originate from Americans; read, for example, the 
lyrics of Gutierrez Najera, Jose Santos Chocano, or Ruben Dario. 

But verse has given way throughout the world to prose forms 
of literature. History, especially of the narrative type, both learned 
and popular, has thriven upon the enormous mass of material 
offered by the records of the past. From history to fiction is but a 
step; so since 1880, under the influence of Zola, and the naturalistic 
school, novel writing has flourished ; most original in character when 
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the scenes are laid on native soil. Not to be despised for origi- 
nality are the sketches of manners which have made the fortune 
of many a journalist. Every country has produced a group of 
" costumbristas." 

Among the elements that foster the production of literature in 
Spanish America has always been the newspaper. Though sup- 
ported mainly by politics, it has always supplied its readers with 
matter of a literary character. No less influential are the literary 
clubs which abound everywhere. They give both stimulus and 
opportunity to the display of the natural oratorical talent of the 
Spanish Americans. On occasions of moment, the societies offer 
prizes for literary productions, a custom that has firm root in all 
the republics. Private individuals, schools, and governments sup- 
port the " certamen." 

The difficulty in writing a history of what the Spanish Ameri- 
cans have achieved in the way of literature accounts for its lack. 
The various countries are so widely separated that collections of 
books have been hard to make even if one is willing to expend the 
necessary funds. At present, through the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington, the founder of the Hispanic Society of 
America, the largest collection of books pertaining to the literature 
of Spanish America that has ever been gathered in one place is 
sheltered under the roof of the library of that society. The follow- 
ing bibliography gives an idea of the collection. 

From this bibliography are omitted the names of numerous 
works of a purely historical, scientific or political intent. 1 Not 
even from the point of view of literature does the author assert com- 
pleteness. For example, the period prior to the nineteenth century 
is represented only by the most important productions. But the 
interested person may find all that he requires in the bibliographies 
which are mentioned under that heading. For some works, dates 
and places of publication are lacking because the titles were taken 
from publishers' catalogues or gleaned from notices in bibliographies 
and reviews. A special difficulty arises in the classification of 

1 For a valuable bibliography of the phonology and lexicography of American 
Spanish, see C. C. Marden, Notes for a Bibliography of American Spanish, in 
Studies in Honor of A, Marshall Elliott The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
[1911L II, PP. 267-92. 
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authors by countries; Andres Bello, for example, is classed as a 
Venezuelan and Ruben Dario as a Nicaraguan on account of the 
accident of birth ; but Bello's influence was exerted mainly in Chile, 
and Ruben Dario found his opportunity when sent by an Argentine 
newspaper to Europe where he has lived ever since. In spite of its 
shortcomings, however, the present list affords a good working 
foundation of what the Spanish Americans have accomplished and 
are doing in literature. 

The author would be grateful for communications concerning 
omissions, or any topic of interest relative to Spanish-American lit- 
erature; for on this bibliography he bases a Literary History of 
Spanish America. Communications should be addressed in the 
care of the Romanic Review, Columbia University, New York. 

GENERAL BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM 
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Winahip (0. P.)» Early South American Newspapers.— Worcester, 1908. 
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THE RELIGION OF RABELAIS 



OPULARLY speaking Rabelais has for so long been condemned 



1 as irreverent, blasphemous, and immoral, that an attempt to 
class him among the foremost religious thinkers of his day may, at 
first thought, be regarded as too daring a claim. Because his writ- 
ings contain ribald expressions which seem incompatible with a 
serious attitude toward the relations between God and man, this 
author of yesterday has not been judged in the spirit of his time. 
His phraseology is that of his day, his expressions are often gross to 
our ears and unnecessarily free, but his writings contain, neverthe- 
less, a solid kernel of deep religious feeling, couched in the rugged 
speech of the sixteenth century. 1 

Although Rabelais wrote to divert, he wove into his satirical 
novel an undercurrent of very serious thought. It is this serious 
phase of his work that must be carefully examined in order to get a 
clear comprehension : ( i ) of Rabelais' attitude toward the dogma 
and forms of the Roman Catholic Church; (2) of his conception 
of an ideal religion. He lived at the time when Calvin and Luther 
were fighting the religious battle against the Church, a battle which 
was to bathe Europe in streams of blood. Erasmus, Bude, and 
other reformers were fighting the intellectual battle against medi- 
aeval ignorance and scholasticism. Just as Rabelais was one of the 
leaders in the struggle for liberty of thought in the intellectual move- 
ment, so he was also in the front ranks of the army warring for 

1 Although this subject has been treated before, no one, so far as I know, has 
made an attempt to collect all Rabelais' utterances having any religious sig- 
nificance, with the idea of making a sequential study of his philosophy of 
religion; such is my purpose in this paper. For general treatments see: Binet- 
Sangll, Les Lois Psycho physiologiques du Diveloppement des Religions, revolu- 
tion reUgieuse ches Rabelais, Pascal, et Racine, Paris, 1907. . . . Plattard, L'Ecri- 
ture Sainte et la Litterature Scriptuaire dans fOeuvre de Rabelais, in Etudes 
Rabelaisiennes, vol. VIII, p. 257. See also Rene* Millet, Rabelais, in Les Grands 
Ecrivains, Paris, 1905, Chap. IV. . . . Emile Gebhart, Rabelais, Paris, 1895, Chap. 
V. . . . Paul Stapfer, Rabelais, Paris, 1889, Chap. III. . . . Tilley, Francois 
Rabelais, Phila., 1907, Chap. XI. For a general commentary, Jean Fleury'i 
Rabelais et ses Oeuvres is very valuable. 
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religious freedom. But, unlike Luther and Calvin, Rabelais caused 
no bloodshed, no misery, in his opposition to the Church. He did 
not substitute one dogma for another. As in the realm of thought 
he said, "Think for yourself. Do not let others think for you," 
so did he urge liberty in religious beliefs. He points the way for 
the man who would think freely, regardless of the beliefs and forms 
of the church in which the accident of his birth may have placed him. 

Throughout the whole five books of Gargantua and Pantagruel, 
Rabelais is continually decrying the ignorance, hypocrisy, idleness, 
and selfishness of the priesthood, and in no gentle terms, but with 
the forceful, vigorous frankness of one who has seen intimately into 
the daily lives of the priests. He might have made a martyr of 
himself by leaving the Church and living out his principles, but he 
hated strife and discord. In retaining the priest's frock most of his 
life, he was only saving his own head. He realized that it would 
be many years before the world believed as he did. He was cen- 
turies ahead of his time. 

He was an advocate of reform, it is true, but of a reform 
brought about in a peaceful way. Attain your end through your 
intellect, and not with physical force, was his creed, and according 
to this creed he lived. He conformed outwardly with the practices 
of the Roman Church, and he did not join the Reformists, because 
they, in their turn, laid down certain dogmas. Ostensibly, then, a 
good Catholic, what was he in reality? 

Rabelais is constantly satirizing the mummery and meaningless 
repetition of prayer by priests, who see only the letter and not the 
spirit of their faith. The spirit and not the letter is his incessant 
cry. Under the instruction of Thubal Holoferne, the Sorbonne 
theologian, Gargantua goes to church with a greasy missal, hears 
twenty-eight or thirty masses mumbled, and then rushes through a 
"jumble of paternosters." Contrast this education of Gargantua 
with that which he later received under Ponocrates. With what 
9corn does Jean des Entommeures, Rabelais' manly priest, flout his 
brother monks, who in fear and trembling, flee from the attack of 
the enemy, chant litanies, seek counsel from some authoritative 
book, or pray to their patron saint, instead of bravely defending 
their lives and property. Compare the cold-blooded slaughter of 
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the defenceless and wounded enemies of the novitiates, after Jean 
has made his single-handed stand, with the horror for warfare and 
bloodshed in Grandgousier. 

Monks are like monkeys is the substance of Rabelais' estimate. 
Unlike horses and dogs, they are useless to mankind. They are 
parasites and are mocked and jeered at. "Un moine ne laboure, 
comme le paysant; ne garde le pays, comme l'homme de guerre; ne 
guerit les malades, comme le medecin ; ne presche ny endoctrine le 
monde, comme le bon docteur evangelique et pedagogue; . . . ilz 
mangent la merde du monde, c'est a dire les peches, ... Ilz mar- 
monent grand renfort de legendes et pseaulmes nullement par eux 
entenduz. . . . Et ce j'appelle mocque Dieu, non oraison."* 

Several times in the course of Gargantua, and in the first book 
of Pantagruel, Rabelais speaks in a friendly way of the "bons 
docteurs evangeliques." It will be seen later how he flayed them 
in their turn. 

Through Grandgousier, Rabelais attacks the custom of fathers 
of families going on long pilgrimages to the shrines of saints. 
Grandgousier sternly rebukes the pilgrims who have strayed into 
his kingdom, and bids them go home and take care of their families, 
instead of wasting valuable time in useless travel to the shrines of 
dead saints who are powerless to cause or stop pests. " Blasphe- 
ment ilz en ceste fa?on les justes et saincts de Dieu?" 3 asks Grand- 
gousier, referring to the teachings of the priests. This is not an 
attack against the saints who have been canonized by the Church 
for their good deeds, but against the superstitious belief among 
the people in legends which have gradually grown up about the 
saints, and against faith in their supernatural powers. In Chapter 
VI of this same book, Gargamelle, hearing a quotation from Saint 
John, says, " J'aime beaucoup mieulx ouir tels propos de l'Evangile, 
et beaucoup mieulx m'en trouve que de ouir la vie de saincte Mar- 
guarite ou quelque autre capharderie." This again is aimed, not 
against the saint herself, but against apocryphal legends. 

The last lines of farewell in Book II are a violent denunciation 
of the priests, who see only evil in life. They do not read books 
'Book i, Chapter 40. 
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on Pantagruelinc philosophy to enjoy a leisure hour, but to slander 
and malign the author. They seek for nothing but mud and dung 
in men's lives. They give you to understand that they are leading 
lives of devotion and contemplation, with fastings and flagellations, 
but it is not so; "curios simulant, sed bacchanalia vivunt." 4 This 
you can see by their red noses and pot bellies. Hate them and shun 
them as I do, and do not trust people who see life through a small 
hole — the wicked side only. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that there is here a personal feeling of hostility on Rabelais' s part 
against the theologians who had condemned his Gargantua. 

Later on, in Book IV, when the travelers pass the nine ships full 
of monks, Jacobins, Jesuits, Capucins, and hermits, who are going 
to the Council of Chesil, — Hebrew, the star of tempests, — Panurge 
became very joyful. Pantagruel, however, remained thoughtful 
and melancholy. Panurge, the good Catholic, recommends his sal- 
vation to their prayers for which he pays them liberally, but Panta- 
gruel watches them in sorrowful silence. These words are a dig- 
nified and powerful arraignment of the futile discussions at religious 
councils, and the practice of paying for masses for the living and 
the dead. 

At the Isle of Papimanes, Rabelais scores unmercifully the undue 
amount of reverence paid to the Pope and to the decretals, which 
were looked upon with greater awe than the Bible. Men are de- 
spoiled of their property, even burned at the stake, because they will 
not bow down to " ce bon Dieu en Terre." 5 Here charity is taught 
toward your neighbor, unless he be a Protestant or a heretic. All 
those who wear the priest's frock are assured a place in heaven. On 
earth " la monnoye papimanicque " 6 is used for feasting and drink- 
ing, a criticism of the self-indulgent priests who wring money from 
the poor for their own worldly comforts. At the luxurious banquet 
held in honor of the guests, God is not revered, it is "les decretales 
sacrosainctes " 7 — the letter again, and not the spirit. At the Isle de 
Chaneph — Hebrew, hypocrisy — the inhabitants are " patenostriers, 
santorons, hermites, chattemites, . . . hermitesses and chattemi- 



4 II, 34- 
•IV, 5a 
•IV, si. 
f Ibid. 
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tesses." 8 All the priestly class, then, according to this list, were 
hypocrites in Rabelais' eyes. 

At the Isle Sonnante, in Book V., the whole Roman Catholic 
Church, with its customs and superstitions, is violently attacked. 
Besides the hermit and the pilgrim, we find here the Templars also 
assailed. Not a single branch of the priesthood is spared. Facility 
of indulgences, the ease with which absolutions are procured, the 
Holy Grail, the Saint Veronica, are in turn, mercilessly held up to 
ridicule. The scattered attacks in the preceding books are here 
gathered and reiterated with redoubled vigor and boldness. These 
denunciations of the Church go together with Rabelais' arraignment 
of scholastic methods of education. In Rabelais' mind, scholasti- 
cism and the Roman Catholic Church were obstacles in the way of 
truth; both were heavy fetters binding men to ignorance and 
superstition. 

This, then, is Rabelais' destructive work in religion. What 
were his constructive ideas? Immediately the famous Abbaye de 
Theleme comes to mind. Here a " religion au contraire de toutes 
aultres " was to be instituted. Since there were rules in all other 
monasteries, there were to be none here. Therefore there were no 
laws in regard to prayer, and there was no chapel. Each inmate 
was to have his own private chapel, where he might pray or not as 
he chose. " Fais ce que vouldras " — not " Do whatever you please," 
but " Do as your conscience prompts you." For " gens liberes, bien 
nes, bien instruicts, conversans en compaignies honnestes ont par 
nature un instinct et aiguillon qui tousjours les pousse a faicts ver- 
tueux et retire de vice; lequel ilz nommoient honneur." 9 This pas- 
sage immediately follows and explains the famous "Fais ce que 
vouldras " which has been so distorted. Man is good by instinct, 
Rabelais thought, a principle fundamentally opposed to Calvinism. 

In Theleme, OtKrjfAa (note the significance of the name, free 
will), a man may act according to his own authority; he is not forced 
to depend upon that set up by others. No agnosticism, no atheism 
is preached, there is here no libertinism, no indulgence of the flesh, 
and the wine cellar is conspicuously absent. Rabelais himself be* 
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lieved in God and in the Bible, but he prescribed nothing in the way 
of a dogmatic law for others. Man has a right to think and to act 
as he chooses. Theleme is then a protest against the right of one 
man to prescribe laws of living and thinking for another. 

This Utopian abbey is also a protest against religious persecu- 
tion and a refuge for the persecuted. We read in the Inscription 
Mise Sur La Grande Porte, 10 sixth stanza : 

" Cy entrez, vous, qui le sainct Evangile 
En sens agile annoncez, quoy qu'on gronde. 
Ceans aurez un refuge et bastille 
Contre lliostile erreur, qui tant postille 
Par son f aulx style empoisonner le monde : 
Entrez, qu'on fonde icy la foy profonde, 
Puis, qu'on con fonde, et par voix et par rolle, 
Les ennemis de la saincte parole." 

There can be little doubt that this was intended as a word of sym- 
pathy and welcome for the Reformists, who were just beginning 
their campaign against the Church. 

"Ce n'est de maintenant," says Gargantua," que les gens reduicts 
a la creance evangelique sont persecutes. Mais bien heureux est 
celuy qui ne sera scandalise, et qui tousjours tendra au but et au 
blanc que Dieu par son cher filz nous a prefix." 11 The Reformists 
had not yet set up a dogma of their own, and here, as elsewhere in 
the first two books Rabelais shows that he feels sympathetic toward 
the new movement, and that he condemned the persecution insti- 
tuted against it by the Roman Church. 

The date of the publication of Gargantua is 1533. In 1550, 
Calvin, in his Traiti de S condoles, writes, " Rabelais et Periers . . . 
apres avoir goute l'Evangile ont ete frappes d'aveuglement." This 
was true. Rabelais at first welcomed Calvin and the Reform, but 
later he became blind to Calvin's dogma. In Chapter thirty-two of 
Book IV we get Rabelais' changed attitude toward Calvin. Here 
Calvin is classed along with the " matagotz, cagotz et papelars," and 
Rabelais denounces him and his followers as " les demoniacles Cal- 
vins, imposteurs de Geneve . . . monstres difformes et contre faicts 
en despit de la nature." 
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In the Abbaye de Theleme, then, there were to be no fixed rules 
for religious observances, but members of persecuted faiths were 
welcome, and there was to be an inscription over the door inviting 
men and women to come to Theleme and establish there a simple, 
profound faith in God's Holy Word. 

" Que Dieu par son cher filz nous a prefix," says Gargantua in 
the passage quoted above. Rabelais, according to this, believed in 
the divine origin of Christ. He did not, however, give to Christ 
the over-exalted position that he held in the Roman Catholic Church. 
To Rabelais, Christ was God's beloved messenger to man, his "sainct 
envoye," as he is often called. Rabelais also believed in the final 
judgment. "Quand Jesu-Christ aura rendu a Dieu le pere son 
royaume pacifique hors tout dangier et contamination de peche," 1 * 
thus writes Gargantua to his son Pantagruel in a long letter of 
exhortation to right living. 

How deeply the author was imbued with the Greek spirit, and 
especially with Plato's idealism, can be seen in the institution of 
Theleme. The influence of Plato's Republic, from which Rabelais 
often quoted, is very evident in Grandgousier's horror for war and 
in his dealings with his subjects and his enemies. He, too, longed 
for the day when " philosophers would be kings, and kings philoso- 
phers." Speaking of the deaths of heroes of classic antiquity, and 
of the atmospheric phenomena said to have accompanied these 
deaths, Pantagruel includes that of Christ, and calls him "cestuy 
tres bon, tres grand Pan, nostre unique Servateur — nostre Tout." 13 
But in the many prayers which are uttered by the three heroes not 
a single one is addressed to Christ or to the Virgin. 

Pantagruel always prays directly to God in times of danger, 
and in the terrible storm in Book IV he cries out, " Seigneur Dieu, 
saulve nous, nous perissons. Non toutesfois advienne selon nos 
affections, mais ta saincte volunte soit faicte." 14 Panurge imme- 
diately follows with, " Dieu et la benoiste Vierge soient avec nous! " 
Here is a very subtle distinction drawn between the beliefs of Pan- 
tagruel and those of Panurge, the orthodox Christian, a distinction 
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Rabelais did not dare express more boldly. It seems certain that 
here he meant to condemn prayer addressed to any other than God. 

With the Sorbonist, Thubal Holoferne, Gargantua went to 
church and mumbled paternosters. With Ponocrates — this name 
also is symbolic, ttAvos and tpdros, work and power — he does not go 
to church for prayers. In fact throughout the whole series of ad- 
ventures, not one of the heroes ever goes to church. Rabelais cau- 
tiously avoids having Gargantua taught not to attend services. The 
necessity of church-going is simply never mentioned. The efficacy 
of prayer is, however, always stoutly maintained. While Gargantua 
dressed in the morning, his new tutor read to him, " quelque pagine 
de la divine Escripture haultement et clairement, avec prononciation 
competente a la matiere . . . et selon le propos et argument de 
ceste le?on, souventesfois s'adonnoit a reverer, adorer, prier et sup- 
plier le bon Dieu." 15 

Although he does not go to church to hear mass, morning prayers 
are held in the young giant's apartments. The prayers are not 
mumbled as before with Holoferne, but are read aloud, distinctly 
and intelligibly. After dinner and supper prayers are said again, 
and before going to bed " si prioient Dieu le createur en Tadorant, 
et ratifiant leur foy envers luy, et le glorifiant de sa bonte im- 
mense." 16 Thus prayer to God direct four times a day was taught 
to the young Gargantua. 

These lessons and the prayers of Grandgousier, Gargantua, and 
Pantagruel, are among the most serious passages in Rabelais. The 
three heroes are in every respect models of righteous living, and it 
is in the descriptions of their daily lives, as well as in the letters 
from father to son, that Rabelais' sincere religious beliefs are dis- 
closed to us. 

What was Rabelais' attitude toward free will? Grandgousier, 
loath to make war upon his former friend, Picrochole, seeks counsel 
from God and beseeches him to guide Picrochole's mind aright. If 
he, however, wishes to punish Picrochole for having momentarily 
forsaken him, Grandgousier begs "pouvoir et sgavoir le rendre au 
joug de ton sainct vouloir par bonne discipline." 17 A little later, 
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writing to his son to come home, Grandgousier says of Picrochole, 
" Dieu eternel l'a laisse au gouvernail de son franc arbitre et propre 
sens, qui ne peut estre que meschant, si par grace divine n'est con- 
tinuellement guide." 18 

Man is inherently good, and will be saved, if he will look ever 
to God for help and guidance and if he will obey his command- 
ments, for he is omniscient and infallible. Man is punished for his 
sins here on earth, as is shown by Grandgousier's belief that he has 
been chosen as God's instrument to punish Picrochole, and to bring 
him back to the path of righteousness. In Rabelais' mind a man 
need not bow to the authority of the Roman Catholic Church in 
order to be saved, nor is any soul damned from birth, a conviction 
which was again contrary to Calvin's teachings. Righteous living 
and faith in God are all that is necessary to assure the salvation of 
the soul, according to Rabelais. 

The letter from Gargantua to Pantagruel, which has already been 
quoted, is in substance a letter of exhortation to live an upright life 
and to work hard in order to gain knowledge. Here is Gargantua's 
religious advice to his son. He first thanks God, "le souverain 
plasmateur" that man is immortal, that is that man lives forever, 
perpetuated by his son and his son's son. Through this physical 
propagation, man loses nothing by the sin of Adam and Eve. After 
enumerating the different studies which he wishes his son to pursue, 
he adds, "selon le sage Salomon, sapience n'entre point en ame 
malivole, et science sans conscience n'est que ruine de l'ame, il te 
convient servir, aimer, et craindre Dieu, et en luy mettre toutes tes 
pensees et tout ton espoir." 19 Here we have a deep faith in the 
absolute need of God's help even in study, for without him, learning 
and knowledge are useless. Here, as in every prayer of our heroes, 
and in every letter from father to son, implicit trust in God is de- 
voutly maintained, to the end that sin may not destroy the soul. 

Thereafter follow several other exhortations almost Biblical in 
expression. " Ne metz ton coeur a vanite ; car ceste vie est transi- 
toire, mais la parole de Dieu demeure eternellement. . . . Sois ser- 
viable a tous tes prochains, et les aime comme toy mesmes. . . . 
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Revere tes precepteurs. . . . Fuis les compaignies des gens esquelz 
tu ne veulx point ressembler." " In this ' magnifique plasmature ' 
created by ' le souverain plasmateur Dieu/ seek knowledge, my son, 
and work diligently in searching for it, but remember that learning 
without faith in God is vain." Can there be found in all literature 
a more beautiful, a more noble, a more inspiring letter from father 
to son? 

Once more the Greek influence on Rabelais is seen in the terms 
"plasmature" and "plasmateur." In this long letter of advice in 
regard to daily life, there is no mention made of the observance of 
the holy sacraments nor of church attendance. 

In view of the advice concerning evil companions, one may 
justly ask why Panurge is so close a friend of Pantagruel, and why 
Rabelais has given him so prominent a part in the last four books. 
Perhaps the author was pulling wool over the eyes of the censors 
in making his Odyssey seem but wild, picaresque escapades to amuse 
the reader. The witty, cowardly scapegrace, Panurge, is a devout 
Catholic, sharing in all the current superstitious beliefs of the times. 
He is moreover obsequious to all those connected with the Roman 
Church. How marked a contrast to Pantagruel's attitude ! 

When the prisoner of the Dipsodes is brought before Pantagruel 
and begs for life, the giant says to him, "Do what I tell you and 
have faith in God, for he will not forsake you. Even I, with this 
powerful army, have put implicit trust in God, my protector, who 
never forgets those who believe in him." 

Later on, just before the battle, Pantagruel utters a long prayer 
in which he promises if victorious to "prescher ton sainct evangile 
purement, simplement, et entierement; si que les abus d'un tas de 
papelars et faulx prophetes qui ont par constitutions humaines et 
inventions depravees envenime tout le monde, seront d'entour moy 
extermines." Then there was heard a voice from heaven saying, 
"Hoc fac et vinces." This is back in Book II, 80 when Rabelais was 
still a friend of the Protestants. The "papelars" are of course the 
Church dignitaries, and the " constitutions humaines " are the dogmas 
which had been gradually formed about the Church. It would seem 
here as though Rabelais had had a vision of a conversion of Christen- 
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dom en masse from Catholicism to Protestantism, as had happened 
before from Paganism to Catholicism. 

Immediately after the serious prayer, Rabelais lapses into his 
playful mood again, and there follows a parody on the legend of 
Constantine, and the voice from heaven. These and similar pas- 
sages, where even the Biblical phrases are parodied and where the 
Deity is alluded to in familiar terms, do not prove that Rabelais was 
in any way irreverent. He loved to joke at everything, however 
serious and sacred. It must be also borne in mind that the most 
sacred themes were treated very familiarly in Rabelais' time. They 
were part of the daily conversation of the people, and what seems 
to-day blasphemous, was then but the usual treatment of sacred sub- 
jects. In fact a great many phrases which Rabelais uses in speak- 
ing of God or of Christ were popular expressions of the time, and 
were taken from the mouths of the people, as he shows in his 
Briefve Declaration. 

In Pantagruel's prayer, he says that man is permitted by God to 
take up arms only in defense of his home and family. God does 
not need man to defend his faith for he has " mille milliers de cen- 
taines de millions de legions d'anges desquelz le moindre peut occire 
tous les humains." 21 God needs no mediator, "sinonde confession 
catholicque et service de sa parole." How weak and insignificant is 
man, and yet he thinks himself a tower of defense to God because 
he flies at the throat of any brother who worships God in a way con- 
trary to his own. What a strong protest against religious wars and 
a noble plea for tolerance is this prayer! 

The words " confession catholicque " are puzzling. In only one 
other passage does Rabelais speak of the sacrament of confession, 
and there in hostile spirit. Nowhere throughout the whole five books 
does he sanction the usage of any of the sacraments of the Roman 
Church. Neither of the two young giants is taught that confession 
is necessary. Can this phrase be a later interpolation added to sat- 
isfy some prying censor? Or did Rabelais really believe in con- 
fession at this period? Certain it is that the attack upon the sacra- 
ment later, and its significant omission in the hortatory letters and 
in the religious instruction of the heroes seem to show conclusively 
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that, at least in the latter part of his life, Rabelais did not believe in 
confession any more than in any other of the sacraments. 

The attack against the sacraments seems all the more pointed 
because it is not only directed against the most sacred of confessions, 
that of a dying man, but also against the sacrament of extreme 
miction. When Epistomen and Panurge go to consult the dying 
poet, Raminagrobis, he answers their questions, and then implores 
them to leave him in peace, for he has been pestered all day by a 
" tas de villaines, immondes et pestilentes bestes . . . lesquelles laisser 
ne me vouloient a mon aise mourir, et, par fraudulentes poinctures, 
gruppemens harpyacques, importunites f reslonnicques . . . me evoc- 
quoient du doux pensement onquel je acquiesqois, contemplant, 
voyant et ja touchant et goustant le bien et felicite que le bon Dieu 
a prepare a ses fideles et esleuz, en Taultre vie et estat d'immor- 
talite." 22 There is absolutely no doubt that this is a veiled thrust 
at the sacraments, as there immediately follows a discussion be- 
tween Panurge and Epistemon very cleverly introduced by Rabelais 
on the real meaning of Raminagrobis* words. Here again Rabelais 
carefully arms himself against a possible censure from the clergy, 
but at the same time makes his point clear. 

From the last words of Raminagrobis describing the ecstatic 
state of his soul in contemplation of heaven and in anticipation of 
a future life, it is clear that Rabelais believed in the immortality 
of the soul. 

Rabelais then believed in God, in the Bible as God's revelation 
to man, and in the efficacy of prayer to God; he believed also in 
Christ as God's messenger and in the redemption of man by him, 
in angels with supernatural powers, and in the saints without their 
attributed supernatural powers. 

Epistemon's account of hell cannot be taken seriously. It is 
simply a parody on the many descents into the infernal regions of 
classic and mediaeval writers. The only new thought perhaps lies 
in the relative positions given in hades to lords and commoners. 
The grands seigneurs and high dignitaries of the Church form the 
rabble and the philosophers and teachers the aristocracy. 

One of the most beautiful passages in Rabelais is Pantagruel's 
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Greek conception of God ; 28 — " Ceste infinie et intellectuelle sphere, 
le centre de laquelle est en chascun lieu de l'univers, la circonference 
poinct (c'est Dieu selon la doctrine de Hermes Trismegistus), & 
laquelle rien ne advient, rien ne passe, rien ne dechet, tous temps 
sont presens, note non seulement les choses passees en mouvemens 
inferieurs, mais aussi les futures." Thither the soul flees in sleep, 
and itself becomes part of the Great Cause. There it gets some 
knowledge of the mysteries of man, of the past and of the future, 
but on returning to our imperfect body, it cannot retain what it has 
acquired in that celestial sphere. " Not only have the Greeks taught 
us this," says Pantagruel, "but the Holy Scriptures also," referring 
no doubt to the interpretation of dreams by Joseph, Daniel, and 
others. Here again does Rabelais show his strong leaning toward 
the ideal Greek religion. His ascribing this doctrine to Hermes 
Trismegistus, who got it from his master Plato, is one of the 
instances where Rabelais confounded the immortals with the lesser 
minds. In addition to his other orthodox tenets, then, Rabelais 
believed in the divine interpretation of dreams. 

In this same Book III, 24 appears the only sincere honorable 
theologian to be found in Rabelais. Hippothadee (fonro* and 
large and apostle), is a man with some "horse sense." The 2Wo* 
we can easily understand. With Rabelais everything is big. " Seray 
je poinct coqu ? " asks Panurge of Hippothadee. " Nenny dea, mon 
amy," replies the latter, "si Dieu plaist." Whereupon Panurge 
despairs, saying that what is God's pleasure is an unsolvable mys- 
tery. But Hippothadee replies, "When I say if it pleases God, I 
mean that if you obtain God's favor, you will not be dishonored by 
your wife, for without God's blessing we can do nothing. Because 
you are in doubt as to whether or not you have God's blessing, you 
need not despair. By reading the word of God, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, you will learn there that if your wife is a virtuous, God-fearing 
woman, if she obeys his commandments and strives always to obtain 
his grace — which will certainly be lost if she lacks trust in him and 
disobeys his commandments — you will never be dishonored by her. 
If you, in your turn, live with her in lawful wedlock, love her, honor 
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her, and set her a good example, it will be impossible that she fail 
you. Just as the sun gives light to the lesser body, the moon, so 
will you be a shining light to your wife. For if you take her from 
a family of honorable, respectable, God-fearing people, she will not 
prove unchaste." Again Rabelais insists on the grace de Dieu which 
is within the reach of all men who live upright lives, and which will 
always be with the man who loves God and keeps his command- 
ments. Here, as elsewhere, Rabelais makes a plea for legitimate 
marriage. Nowhere does he countenance license, as he has been 
accused of doing. Not in chance does a man's happy wedded life 
lie, but in his careful choice of a wife, and in his upright, faithful 
relations with her. Can more conclusive evidence be brought to 
show Rabelais' attitude toward the higher, nobler things of life? 

The prologue of Book IV is an intimate chat between the author 
and his readers. In his whimsical fashion, after having searched 
for and found his spectacles, Rabelais sees his readers and wishes 
them health, the greatest boon to man, for " sans sante, n'est la vie 
vie, n'est la vie vivable . . . sans sant6 n'est la vie que langueur; la 
vie n'est que simulachre de mort." As for himself he is happy and 
healthy "moyennant un peu de Pantagruelisme." Why? Because 
" tel est le vouloir du tres bon, tres grand Dieu onquel je acquiesce 
auquel je obtempere, duquel je revere la sacrosaincte parole de 
bonnes nouvelles, c'est l'Evangile." Here it is neither Grandgousier, 
Gargantua, Pantagruel nor the good theologian who speaks. These 
are the words of Rabelais himself. " I hope," he continues, " that 
God will hear your prayers if they are uttered sincerely, and that 
he will fulfil your wishes if they are mediocre, for mediocrity is 
golden. Look into the Holy Bible. There you will find only 
mediocre prayers. Be not idle, and seek not to penetrate God's 
inscrutable ways; and marvel not that you have but a farthing while 
your neighbor has a million. To God one is the same as the other. 
Humble yourself in his presence and recognize your imperfections." 
Sane, sensible, almost prophetic words of advice are these. 

The last passages bearing upon this discussion are found in the 
last three chapters of Book V, the latter half of which was published 
posthumously. Most critics have agreed in assigning this ending 
to Rabelais, an inevitable conclusion, since there are brought together 
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in their final form the different elements in Rabelais' philosophy of 
religion. 25 

Pantagruel and his party have come to the end of their long 
journey and have finally reached "Toracle de la Dive Bouteille." 
Bacbuc — Hebrew for bottle — guides them to the famous bottle 
which is to solve the great mystery of life. "Drink of this bottle 
which is the fountain of knowledge," says she. " Study God and 
Man and ever strive in search of truth. Philosophers and thinkers 
have complained that their predecessors have left them nothing. 
But I say unto you that they are wrong. The things which are still 
hidden from man cannot be equalled by what is hidden under all the 
waters of the oceans and rivers. Eat from the table of your prede- 
cessors, and then drink from this bottle which is the fount of truth. 
You will find that to each of you it will have a different taste. No 
two men think alike. But after you have drunk, remember that the 
taste to another is different, and therefore think not that you have 
discovered the truth, and can set yourself up as an authority. ' For 
not the truth of which anyone is, or supposes himself to be possessed, 
but the upright endeavor he has made to arrive at truth, makes the 
worth of man/ In your search for truth forget not God, for knowl- 
edge without deep faith in God is vain. ' Or allez de par Dieu qui 
vous conduie.' " With these words Bacbuc ends her explanation 
and exhortation, and Rabelais lays down his pen for the last time. 

With his orthodox beliefs on one hand, with his denunciation of 
dogma, ritual, obsolete forms, and superstitions on the other, Rabe- 
lais shows seeds of absolute freedom of thought, untrammelled by 
tradition or superstition. Religion and not religiosity, the spirit 
and not the letter, a striving for truth and not an indolent accept- 
ance of the authority of the past is Rabelais' plea. He took all that 
was best in the Hebrew, Greek, and Christian religions, but he 
forced his beliefs on no one. He respected individual right to think 
out a religion to meet individual need. 



Boston University. 

"See Lefranc's ed. of Lisle SonnanU and introduction, published by 
Sod&6 des fitudes Rabelaisiennes, Paris, 1905. 
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DANTE PORTRAITS 



Through the courtesy of the editors of this Review I have had 
an advance reading of Professor Grandgent's faithful notice of 
Holbrook's "Portraits of Dante" and thus am enabled to add a 
few observations. It is a pleasure to concur in the reviewer's fa- 
vorable estimate of the work. Especially, it seems to me, the group- 
ing of the important portraits on single plates so that the types may 
be exactly compared deserves all praise. It is the first time within 
my knowledge that a genuinely scientific method has been applied 
to the genealogy of a portrait. The method is so good and so 
cleanly followed that it is surprising that no more persuasive result 
is attained than that of a single root for all likenesses, namely 
Giotto's portrait in the Bargello. It is, according to our author, 
the sole authentic likeness. From it all other portraits, excluding 
merely fanciful ones, are derivative. By a gradual aging process is 
evolved the current, gaunt type. Its finest exemplar is the bronze 
bust at Naples, which while ultimately dependent on Giotto, is an 
eclectic work of the late Quattrocento, showing traces of Boccac- 
cio's description of the poet. This composite bust has come to be 
the standard Dante, but obviously it is a work rather in divination 
than in literal portraiture. Giotto fresco remains our only real 
evidence as to " how Dante looked." 

Certain hasty conclusions and omissions which I shall have to note 
in criticizing this theory simply prove inexperience in handling art 
historical evidence. Iconography, which is really a minor branch 
of art history, is, unhappily, nearly always treated as a department 
of biography or of general history. The result is that portrait his- 
tories abound in blunders that a tyro in the history of art would 
avoid. There could be no better case in point than the literary 
mystification that still surrounds the portraiture of Shakspere. In 
short, the student of portraits should either have the training of an 
art historian or should requisition one of the clan as a collaborator. 
.Such a precaution would have saved Dr. Holbrook numerous minor 
infelicities. It would have prevented him, for example, from rele- 
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gating to a footnote, with a false attribution, the most important of 
the secondary sources, Filippino Lippi's Dante in the Carmine, the 
unmistakable source of Raphael's type in the Disputa. But to the 
main issue. 

Does the Giotto portrait tell us how Dante looked? This may 
well be doubted. Giotto endeavors to paint a friend who had been 
dead over a dozen years as that friend looked still twenty years 
earlier. Assuming, as perhaps we may, an early sketch to guide the 
portraiture, the difficulty of seeing Dante clear over an intervening 
thirty years would have been insuperable. The type itself is evi- 
dently idealized and without such individuality as Giotto's life por- 
traits, — Scrovegno at Padua, Cardinal Stefaneschi at Rome, and 
Bishop Pontano at Assisi, invariably possess. The late Xavier 
Kraus regarded Giotto's Dante merely as a retrospective, idealized 
portrait and as of little objective authority. Such is the impression 
it will make upon anyone who has previously familiarized himself 
with the portraiture of the early fourteenth century, and such a 
view is entirely compatible with Charles Eliot Norton's conviction 
that no portrait of the early revival compares with this in interest. 
One need hardly urge the manifold esthetic and personal claims of 
Giotto's reverent endeavor to recreate the youthful aspect of his 
great friend. To hail the Bargello Dante as resemblant portraiture 
of the poet at any age is quite another matter. 

Are all the later portraits derived from the Dante of The Bar- 
gello? Many reasons contradict so simple a genealogy. The mere 
fact that all the fifteenth century portraits differ from Giotto's in 
having a cap with a point hanging behind and long ear tabs, usually 
with ties, is prohibitive. It is precisely such trifles that denote an 
iconographic tradition. Buttons and laces are more significant in 
such connections than eyes and noses. Aside from these constant 
small differences, the derivation of a gaunt and aged Dante from the 
suave portrait of the Bargello presents great difficulties. We are 
satisfied that a careful scrutiny of Dr. Holbrook's plates will con- 
vince any art historian that none of the later types can safely be 
attached to the Giotto portrait. They all presuppose an original of 
gaunt character with the special iconographical details noted above. 
It appears that the Giotto portrait was greatly admired but com- 
pletely ignored as an authority. And that is just what we might 
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expect. First the portrait was not in a place of general resort. 
Next, this serene young face by no means corresponded to the Flor- 
entine notion of the stern poet of the " Divine Comedy." It prob- 
ably never has appealed strongly except to lovers of the "Vita 
Nuova." We may safely imagine that in the Renaissance as now 
Dante was to the average Italian simply the poet of the Inferno. 
Giotto's idyllic effigy may have been venerated, it never can have 
been really popular. The demand was for a tragic Dante, and the 
face painters properly betook themselves to an original containing 
tragic possibilities. 

This original we may confidently recognize in the gaunt profile 
prefixed to Ms. Palatine 320 of the National Liberty, Florence. 
Xavier Kraus perceived in this drawing a faithful copy of a four- 
teenth century portrait not Giotto's and declared it by far the most 
important likeness of the poet. By various enthusiasts the Palatine 
drawing has been attributed to Giotto himself, which is absurd, and 
to a recent date, which is only less so. The date doesn't much 
matter since the drawing is palpably a true copy of a fourteenth 
century original. It has distinct characteristics of Taddeo Gaddi's 
manner and should be a true sketch copy of that famous portrait 
which he painted in a Franciscan miracle on the choir-screen of the 
Church of Santa Croce. Without cuts this argument cannot be 
fully developed. It chanced that just before Holbrook's volume 
came into my hands I had been studying the Taddeo Gaddis at Santa 
Croce. On seeing the cut of the Palatine profile its ultimate pater- 
nity was immediately apparent. The reader may compare the Pala- 
tine profile with any good photograph (or even with the poor 
cut in Venturi, vol. V) of Gaddi's Marriage of the Virgin in the 
Baroncelli Chapel. This fresco contains a number of portraits 
which show the peculiarities and defects of the Palatine. Note 
especially the tall heads without occiput, the drawing of the outer 
corner of the eyes, the tuft of hair protruding at the nape of the 
neck. Even more striking is the effect of bent curved and swollen 
chest caused by clumsy drawing of the body in three-quarters posi- 
tion, the face remaining in profile. The reduction of the portrait 
to a bust in the Palatine copy naturally emphasizes this defect. 
When the Palatine drawing was made, knowing it only in repro- 
duction, I should hardly venture to say. But its faithful transcrip- 
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tion of Taddeo Gaddi's defects reveals a conscientious antiquarian- 
ism alien to the Quattrocento. In 1566 the choir screen bearing 
Gaddi's Dante was destroyed and that year perhaps some pious 
hand made the Palatine miniature, anticipating by nearly three cen- 
turies the kind of service that Seymour Kirkup was to render to 
Giotto's portrait. 

Holbrook has cleverly forestalled such a discovery by contending 
that Taddeo Gaddi, for reasons of piety and otherwise, must surely 
have depended on his master Giotto's portrait. Such a-priorisms 
are in place in transcendental subjects like biography or literary 
history; a mere art historian is bound by the evidence of his eyes, 
and to Holbrook's conviction that the Giotto and the Gaddi portraits 
must be virtually identical I can but humbly oppose the fact that they 
are different. The Palatine profile supplies us with a gaunt type as 
derivatives of which every early portrait in Holbrook's collections 
can be satisfactorily explained. They all echo as well the minor 
iconographical traits of this original. A gradual aging process with 
use of Boccaccio's description brings us to the Naples bust and 
Raphael's two types — to the standard conventional portrait of grim 
and aged Dante. 

A minute genealogy of the standard portrait is hardly safe or 
necessary, but one or two steps may be noted. Orcagna (or more 
probably his brother Nardo) in The Last Judgment, Santa Maria 
Novella, makes Gaddi's Dante more aged and haggard, but repeats 
faithfully the big eye which troubles Professor Grandgent in the 
Palatine drawing. The earliest example of the strongly protrud- 
ing under lip described by Boccaccio has escaped Holbrook's notice. 
It is in Pesellino's Triumph of Fame in Mrs. John L. Gardner's 
collection. The date of this cassone panel, which is well repro- 
duced and thoroughly discussed in Wernher Weisbach's "Pesel- 
lino" and in LaFarge and Jaccacis' "Notable Paintings," is 
about 1450 or earlier. This profile, with the Riccardian miniature, 
convince me that we have lost an early plastic type, perhaps 
medallic, which used Boccaccio's description and was the im- 
mediate prototype of the Naples bust. A middle stage between 
Pesellino's profile and Raphael's younger type in the Disputa is 
Filippino Lippi's portrait painted about 1484 in the Carmine. 
Raphael's older type is, as Holbrook notes, closely related to the 
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Naples bust. Why the painters of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies preferred Taddeo Gaddi's portrait to Giotto's seems plain 
enough. It met the need of a gaunt type with at least potentialities 
of grimness. Moreover Giotto's portrait was in the Chapel of the 
Podesta, one story up, and not a place of resort, while Taddeo 
Gaddi's Dante in the nave of Santa Croce must have been familiar 
to the whole populace, and was convenient for a copyist's purpose. 

How much this matter of accessibility counts is shown in the 
continued currency of Michelino's portrait which has hung since 
1465 in the Cathedral of Florence. Raphael Morghen's engraving, 
based on some derivative of Michelino, gives to a weak type at once 
its most oldwomanly development and widest distribution. Miche- 
lino's version was based on an earlier one, presumably also in three- 
quarter face, painted about 1430. We have what is pretty surely a 
derivative of this lost picture in a charming cassone panel, Collection 
of the Yale Art School, no. 38. This cassone, though the catalogue 
ascribes it to Gentile da Fabriano, is of Masaccio type and will not 
be later than 1440. There is a fair cut in the Burlington Magazine 
for August, 1907. Of course none of these three-quarter face por- 
traits is of any authority. 

The question of the date and degree of authority of the Palatine- 
Gaddi profile remains an open one. Taddeo Gaddi's The Miracle of 
the Spini Boy was a natural sequel to Giotto's stories of St. Francis 
in the Bardi Chapel which were painted about 1320. We know that 
Taddeo was busily occupied with the Baroncelli Chapel at Santa 
Croce as early as 1332 and for some years following. The fresco 
containing the Dante portrait is rather likely to have been painted 
in the interval between the two dates. It formed a part of the St. 
Francis cycle begun by Giotto, and the friars had every devout and 
decorative motive (since the fresco adorned the central screen) to 
push the work. In short it is by no means unlikely that Taddeo's 
portrait was painted a few years before Giotto's. I shall not emu- 
late Holbrook in asking How could Giotto have done otherwise than 
accept this portrait by his godson and righthand man ? Vasari tells 
us that Giotto went to Ravenna and there saw Dante and did certain 
work. The date must have been either 1320 or 1321. I know it 
is customary to reject this statement, but my study of Vasari crit- 
icism convinces me that the burden of proof in Vasari's apparently 
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unsupported statements is entirely upon his detractors. Nothing 
contradicts such a visit to Ravenna, and nothing is more likely than 
that Taddeo, who had been already at least five years in the bottega, 
should have gone along as famulus. As to the fact that the 
Palatine-Gaddi profile represents a middle-aged, not an old man, I 
can only say that we do not know how Dante bore his sixty-five 
years. We are not justified in ascribing to the old Dante the 
battered severity which first appears in portraits painted long after 
his death. It is also pretty certain that Taddeo Gaddi, an inferior 
talent with a bent towards prettiness, would have flattered any gaunt 
old man who sat to him. I do not share Professor Grandgent's mis- 
givings about oldish Dante portraits without the beard. I have 
known aged beard-wearers who occasionally shaved and actually 
preferred to be depicted without the oneste piutne. 

My conclusion is that Taddeo Gaddi's Dante, the identity of 
which with the Palatine miniature I have tried to show, may well 
have been a life portrait but is of no very inspiring quality. Yet its 
gauntness and accessibility made it the source of all fourteenth and 
fifteenth century versions. I can find no evidence that Giotto's 
Dante was imitated between its painting about 1334 and its recovery 
in 1840. The famous Arundel Society lithograph of the Giotto 
portrait by no means deserves confidence. Seymour Kirkup had 
the unhappy inspiration to combine his tracing and his color sketch, 
and in so doing he not merely weakened the line but changed the 
proportions. A close look at Holbrook's plate will show how the 
matter stands. Without the incentive of Holbrook's admirably 
orderly work, I could hardly have brought these scattered observa- 
tions to any satisfactory focus. 



Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
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Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Raffael: a Critical Study, with a Concise 
Iconography. By Richard Thayer Holbrook. Illustrated after the original 
portraits. London, Philip Lee Warner; Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 191 1. 

In 1897 appeared Krauss's admirable Dante, in which the likenesses of the 
poet receive considerable attention; and to the same year belongs Volkmann's 
Iconografia Dantesca, devoted to the pictorial representations of Dante and his 
works. Volkmann, in the course of his laborious investigations, examined, in 
addition to paintings and carvings, 115 illuminated manuscripts found in 27 cities. 
The earliest manuscript portrait extant may, it seems, go back as far as 1323, 
while the first presentment on a larger scale is probably not anterior to 1335. 
Dante died, it will be remembered, in 132 1. 

Since 1807 no comprehensive treatise on the subject has been publisht; and 
the present volume by Professor Holbrook easily supersedes the work of his 
predecessors. His method is worthy of all praise. With persistent industry 
he has gathered together all the material that can throw light on the subject; 
he discusses fully and intelligently all the important likenesses down to 15 12; 
and in a field where nearly everything is uncertain, and fancy is continually 
betraying critics into unwarranted conclusions, he habitually maintains a 
cautiously judicial attitude. Time and time again, when he must have been 
sorely tempted to formulate a dogmatic opinion, he rightly dismisses the problem 
as insoluble. In his 21 chapters he tells us all that is, at present, to be known, 
and all that can legitimately be surmised, concerning the really significant por- 
traits of any kind made within some two centuries of the poet's death; and 
these are illustrated by clear and artistically delightful reproductions. A de- 
scriptive catalogue enumerates about 100 portrayals, late and early, not discust 
in the body of the work. The author's researches lead him into interesting 
digressions on the discovery of the Bargello fresco and on the life of Giotto. 
A copious bibliografy and an index complete the volume. 

Of verbal delineations of Dante the only one that counts is that of Boc- 
caccio, who, romancer tho he was, took pains to gather information from persons 
that had seen the great Florentine in his later years, and who would not have 
been likely to expose himself to criticism by those who knew. " Our poet," he 
says, " was of middle height, and in his later years he wallet somewhat bent over, 
with a grave and gentle gait. He was clad always in most seemly attire, such 
as befitted his ripe years. His face was long, his nose aquiline, and his eyes 
rather big than small His jaws were large, and his lower lip protruded. His 
complexion was dark, his hair and beard thick, black, and curly, and his ex- 
pression ever melancholy and thoughtful" Now here at once we encounter two 
difficulties. In the first place, according to Boccaccio, Dante had black hair; 
but in a confused passage in one of his Latin eclogues Alighieri apparently calls 
his hair once tawny, now gray, and the Bolognese poet Giovanni del Virgilio, in 
his reply, repeats the verb fiavescere. It is possible that Dante's "gray" may 
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refer to the future rather than the present, as does certainly the " altro vdlo " 
of the well-known verse in the Paradiso— if, indeed, this last fraser has anything 
to do with hair. But how shall we reconcile the "tawny" with Boccaccio's 
"black"? Dante himself affords no other hint, and no clue is to be found in 
the only trustworthy portrait There is absolutely no satisfactory explanation 
of the contradiction. Secondly, Boccaccio describes the elderly poet as black- 
hearded; and Dante himself, in Purgatorio, XXXI, puts into the mouth of 
Beatrice, who is addressing him, the words "alza la barba," which would be 
pretty pointless (even if barba did sometimes mean " chin ") unless the author 
thought of himself as wearing a beard. It would seem, then, altogether prob- 
able that AHghieri in his mature years was bearded. But his effigies, while 
generally agreeing with Boccaccio in other respects, consistently represent him, 
at all ages, as beardless. A natural conclusion would appear to be that all the 
likenesses of our poet, except the youthful ones, are without foundation in fact. 
And this view is entirely in accord with other evidence. 

The current effigies of Dante made before the sixteenth century show three 
types, which, however, have a good deal in common : the beautiful head depicted 
by Giotto; the strong, sad, mature face of the "death-mask" and the Naples 
bust; and the less vigorous and less individual countenance to be seen in 
Michelino's picture in the Duomo, in a painting by Andrea dal Castagno, and in 
the low relief on the tomb at Ravenna. As far as we are aware, only two 
portraits of Alighieri were made by artists likely to know anything definite about 
his looks— Giotto's Bargello fresco and a picture by Taddeo Gaddi in Santa 
Croce. The latter was unhappily destroyed, and we know nothing of it save 
that it was regarded as fine and lifelike. It is possible that the Michelino type 
goes back to this source; but Holbrook prudently refrains from committing 
himself on the subject That the Bargello painting is by Giotto, and that the 
figure supposed to represent Dante was really intended for him, there can 
scarcely be a reasonable dout Who the other men in the fresco are, we do not 
know. Filippo Villani is the first to speak of the work, and it is described in 
an enthusiastic sonnet by Pucci, the town crier of Florence. Both of these men 
were near enough to Dante's and Giotto's time to be well informed. Later it is 
mentioned by Vasari. Covered with whitewash for centuries, it was revealed in 
1840; and the independent drawings of Kirkup and Faltoni, made before the 
bungling restoration by Marini, have accurately preserved it for us. It cor- 
responds to our ideal of Dante and also, making due allowance for the differ- 
ence in age, to Boccaccio's characterization. There certainly is, even in this 
early likeness, a tendency to protrusion of the lower lip; the hair unfortunately 
is concealed. Holbrook shows that the portrait, in all Hkelihood, dates from the 
years 1334-36— that is to say, after the fire of 1332, which destroyed a part of 
the Bargello, and thirteen or more years after Dante's death. It must, then, 
have been made from memory, from description, or possibly from a previous 
sketch. Giotto, who was regarded as a Florentine, and was probably only about 
a year younger than Dante, almost surely met the already distinguisht poet in 
his youth, altho we have no documentary proof of their traditional friendship. 
Holbrook cites internal evidence to show that the picture was made after the 
Commedia was known. Some of this is not quite convincing. The vague cluster 
of unidentified fruit which the poet holds does not inevitably suggest Dante's 
"dolci pomi"; and the three colors— red, white, and green— in which he is clad 
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arc, to be sure, identical with those which clothe Beatrice in the Purgatorio, 
but they are also the conventional symbols of the Christian virtues. However, 
these details are not essential to Holbrook's argument. 

The Palatine miniature, according to our author, is a copy, direct or indirect, 
of this fresco. The resemblance is indeed striking, the more so if we cover the 
deeply shaded eye of the miniature. As is well known, the eye of Giotto's 
portrait is lacking, having been ruined by the clumsy removal of a nail. In the 
restoration this feature is probably made too small, but it can never have been 
quite so conspicuous as the one in the Palatine likeness. The latter, moreover, 
perhaps unintentionally, makes the face older; it shows also a bit of curly hair, 
and adds an abnormal projection of the chest. To this miniature Holbrook 
assigns an important place, for he traces to it (or to some unknown picture of 
the same type) the Naples bust and the so-called " death-mask." 

That the " mask " is no mask at all was already known, and competent critics 
have been coming to the conclusion that it cannot have been directly taken from 
a death-mask. Holbrook proves pretty clearly, from the plaster image itself, 
that it can hardly be even a free copy of one. Besides, from ancient times 
until the fifteenth century he can find no record of the making of death-masks. 
The shape of the head, too, is different from that of Dante's skull. Further- 
more, there is absolutely no evidence, save record and tradition of compara- 
tively recent date, to connect this heirloom with any early effigy of Dante. 
On the other hand, it shows us almost exactly the same face that we find, with 
finer execution and with a somewhat different pose, in the Naples bust. This 
splendid head is, in Holbrook's opinion, a product of the imagination of a great 
but nameless artist of the fifteenth century, who was guided by the relatively 
youthful Palatine face and presumably by Boccaccio's description. The " mask," 
he thinks, is a copy of the bust, as is likewise the picture in the Riccardian 
manuscript. This last, crude and ugly as it is, evidently does belong to the same 
class. Holbrook's thesis is plausibly argued, and, in default of conclusive ex- 
ternal evidence, may be provisionally accepted. His theory contains no funda- 
mental improbability ; it accounts for the known facts, and runs counter to none. 

The other real or supposed portrayals of Alighieri have little or no interest 
as likenesses, and few indeed have much to commend them as works of art. 
Botticelli's illustrations reveal no clearly conceived or consistent type. One may 
perhaps be pardoned for not sharing the author's admiration for Raphael's hard- 
visaged creations, which are doutless responsible for much misconception of the 
poet's appearance and character. 

Professor Holbrook's large, handsome, copiously and beautifully illustrated 
volume will prove equally acceptable as an appropriate gift-book for any reader 
of taste and as a store of well-digested information for the specialist 
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Mr. Hutton's aim to write the first serious contribution in English on 
Boccaccio and his work is most laudable; especially as no one has tried to 
sum up the results of Boccaccio studies, with the exception of Wesselofski in 
his important work in Russian, which is not generally accessible, since Gaspary's 
treatment in the second volume of his Geschichte der italienischen Literatur, 
published in 1888. Unfortunately Mr. Hutton does not seem to be acquainted 
with this model of concise criticism and well-founded erudition, which would 
have served as a test by which to mark the advance made in this interesting 
field of Italian literature during the last twenty years. That he should refer to 
standard works on Boccaccio is obvious, but Mr. Hutton's first-hand acquaintance 
with periodical literature on the main subject is casual, and on subsidiary sub- 
jects almost nil, while he himself has not elucidated a single one of many 
knotty problems. 

In the first four chapters and in one of the appendices it was quite unneces- 
sary to pad the notes with references taken from Crescini's and delle Torre's 
monographs, on matters of detail which have been definitely settled, and in any 
case it would have been well to copy more closely better informed sources than 
to be guilty of such errors as "Geschichte des aus gangs des Tempelherrenor- 
dens," and " Zeitschrift fur Rom. Phil" The analyses of Boccaccio's early 
works in the fifth chapter may be of use to those who do not read Italian; but 
their service ends here. A note on p. 66 shows the limits of Mr. Hutton's 
acquaintance with medieval literature, from which the material for these works 
was drawn. In speaking of the Philocolo he writes : 

It seems to me certain that in Naples he must have seen or heard these 
poems. The Provencal troubadours, especially Rambaldo di Vaqueiras, sang 
the loves of Florio and Biancofiore. ... It has been contended by Gere, 
Discours sur Wot des lettres au XIV. siicle in Hist. Litter., II, 97, that 
Boccaccio's work is only an imitation of the French poems. This cannot be 
upheld. The legend was everywhere in the Middle Ages. It was derived from 
a Greek romance, and many of the happenings and descriptions used by Boc- 
caccio are to be found in the Greek romances. 

It is too bad that Mr. Hutton has not confided to his readers his own 
knowledge of the language in which these poems, read or heard by Boccaccio, 
were written. Perhaps in Provencal in whose literature are found a dozen 
illusions, more or less, to a French version of the story? The Greek romance 
referred to is a translation of the Philocolo made in the fourteenth century, and 
how many have written in vain, as far as Mr. Hutton is concerned, to show 
that many of the details in the Italian work are paralleled in the literatures of the 
further East, Jewish, Arabic and Persian. Victor Le Gere's Discours formed 
vol XXIV of the Histoire litthaire de la France, of which Mr. Hutton does 
not wish to cite the second volume, but the second volume of the separate 
imprint of the Discours. There is no reason for the author to give the English 
forms of the Italian names, "Troilus;" "Criseyde" and "Pandarus" in the 
analysis of the FUostrato, since he has kept the Italian names of the characters 
in his other analyses. It is unfortunate that before discussing the sources of 
the FUostrato in academic style he had not read Savj -Lopez's article on the 
subject. He shows himself equally unacquainted) with Crescini's notes on the 
sources of the Teseide. On the other hand he gives no evidence for his remark- 
able statement (94) that the Ninfale Fiesolano was derived in part from Achilles 
Tatius. 
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Why is it so certain that Boccaccio went to Naples in 1345 (no)» when 
Hortis's argument against such a trip has been generally accepted? And one 
docs not need to rely on the evidence of the third Eclogue as to his visit to 
Franceso degli Ordelaffi in Forli in 1346 (120), because his letter to Zanobi da 
Strada was written from there at that time. And there is just as- much authority 
to reject the authenticity of this letter (123, n. 2) as to doubt the visit to 
Petrarch at Padua in 1362 (219). The chapter (XIII) on Leontius Pilatus and 
the translation' of Homer has been written without the use of the classic work 
Pitrorque et 1' humanism e of de Nolhac, who is consistently referred to as 
De Nohlac, as the author of two articles published preparatory to his book. 
Mr. Hutton has no idea of the superior use made of the fourteenth Eclogue 
(214, n.) by the author of the Middle-English Pearl. The chapter devoted in 
part to the Latin works, offers no new contribution to the subject, as the 
author does not even discuss the dates of the composition of the various works 
Perhaps it is because the language in which they are written is a stumbling- 
block to judge by the use made of Lydfeate's version of the De Casibus, and his 
Own rendering of a phrase " Not being able to understand it [t. e. the Thebais] 
he asks for an example with glosses" (59, n. 1), and his constant reference to 
Boccaccio's well-known poetical letter to Petrarch on Dante as the Carme (254, 
256, 263, n., 416). 

The last chapter, on the Decameron, adds nothing to the subject in the way 
of either information or appreciation, and the appendix thereto, in which he 
gives a synopsis of the work has as little value as the seven appendices which 
precede it The references to studies on the separate stories, and the citations 
of analogues only show how little Mr. Hutton was prepared to deal with this 
particular phase of his subject. An index to the Decameron may have its use, 
but one is rather interested in the themes of the stories, instead of in the 
names under which the various personages of Boccaccio's versions figure. 

The publisher has done his share of the work well, however poorly the 
author has done his. The book is well printed and has numerous good repro- 
ductions of paintings, illuminations and engravings of subjects connected with 
Boccaccio's life and works, if one's pleasure is marred sometimes by an un- 
happy choice in subject, and by finding the well-known translator of Boccaccio, 
Laurent de Prexmerfait, miscalled " Laurent le premierfait," no less than eleven 
times in the legends of the reproductions, and in the index to the illustrations. 
Mr. Hutton is no doubt in love with things Italian, and has a personal fondness 
for Boccaccio, but that does not excuse him for writing a book which calls for 
the use of tools of scholarship of which he knows neither the existence nor the 
practice. Moreover it is not only a matter of knowledge in which Mr. Hutton 
is failing; it is a proper feeling for the type of men he deals with. Dante is 
reproved as unpatriotic and treacherous, and Petrarch's preference for the Latin 
tongue as a vehicle for transmitting knowledge is regarded as the prejudice of an 
ecclesiastic. 

Mr. Toynbee's book is of quite a different character from that reviewed 
above. The fourth edition of a work, meritorious in every way, the author 
has taken the opportunity, in revising it, to make considerable additions. Of 
these the most noticeable are the brief analyses of Dante's works. They have at 
once the merit of bringing the reader nearer to the poet in making him 
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acquainted with the less generally read works, and) in clarifying the discussion 
of their relation to each other, and their individual problems. No less interest- 
ing is the information in regard to the manuscripts and editions, and in the case 
of the Divina Commedia, the commentaries, of which Mr. Toynbee gives a 
chronological list closing with the sixteenth century, in one of the appendices. 
Of particular interest to English readers are the few pages devoted to the 
editions of the Italian text of the Commedia printed in England, and the 
English translations. Of the new appendices, the most interesting is the 
genealogical table of Dante's family, which gives references to the documentary 
sources, and to Dante's own allusions to different members of it In short, in its 
present form, this work is equally valuable as an introduction to the study of 
Dante, and as the best reference book on the subject for advanced students. 

There are few comments for the critic to make on such an excellent work. 
A phrase or a note should have been given to mention the nature of Cecco 
d'Ascoli's imputations against Dante on account of the tatter's discussion of 
Fortune in the Inferno (pp. 108, 156). Enough credit has not been given to 
Wilde in the account (132 ff.) of the discovery of Giotto's portrait (T. W. 
Koch, Dante in America, 23, 31-6). Sir Henry Layard's report of Kirkup's oral 
account of his share in it is worth consulting (Autobiography and Letters, I, 
28-30). In the chapter on the apocryphal anecdotes about Dante, the author 
should have referred to Kohler's review of Papanti's work (Jahrb. f. rom. und 
engl. Lit., XIV, 423-436; or R. Kohler, Kleiner e Schriften, II, 626-643), while 
very recently the variants and source of the story of the cat and candle have 
been the subject of an exhaustive study of Cosquin (Rom., XL, 373 ff. ; 481 ff.). 
Then the translation (146) of the anecdote in Petrarch's Res memorandae should 
have been given with the emendations suggested by Hortis (Studj sulle op lat. del 
Boccaccio, 303, n. 2; cf. F. Novati, Giorn. stor., XIV, 463-4). As the first edition 
of Birckbeck's The Protestants Evidence published in 1634 contained the cita- 
tions and translations from the Commedia that are found in the edition of 1657 
(Rom. Rev., II, 219-221), it antedated by a year Thomas Heywood's HierarchU 
of the Blessed Angels as the first work printed in England, containing several 
lines of the Italian text of the Commedia, as well as being the first attempt of 
what is professedly a translation. The opinion of Oporinus that the author of 
the De monorchia was not Dante the poet was still thought worth denying by an 
English writer at the end of the seventeenth century (Rom. Rev., II, 221). The 
date of the discovery of Dante's five letters in the Vatican Ms. Pal. 1729 should 
have been mentioned in connection with the first of these (247) instead of 
being first mentioned in the discussion of the fifth letter, an arrangement which 
might lead to confusion in the reader's mind. 
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of Professor Morel-Fatio and Seflor Rodriguez Marin, the two leading masters 
in the field with which the author deals. Let it be said at once that the two 
works show sound method and excellent craftsmanship, and are a credit to all 
concerned. 

The first-named book is a study of the life, personality, friends, and times 
of Herrera, and a careful history and analysis not only of his works but also of 
his work and its influence. 

As very little of a concrete nature is known concerning Herrera, Pro* 
fessor Coster has been able to put practically all of it into one short chapter of 
seventeen pages. 

In order to complete our knowledge of the man who won so many tributes 
from his contemporaries, Professor Coster has searched far and wide for all 
possible evidence concerning the persons with whom the poet had dealings of any 
kind. The results of these investigations are set before us in the succeeding 
five chapters, which are filled with interesting facts. Here pass before our eyes 
celebrities in every walk of life: nobles, ecclesiastics, artists, warriors, juris- 
consults, scholars, writers of prose and verse, the whole of that vivacious and 
talented society which during the last half of the sixteenth century made Sevilla 
in many respects the most brilliant city in all the Spains. It is a charming 
picture, and we linger over it with delight undiminished by the fact that we are 
reading a doctoral dissertation. And yet some critics have the temerity to say 
that all doctoral dissertations are uninteresting and dry! 

On page 19 there seems to me to be a curious error in computation. Line 
8 reads: "Juan Malara ou Mal-lara 6tait ne a Seville en 152/:" and following 
the hint we read in note 1 : " M. Rodriguez Marin (cf . Barahona de Soto, p. 
153) suppose que le portrait publie en 1567 en tete des Scolies d'Aphthonius, et 
qui porte rinscription : JEtatis meat XLII anno, prouve qu'il est ne" en 1525. 
Mais pourquoi ce portrait ne serait-ii pas anterieur de deux ans a la publication 
des Scolies? 99 There is a difference of two years between the generally accepted 
date and the one proposed by Seftor Rodriguez Marin. But the change of two 
years suggested by Professor Coster, instead of correcting this difference, would 
force us back to 1525: for example, the portrait, antedating the Scolies by two 
years, would be of the year 1565, and being of the forty-second year of its 
subject, would give us 1523 as a birth-year. 

The last of these five chapters concerning Herrera's friends is devoted ex- 
clusively to the Count and Countess of Gelves. Therein is told the story of the 
bitter-sweet romance that came into Herrera's life and was the inspiration for 
most, if indeed not all, of his love-lyrics: his very real and wholly chaste love 
for the Countess of Gelves. This chapter completes- the biographical data of 
the first chapter. It is furthermore of very great interest for the side-lights it 
throws on the luxurious habits of the period. Some one ought to give us a 
careful study of such works as Calvete de Estrella : El Felicissimo viaie del muy 
alto y muy poderoso Principe Don Phelippe, Hijo d'el Emp evador Don Carlos 
Quinto Maximo, desde Espaha d sus tierras de la baxa Alemania, from which, 
with all due acknowledgments, Professor Coster drew whatever information he 
could find concerning the Count of Gelves, who accompanied the Prince as 
Gentleman of the Table. 

Herrera's works are treated chronologically and analytically in chapters 
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VII and VIII. At the end of chapter VIII we find several citations in which 
Lope de Vega makes mention of Herrera. To those there given, we may add 
two other passagea 

In the Novelas & la SeHora Marcia Leonardo (Gagman el Bravo), in La 
Circe, Madrid, 1624, fol. 139 vo., from which I quote (or Bib. de Ant EspaHoles, 
38, p. 37 s ), Lope says: 

Ya V. m. * * * sabra que nuestro Don Felis era soldado en la batalk naual 
tan escrita de tantos historiadores, tan cantada de tantos poetas, que m a mi 
esta bien referirla, ni a V. m. escucharla; y aunque para esta ocasion pudiera 
remitirla al diuino Herrera, que lo fue tanto en la prosa como en el verso, me 
parece que es mas acertado que la busque en vno de los tomos de mis comedias, 
donde la entendera con menos cuydado. 

And in La Dama boba, 1613 (Schevill : Studies in Cervantes, I, p. 2; Modem 
Philology, IV, 1906-7, p. 678), Act III, verse 98, in the list of Nise's favorite 
books Lope makes her father mention 

"obras de Herrera el diuino." 
Thus is the text given by Schevill from has copy of the signed and dated 
autograph manuscript in the possession of the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. 
The text of the play as given in the Biblioteca de Autores Espaholes, volume 
24 (VoL I of the Comedias Escogidas de Lope de Vega) is very corrupt, but 
the reference to Herrera survives, p. 310*: 

" Y de Herrera el divino 
Canciones." 

An account of the editions of Herrera's works appears in chapter IX, which 
contains the sad story of the total loss, soon after the poet's death, of the 
manuscript in which he had collected and revised, and wholly prepared for the 
printer, the definitive edition of all his works. This chapter contains evidence, 
furthermore, which completely destroys the authority of Pacheco's edition of 
1619. 

Professor Coster examines and discusses, in the next three chapters, the 
various sources of Herrera's inspiration. The manner in which he has grouped 
these several sources is not without interest and value : " The Religious Feeling," 
"The Feeling for Nature," and "Science," forming chapter X, with " Phi- 
losophy" and "Love" treated together in chapter XI, while chapter XII is 
given over entirely to " Patriotism," which Professor Coster considers the pre- 
dominant source of inspiration. 

On page 259 we read: " Agustin de Rojas Villandrando pouvait dire en 1600, 
dans son Viaje entretenido, que Seville etait le resume etc." If Professor 
Coster had given his authority for so early a date as 1600 for the Viaje entre- 
tenido, he would have saved considerable time for those who read his book. The 
date he gives may be correct, or he may have meant to say " vers 1600 " instead 
of "en 1600," In any case, the present writer has not available any evidence 
that places the book earlier than the end of 1602 or the beginning of 1603. The 
princeps edition, Madrid, 1604, bears a Tassa of Valladolid, October 22, 1603; 
an Aprobacidn of Valladolid, May 15, 1603; a Licencia (by San Juan de Ortega), 
June 16, 1603; a PrivUegio for ten years, at Valladolid, September 24, 1603; 
and a colophon dated 1603. 

A long, carefully worked-out chapter (XIII) presents Herrera's literary 
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doctrine, for which, owing to the disappearance or noncompletion of the Ars 
poetica that the author planned to publish, we must look in his Commentary to 
the works of Garcilaso. The chief principles laid down are: first, Imitation of 
the Classics, especially the Latins and the Italians ; second, Verisimilitude ; third, 
Erudition. It is in connection with this third principle that we find categorically 
stated the desirability of a certain amount of obscurity in poetry that has any 
pretensions. We thus find in Herrera's theory and practice the germ of cul~ 
teranismo, perhaps better known, through its chief devotee, as Gongorism. 

After four chapters analyzing the various kinds of verse employed by the 
poet: Sonnet, Elegy, Ode, and Eclogues and Stanzas, we have a whole chapter 
concerning history, to which Herrera dedicated the last part of his life. Un- 
fortunately for us his History of the World to the Epoch of Charles V seems to 
have been completely lost. We have, however, several of his other historical 
writings, and the dedication to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, at the beginning of 
the Relation de la guerra dt Chypre, sets forth that the business of the his- 
torian is the search for truth, whether welcome and pleasant or not Occa- 
sionally Herrera falls below his own high standard, but that should not blind us 
to the merit of his lofty aims. 

Precepts concerning style, the uses of archaisms and neologisms, and ideas 
concerning metrics are the topics dealt with in chapter XIX. One would do 
well to read it immediately after chapter XIII which treats of the literary 
doctrine. 

Fernando de Herrera was a forerunner of the scholars who form our 
spelling-reform board of today. These gentlemen will find much to interest 
and not a little to instruct them in the chapter (XX) wherein Professor Coster 
sets forth and analyzes the orthographic reforms proposed and employed by 
Herrera. 

Before taking up Herrera's own reforms, Professor Coster mentions briefly 
some of those who, previous to Herrera, had dealt with the subject: Enrique de 
Aragon, Marquess of ViHena (who in his Arte de trobor, 1443, treats of silent 
letters) ; Dr. Busto (whose Arte para aprender & leer y escreuir perfectomente 
en romance y latin appeared in 1533), and others. But we look in vain for any 
mention of the real pioneer in modem spelling reform. For Enrique de Villena 
was not strictly speaking a spelling reformer; he merely called attention to the 
fact that in certain cases certain letters are written and not pronounced. 

It is well known to all scholars that the great Spanish humanist Antonio de 
Nebrija gave us the first two authoritative treatises on the question of Spanish 
orthography: the Gromdtica castellana (1492), and the Reglas de ortografia en 
la lengua castellana (1517). The principle which he laid down as fundamental 
is so still : " We must write as we pronounce and pronounce as we write." 

But Nebrija had to surmount the same difficulty that now faces us in Eng- 
lish, the existence of an unscientific alphabet. He chose the only scientific 
method of overcoming the difficulty: the establishment of an alphabet wherein 
each letter or sign should represent only one sound, and each sound should be 
represented by only one letter or sign. Without such a basis all spelling reform 
in any language is doomed to failure. If memory serve me well Professor 
Geddes some years ago proposed some such plan as this for an international 
alphabet or key wherewith to write the representative pronunciation of any 
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language in any dictionary: one key for all languages and dictionaries and not 
a different key for each dictionary even in the same language, as witness our 
own Century and Standard Dictionaries. Spelling reform was a secondary 
object in the plan of Professor Geddes, but it would have been, in the course 
of time, an inevitable consequence. It is to be regretted that the plan died, 
being practically still-born. 1 The failure to mention such important treatises 
as these of Nebrija is probably due* to a mere oversight on the part of Professor 
Coster, who must know them, since, six pages beyond where he should have 
spoken of them he mentions, in the foot-note to page 405, Cuervo's masterly 
study Disquisiciones sobre antigua ortografia y pronunciacidn castellanas (Revue 
hispanique, II, 1805, pp. 1-69), which opens with an examination of Nebrija's 
works on this subject. To this note, which refers particularly to the use of c, c, 
and z, we may add : Ford, J. D. M. — The Old Spanish Sibilants, which appeared 
in the Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. VII, Boston, 
1000; and Saroihandy, J.—Remarques sur la phonitique du c et du z en ancien 
espagnol, published in the Bulletin hispanique, IV, 1002, pp. 108-214. 

Chapter XXI contains a good, sane summing up of the results of the 
whole study, and is followed by an appendix containing the Eulogy of Herrera 
by P. de C6spedes. A long Index of Proper Names completes this excellent 
study. 

It is a pity that a work in all other respects so good should be marred in 
its external appearance by a large number of misprints. The author has a list 
of errors and corrections nearly two pages long. To that list may be added 
the following that have been noted in passing : 



Pag* 


LiM 


Instead of 


Read 


6l 




rob6 et fuego 


robd el fuego 


76 


15 


dolienta 


doliente 


144 


34 


qne 


que 


148 


9 


"Galatea". 


"Galatea", 


152 


26 


segundo 


segunda 


162 


13-14 


opi-nion 


opi-nion 


163 


16 


fa China 


la China 


166 


29 


qne 


que 


188 


15 


dividados 


divididos 


191 


3i 


que est a 


que esta 


201 


last 


ontra 


contra 


214 


25 


dulcc 


dulce 


222 


26 


perpateticos 


penpatetico9 


283 


1 


etsans 


et sans 


298 




oscurecerce 


oscurecerse 


355— 2nd column— 12-13 


der-rib6 


de-rrib6 


402-3 


last and first 


s'en-endre 


s'en-tendre 



The other work whose title heads this note is a critical reproduction of the 
princeps (1582) edition of the small collection of poems entitled Algunas Obras 

1 House bill 13240, now in the hands of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
provides that the United States shall act as host for an international congress of 
phoneticians to discuss this very problem of a scientific international alphabet. 
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de Fernando de Herrera, together with the variants from Pacheco's 1619 edition 
of Versos de Fernando de Herrera. In view of the peculiar orthography and 
very special form of letters employed- by Herrera in this edition, the critical 
reproduction of such a text as this is no simple matter. Even in this late day, 
there are scholars who believe that any reproduction (however inexact regard- 
ing minute details) of authors later than the fifteenth century is good enough. 
Professor Coster is to be congratulated that he did not lose courage before his 
task which, as has already been said, is much more difficult than the average. 

The text and variants are accompanied by an introduction, a double set of 
notes (those of a general nature preceding each poem, and those concerning 
individual verses following the variants), two indices, and two appendices, 
one of which contains Herrera's short treatise (taken from the A no tact ones 6 
Gareilaso) on the diaresis, while the other gives the original text of the 
Cancion en Alabonca de la diuina Mages tad, por la vitoria del Senor don Iuan. 

As nearly all the works with which Professor Coster is dealing are ex- 
cessively rare it would not be amiss, even at the risk of some repetition, to give 
rather full bibliographical details- concerning them. 

For example, on page ix of the Prblogo to this second book, the opening 
statement : 

Las unicas poesias publicadas por Fernando de Herrera durante su vida son, 
en primer lugar, la Cancion en A lab one a de la diuina M ages tad f por la vitoria del 
Senor don Iuan, que imprimi6 a continuaci6n de su Relacion de la guerra dt 
Cipre y sucesso de la bat alia Naual de Lepanto (157 2); 

would be improved (with no extra labor on the part of the author, since he 
evidently had the facts at hand) by adding " En Seville Por Alonso Picardo, 
impressor de libros." 

A few lines further down* on this same page the statement " Anotaciones 6 
las Obras de Garcilasso de la Vega (1380)/' could be similarly improved by 
adding " En Sevilla por Alonso de la Ban-era." 

On pages xii and xiii Professor Coster mentions Pedro Estala, who, under 
the pseudonym of Ramon Fernandez, u en los tomos IV y V de su Coleccidn de 
poetas espanoles daba el texto de 1619 aumentado con versos sacados de las 
Anotaciones d Gareilaso; " but he does not mention, as he did on page 198 of hat 
Fernando de Herrera, the date of their appearance, 1786. In neither work does 
he mention the place of publication, whkh was Madrid. Furthermore, the title 
Coleccidn de poetas espanoles seems not to have been used by Estala himself 
concerning his collection. Equally unauthoritative is the title Coleccion de 
poesies castellanas given by Jose" Maria Asensio on page xxix of his Fernando 
de Herrera: Controversia sobre sus Anotaciones d las obras de Gareilaso de la 
Vega. Poesias iniditas, which work was published in Sevilla, 1870, in the 
Primera Serie of the Sociedad de Biblidfilos Andaluces, and is mentioned by 
Professor Coster on pages 108-109 of his own work : Fernando de Herrera, As 
a matter of fact no one of the twenty volumes of the series has a general title- 
page with either title. The Ticknor Catalogue lists the work as follows: 

Fernandez, Ramon, editor, ft. 1796. [Colecci6n de poesias castellanas] 
Madrid, Imprenta real. 1 786-1808, 

bracketing as not contained in the work itself the title Coleccidn de poesias 
castellanas. The Salva Catalogue shows the following under No. 218: 
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Colecci6n dc jjoetas cspanolcs, publicada por D. Ramon Fernandez. Madrid, 
Imprenta real, 1789-1820. 20 vols. 8° marq. 

The catalogue of The Hispanic Society of America has this entry: 

Colecci6n de poesias. 20 volumes. Madrid, 1 789-1819. [Publicada por D. 
Ramon Fernandez] 

followed by complete titles of each of the twenty volumes, in no one of which 
do we find a general series-title, the words Coleccidn de poesias being the binder's 
title. The differing dates given by these three catalogues are due to the fact 
that the separate libraries have completed their sets by certain volumes of the 
reprints. For example, the Hispanic Society's exemplars of volumes IV and V, 
containing the reproduction of the faithless Pacheco 1619 edition of Herrera's 
works, are of the reprint of 1808 and not the originals that appeared, according 
to Professor Coster (Fernando de Herrera, p. 108), in 1786; whereas their 
exemplar of volume XVIII, containing Herrera's Egloga Venaioria, is of the 
original edition of 1797. 

In view of the bad practice of the publishers of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espanoles, who constantly furnish new and up-to-date title-pages for the various 
volumes of their set, in which even the prefaces are generally undated, it would 
be helpful if scholars, when obliged to cite a volume thereof, would verify and 
give the date of its original publication in its present form, for a few of the 
volumes have gone to a real second edition. Thus Professor Coster would have 
been still more helpful if he had told us that Don Adolfo de Castro's volume 
XXXII of the said Biblioteca, containing among other things the poetic works 
of Herrera, appeared at Madrid in 1854, if indeed that be the date of its original 
appearance, as it is the earliest date that I have been able to find for it. 

Again, in view of the extreme rarity of most of the works mentioned by 
Professor Coster, we should be glad to have him inform us as to the present 
whereabouts of the exemplars which he used, as he does concerning the two 
manuscripts from which he draws some interesting material for his notes: the 
Cddice de Maldonado of the Biblioteca Colombina at Sevilla, and the Cddice de 
Mijico of the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid. 

In this connection it will be of particular interest to American hispanists, 
and not devoid of interest to hispanists of other lands, to know that The 
Hispanic Society of America, in New York City, possesses exemplars of the 
following works: 

Laso de la Vega (Garci) : Obras de | Garci Lasso de la Vega I con 
anotaciones de | Fernando de Herrera, | al Ilvstrissimo i Ecelen I tissimo Sefior 
Don Antonio de Guzman, | Marques de Ayamonte, Governador dd Estado I de 
Milan, i Capitan General de Italia. | (Vignette: Non minus praeclarum tioc, 
qvam illvd) | En Sevilla por Alonso de la Barrera, | (Horizontal line) | Afio 
de 1580. 

Herrera (Fernando de) : Algvnas obras | de Fernando | de | Herrera. | Al 
Ilustriss. S. D. Fernando Enriquez_de | Ribera Marques de Tarifa. | (Shield: 
PEV A PEV) I Con licencia de su Magestad. | En Sevilla en casa de Andrea 
Pescioni, | Alio de. M. D. LXXXII. 

And since we have been led naturally to mention one edition of Garcilaso's 
works, it will not be amiss to close this account of Professor Coster's two very 
interesting and instructive books by adding that the library of The Hispanic 
Society is strong in editions of Garcilaso's works and in all important studies 
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concerning Garcilaso, as will be evident from the critical edition of that poet's 
works soon to be published by Dr. R. H. Keniston. 



University of Illinois. 

La Potsia lirica en el teotro antiguo. Coleccidn de trosos escogidos. Por D. 
Mariano Catauna, Individuo de numero de la Real Academia Espafiola, y 
su Secretario perpetuo. Vols. 1-7. Madrid, 1900-1911. Colecci6n de 
escritores castellanos, vols. 141, 142, 144, 146, 147, 148, 149. 
The learned Secretary of the Royal Spanish Academy has set himself a 
long and arduous task, and one which is on the whole ungrateful, since it offers 
little opportunity for him to pour out for our edification and profit the rich 
store of information acquired in the course of his wide and varied readings. 
The work before us does, however, present to us two phases of Sefior Catalina's 
personality: his assiduity and his taste. He must be endowed with the Sits- 
fleisch of a German university professor, and the culture of a humanist 

As the reader has probably deduced from the title, the work under examina- 
tion is a collection of lyric fragments (or rather, of lyric passages that form 
units of themselves) taken from the old Spanish theater. To that end Senor 
Catalina has read every play he could lay his hands on from the earliest period 
down to the end of the seventeenth century. For his purposes in making this 
collection he defines lyric poetry as " all poetry that is neither epic nor dramatic * ; 
that is to say, he includes in lyric poetry "all genres, even dialogue, when it 
possesses something more than the development of the action that is contained 
in it" 

In a long letter to the Marques de Pidal, the Director of the Royal Spanish 
Academy, Senor Catalina says that his work lacks about one quarter of the 
material that it should contain. The explanation therefor is to be found in a 
combination of adverse circumstances. A great deal of the material that Senor 
Catalina says frankly he ought to have read is to be found only in the Biblioteca 
NacionaL Senor Catalina's age and health did not permit him to spend the 
necessary months and years within the walls of that great library. He claims 
that in the long run we shall lose nothing on account of this present lack, since 
someone (whose name he does not mention) will complete his task. 

One little detail the average reader may very easily overlook, and yet it 
must have been no small task and must have taken considerable careful thought 
I refer to the proper christening of the stray waifs thus taken away from their 
natural surroundings. 

In addition to the aforesaid letter to the Marques de Pidal, and a preliminary 
notice, the first volume contains the first series of the " Religious Pieces.'* At 
the end of the volume we have an alphabetical list of the plays from which 
these pieces were taken, and an index. The second volume, without preamble, 
continues the religious pieces with a second series. At the end of this volume 
we have not only an alphabetical list of plays and an index, as in the first 
series; but also an alphabetical list of the proper names and concepts mentioned 
in the two series. 

The next five volumes give us the first five series of the "Philosophical 
and Moral Pieces." In a preliminary note Sefior Catalina calls attention to the 
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fact that whereas lyric poetry in the abstract lends itseK but ill to the expression 
or development of philosophical or moral ideas, the drama lends itself readily 
thereto in its lyric passages, since the moralizing may easily disengage itself 
from the general circumstances of the dramatic story or situation. "Con- 
sequently this section will be very ample in the completed collection and will 
form not less than four or five series." At the end of each of these five volumes 
we find an alphabetical list of the plays from which the poems of each series 
have been selected, and an index. The alphabtical index of the proper names 
and concepts will naturally appear in the last volume of the section, 

In the previously cited letter to the Marques de Pidal, in the first volume of 
the collection, Sefior Catalina gives us a foretaste of the pleasures and surprises 
in store for us in his collection (I quote from pages xi-xii) : 

Del conjunto de las poesias que me propongo imprimir podra el lector 
sacar varias consecuencias ; por ejemplo: que Lope de Vega, no s6k> ha sido el 
primero de nuestros poetas dramaticos, sino tambien uno de los primeros de 
nuestros Uncos; que Calder6n fue* poeta esencialmente dramatico y que apenas 
si siente la poesia lirica en su teatro; que algunos autores de muchas y buenas 
comedias, pero de pocos versos sueltos, y de los que no se han puWicado poesias, 
los hicieron belltsimos y eran excelentes poetas liricos; por ultimo, que de esta 
cokcci6n se podrian entresacar para una antologia lirica composiciones selectas 
cuyos autores no desmerecieran de los Fr. Luis de Leon, Rioja, Herrera y 
demas maestros en el arte de la poesia. 

The announcement of Lope de Vega's lyricism happens to come as no 
surprise to the present writer, who does not consider himself alone in his 
appreciation of this phase of Lope's activity. The possession of these lyrics in 
convenient form, however, will be an unmixed pleasure and will confirm us in 
our previous opinion. The announcement of Caldfer6n's non-lyricism comes, on 
the contrary, as a decided shock. Sefior Catalina makes out a good case so far 
as concerns the religious poems, although one would expect Calder6n, with all 
his autos sacramentales to his credit, to stand fairly high in this group. The 
demonstration of Calder6n's non-lyricism in the moral and philosophical group 
seems to be equally weH made, for the period of Calder6n has already been 
reached in the volumes before us. 

Although it is a mere matter of taste, and de gustibus non disputandum est, 
I cannot agree that the dicimas at the beginning of the piece called El hombre y 
la razon natural (pages 257-259 of volume II of the collection) and quoted from 
the auto sacramental: Los aliment 05 del hombre are better than the correspond- 
ing dicimas from La Vida es sueho. With great diffidence, as being a foreigner, 
and with all due regard for the opinion of a native who is also an academician, 
I confess that the passage from La Vida es sueno appeals to me as being more 
sonorous and harmonious than that quoted from the aforesaid auto sacramental 

In publishing the pieces in the various sections the editor follows rigorously 
the chronological order, with the obvious advantage that we see not only how 
literary art progressed to better or worse forms, but also how successive authors 
have used the thoughts, concepts, and even verses of their predecessors. Sefior 
Catalina tells us quite frankly, in his letter to the Marquis de Pidal, that he 
hesitated considerably as to which of several methods of presentation he should 
adopt He is to be congratulated on having chosen the one that permits of the 
most ready reference, and that at the same time possesses the aforesaid 
advantage for linguistic, artistic and ideohistorical studies. 
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Some idea of the size this collection will attain may be gotten from a state- 
ment by the editor to the effect that in addition to the sections already men- 
tioned: Religious (two series), and Moral and Philosophical (with five series 
already published, of the " four or five" probable series), there will be published 
the following sections: Love Pieces; the Satiric, Epigrammatic and Picaresque; 
the Historical and Traditional; the Descriptive and Narrative; those of Customs, 
Scenes, Portraits; and finally Stories, and one volume of Varia. 

All of these volumes will be accompanied by notes, but Seftor Catalina does 
not wish any one to get the impression that his notes will be pedantic and 
heavy, worked out with a superfluity of learned references. Quite the contrary. 
He wishes us to consider that he is simply noting at the foot of the page the 
things that occur to him in the course of his readings. In short, while he does 
not put it in these words, since his modesty would forbid, we shall possess 
volumes giving us the same advantages that we should receive if we were 
permitted to peruse the privately annotated books belonging to some widely-read 
scholar. 

In the case of a work that has evidently been prepared with so much 
conscience anl love, and that is destined to render so great service to all who 
wish to reach a better understanding and appreciation of the beauties of Spanish 
lyric poetry wherever found, and whose editor, from the very nature of the 
case, is not likely to receive the meed of praise that is due him, one is loath to 
make any adverse criticism, lest one seem to join the ranks of the ungrateful 
and the unappreciative. The following suggestions are made with a view to 
enlarging the usefulness of the subsequent volumes of the collection. 

In the list, at the end of each volume, of the plays that have furnished 
extracts for that volume there is no indication of the edition that our editor is 
following. Such information would be a welcome addition to the apparatus 
criticus, and could without a great deal of extra labor be added to the lists in 
the volumes yet to appear. 

For all the passages previous to Lope de Vega, and not marked anonymous, 
the present writer has sought to identify, from the material at hand, the originals 
followed by the editor. For example, in the case of the works of Torres 
Naharro, Seftor Catalina seems to have followed the version of the Comedia 
Himenea given by Moratin in his Origenes del teatro espanol t as it appears in 
the first volume of Ochoa's Tesoro del teatro espanol (Paris, 1838) ; and the 
version of the Comedia Aquilana, the Comedia Calamita, and the Comedia 
Jacinta, as given by Bohl de Faber in his Teatro espanol anterior & Lope de 
Vega (Hamburg, 1832). 

Seftor Catalina's text differs markedly from that contained in the Canete — 
Menendez y Pelayo edition of the Propaladia of Torres Naharro (Libros de 
Antano, vols. IX and X, Madrid, 1880 and 1900) and yet, from a slight error in 
a foot-note on page 17 of volume III of the present collection, it seems evident 
that our editor had that edition at hand The passage in question (from the 
Comedia Calamita) is as follows: 



and following the reference we read in the footnote: "Edic. de Napoles, 1517; 
mucho." 



"La siempre (1) en mucho tenida 
Por hermosa, 

Esta diz que es peligrosa : " 
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Now as a matter of fact the play Calamita does not appear in the edition of 
Naples, 1517, and Canete twice calls our attention thereto, once indirectly, by 
reproducing the title-page of the edition of Naples, 1517, which presents also a 
table of contents with no mention of the Comtdia Calamita; and the other time 
directly (voL I, p. ix) where, after mentioning the various editions of the work, 
he says : 

Al sacarlo nuevamente 4 luz he procurado hacerlo con el esmero y la 
fidelidad debidos, bien que alguna vez pase la raya el desenfado del autor. Para 
lograr tal fin, tomo por texto la impresion de [Napoles] 15 17, que es la mas 
correcta de cuantas han Uegado a mis manos, y me valgo de la de [Sevilla] i$4S 
para las comedias Calamita y Aquilana, no incluidas en aquilla" [Excepting the 
two titles, the italics are mine.] 

The text of the verse under discussion, as given by Canete who does repro- 
duce the edition of Naples, 1517 (and another edition) is indeed 



as Sefior Catalina's variant tells us, and this is the probable explanation of the 
aforesaid slight error. 

In the case of Gil Vicente's Comedia de Rubena, I cannot say whether Sefior 
Catalina follows the text of Ochoa (Tesoro I, 256-257) or that of Bohl de Faber 
(Teatro, 70-71), since except for the punctuation they are identical; but in as 
much as he follows Bohl de Faber (id., 94) for the extract from the Tragi- 
comedia Triunfo del Invierno, which does not appear in Ochoa, it will not seem 
rash to conclude that he followed the same editor in the case of the Rubena. 

But in all these cases we have texts whose editors took the greatest possible 
liberties with the originals, modernizing practically everywhere the orthography 
and altering the text wherever and however seemed at the moment desirable. 
These texts, suffering from these fundamental defects, Sefior Catalina has repro- 
duced, and with all due care. .In the passages examined the number of cases of 
divergence is exceedingly small, and most of them are evidently mere misprints. 

The later volumes of Sefior Catalina's valuable collection would be very 
much enhanced in value if, in addition to the indication of what edition is 
followed, they presented a text that reproduced with meticulous care the best 
edition available. 

But despite these small inconveniences, the programme and prospect as out- 
lined are certainly attractive and we shall await with impatience the completion 
of the collection, which ought to find a place in the library of every university 
and of every Spanish scholar. 



" La mucho en mucho tenida 



John D. Fitz-Geral& 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The Modern Language Association held its annual meeting at Chicago, as 
the guest of Northwestern University and the University of Chicago. It was 
reported to be the largest meeting ever held. Professor Charles H. Grandgent 
retired from the secretaryship after ten years of servis* The Association elected 
him President for the ensuing year. Professor W. G. Howard, the Treasurer, 
was elected Secretary, and Professor Karl Young, Treasurer. It is stated that 
the next meeting of the eastern branch may be at Philadelphia. 

Volumz III and IV of Bedier's Ligendes Epiques are now in press and will 
be publisht by H. Champion, Paris. 

Students of modern French may be interested to lern that it is propozd to 
erect a beautiful monument to Victor Hugo on the battle field of Waterloo. 
The movement appearz to hav originated among Belgian men of letterz, such as 
Iwan Gilkin, Valere Gille, Adolphe Hardy, Camille Lemonnier, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Roland de Mares, Fernand Severin, Emile Verhacren. Maurice Dubois, 
103, rue du Tyrol, Bruxelles, is the Secretaire g£n£ral. 

R. Montalbetti, the skilful constructor of instruments for experimental 
fonetics, has changed his adress to 28, rue Gay-Lussac, Paris. 

Dr. Caroline Ruutz-Rees' Charles de Satnte-Marthe is to appear at Paris 
in a French translation, with preface by Abel Lefranc. 

A number of American colleges and universities are following the example 
of Harvard in requiring an oral examination in either French or German, or 
both, as a prerequisit for promotion to the Jnnior or Senior year. 

Assistant Professor Weston, of Williams College, has been promoted to a 
fall professorship in Romance languages. 

Mr. L. L. Lillehei, late of the University of Minnesota, is Assistant in 
Romance languages at the University of 111. 

Miss Rose Kurt has becom Professor of French at Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Miss Mathilde Laigle, late of Columbia University and of the University 
of Paris, is Instructor in French at the University of la. 

Mr. Louis Imbert is instructor in Romance languages at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Francis Daniels, of Wabash College, holder of one of the travel- 
ing fellowships founded by M. Albert Kahn of Paris, is now traveling in central 
and southern Europe and will shortly sail for the East His adress is in care 
of the Crtdit Lyonnais, Paris. 

Information as to the Albert Kahn traveling fellowships can be obtaind from 
the editors of this Review. 
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RUFINO JOSE CUERVO (1844-19") 



Rufino Jose* Cuervo, the master so great and so good, who was loved 
and venerated by all Hispanists the world over, has passed to his reward, 
leaving in our studies a void that cannot be filled, and in our hearts an ache 
that time will soften no doubt with the passage of the years but can never 
entirely remove. 

Cuervo was born at Bogota in 1844, the son of Dr. Rufino Cuervo, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer who took an active part in the political life of his country, 
rising to such positions as those of Governor of Bogota and Vice-President of 
Colombia. On the distaff side he possessed Basque blood, since his mother was 
an Urisarri. 

Although Latin was absolutely discredited in Colombia 'in Cuervo's boy- 
hood, he felt a strong inclination toward that language. Fortunately he did not 
study it in Nebrija's Grammar, which was the usual guide for Latin in the 
schools of his country. Along with Bello's Gratndtica castellana, some friend 
or teacher more intelligent than the majority had recommended to him Burnouf's 
Grammaire latine. It is not too much to say that these two works awakened 
Cuervo to his scientific and scholarly calling. 

During the revolution of i860, and for several years thereafter, the colleges 
and universities were closed Cuervo put in his time during these obligatory 
vacations by reading and studying constantly in the Public Library of Bogota. 

His father's death, and the difficulties incident to the troubled revolutionary 
days brought serious financial conditions upon the family, and Cuervo decided 
to enter the teaching profession. He received the position of Professor of 
Latin in the Seminary of Bogoti. Since he could not teach Latin with Nebrija's 
Grammar, he feh himself under the necessity of writing a Latin Grammar, 
which he did in collaboration with his friend, the great Latin scholar and trans- 
lator of Virgil, Miguel Antonio Caro. Their Gram&tica latino appeared in 
Bogota, 1867, and is of interest as having introduced for the first time into 
elementary instruction a certain number of theories that are wholly modern. 

Somewhere about the year 1871, the finances of the family reached such a 
poor state that the older brother, Don Angel, decided it would be well for them 
to recoup their fortunes somewhat, so as to be able in the future to continue 
their studies without worrying about earning a livelihood. They went into the 
brewing business, and not merely as stockholders and owners. Since they had 
few employees they themselves often performed! the most menial tasks. But 
even in the midst of these adverse circumstances they never lost sight of their 
ideal. When Rufino had been working several hours at the brewery the older 
brother would often send him home, with the command: Vuelve ahora 6 tus 
libros. About the year 1882 they were able to sell out profitably, and went to 
Paris, where Rufino could have at hand the rich treasures of the many Parisian 
libraries, and in particular those of the Bibliothique National*. 

Dr. Cuervo had always shown the greatest interest in the education of his 
children, and had in fact been their first master. He was an earnest purist, and 
wished his children to talk pure Castiliaa To thi9 end he frequently read them 
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a sort of Castilian "Don't" book: Observaciones curiosas sobre la lengua caste- 
liana, in which the author, Ulpiano Gonzalez, tried to correct certain popular 
locutions. To these readings Cuervo owes the idea that lay beneath his own 
most popular work: Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, which 
first appeared in 1872. In successive editions up to the fifth, which appeared in 
1907, the work increased in size and importance until it ceased to be a mere 
practical, scientific treatise on certain mistakes and inelegancies current in one 
country of South America, and became a necessity for all Hispanists who wish to 
study general problems of Spanish linguistics in the light of dialectic peculiari- 
ties, as shown in American Spanish. A large part of a sixth edition had already 
been printed and paged, when Cuervo was obliged to lay down his pen. 

As early as 1871 Cuervo must have had the idea of publishing a complete 
dictionary of the Spanish language on the model, for example, of Littr£, for in 
that year he published, in collaboration with Venancio G. Manrique, at Bogota, a 
plaquette entitled/ Mu estra de un diccionario de la lengua castellana. But after 
the collaborator had renounced the work, Cuervo soon realized that it would 
be impossible for him to make alone such a dictionary as he wished, especially 
as there was lacking the indispensable material in the way of special dictionaries 
of the arts and sciences, and dialects. Consequently he decided to limit his 
dictionary to such words as had some syntactical influence in the phrase or sen- 
tence structure; hence his Diccionario de construccidn y rigimen de la lengua 
castellana. The first fascicle appeared in 1884 and at once attracted the attention 
of specialists. The first volume was published in 1885 and contained the letters 
A and B. It was followed in 1893 by the second volume, containing the next 
three letters, C, Ch, and D. Owing largely to Cuervo's ill health during these 
later years, the remainder of the work, which is finished in manuscript, has not 
been published. This is his magnum opus, and it is not too much to say that 
there is no dictionary like it for any other language with which occidental 
scholars are generally familiar. It is devoutly to be hoped that the manuscript 
will not fall into unworthy hands. 

Cuervo never tired of acknowledging his debt to Bello's Gramdtica castellana, 
which was a remarkable work for the period (1847) when it first appeared, and 
in its fundamental method has not ceased to be so. The points in which the 
original work is now out of date are mere matters of detail This defect has 
been remedied by Cuervo, whose almost filial reverence for Bello has caused 
him to bring out a series of notes added to Bello's original. That original he 
left absolutely intact, placing his own highly important and thoroughly scientific 
notes and commentaries in a group by themselves, separately paginated and bound 
in at the end of the work, which thus despite him has become known as the 
Bello-Cuervo Grammar. These notes were first published in 1^74, and brought 
th work up to date. Successive editions, constantly reworked by Cuervo, have 
continued to keep the work entirely abreast of the latest researches. 

To these weighty linguistic works which belong entirely within the domain of 
professional scholarship should be added one other work that appeared in book 
form. The Vida de Rufino Cuervo, y noticias de su ipoca was written in col- 
laboration with his elder brother Angel and told the life story of their father, 
accompanied by data of importance for the history of Colombia during that 
strenuous revolutionary period. It comprises two large octavo volumes and ap- 
peared in Paris, 1892. 
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Entirely aside from these writings that were put forth in book form, there 
is a long list of learned articles published in the Romania, the Revue hispanique, 
and the Bulletin hispanique, 

Cuervo's correspondence was exceedingly voluminous for he considered it 
his duty to answer, with all the data he had at hand or could find, any questions 
that might be addressed to him. Many a scholar who never saw Cuervo placed 
himself under obligation to him by thus consulting him on matters concerning the 
field in which he was acknowledged to be the supreme authority. 

His achievements brought to him high honors, but these did not disturb his 
tranquil soul nor lead him out of the path he had chosen to follow. A few of 
them must be mentioned in passing. He was a member of the Academia Co- 
lombiana, and a corresponding member of the Real Academia Espanola de la 
Lengua. The Ligion d'Honneur knighted him, and the University of Berlin 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor, honoris causa. 

The man and the Christian in Cuervo were equal to the scholar. He was 
a devoted friend to those whom he honored with his friendship, and the 
exquisite courtesy with which he did one a favor always heightened the pleasur- 
able sensation experienced at receiving such marks of friendship. His letters 
were filled with a calm, peaceful, fervent faith (all too unusual in these days) 
that so informed his spirit that he quite naturally included his friends and their 
private affairs in his supplications to his Maker, and was not ashamed to tell 
them he had done so. To receive such letters from Cuervo was in itself a 
benediction. 

This twofold impress on the world of letters*— the scientific and the personal 
— seems the more remarkable when we bear in mind that in his chosen field 
Cuervo was not only self-taught, but had never held a chair in any university, 
so that technically he never had grouped about him a body of young students 
upon whom he could leave the imprint of his personality and his scholarship. 
Despite these adverse conditions Cuervo was not merely a scholar of vast 
erudition and delicate appreciation of literary values (Juan Valera, that most 
Attic of the Castilian stylists of the nineteenth century, called him el mas pro- 
fundo conocedor de la lengua castellana) ; he was also a really great man in the 
finest sense of that much abused phrase. The secret of his two-fold impress 
on those who knew him either personally or merely through his published work is 
to be found in his modest and laborious career. His biography should be written 
in detail, 1 so that it may serve as an enduring inspiration to future generations of 
scholars who while unable to enjoy the privilege of his personal friendship may 
see in the simple story of his life how true it is that 
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1 For fuller accounts by two of the men who knew him best see : Boris de 
Tannenberg: Rufino Josi Cuervo, Bulletin hispanique, III (1901), 107-112; 
Alfred Morel-Fatio: D. Rufino Josi Cuervo, Bulletin hispanique, XIII (1911), 
475-478; Boris de Tannenberg: Cuervo intime, Bulletin hispanique, XIII (1911), 
479-488. 



"He that o'ercometh shall all things inherit" 



John D. Fttz-Gerald. 
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ON THE INDEPENDENT CHARACTER OF THE WELSH 

OWAIN 



SINCE, according to our present knowledge, the Welsh " Lady of 
the Fountain," which I will call for brevity Owain, appears to 
have been written later 1 than Chretien's Yvain, one might plausibly 
suppose it to be merely another version of the French like the Eng- 
lish Iwcdn and Gawain, 2 the German Iwein* the Norwegian Ivens 
Saga, 4 and the Swedish Herra Iwan* But one need only glance 
through these versions to see that Owain bears a different relation 
to Yvain from any of the others. Alone among the five versions 
it presents the story in a decidedly clearer and more coherent form 
than the French. 

An attempt has been made to explain this increased clearness by 
attributing it to a conscious effort of the Welsh writer to adapt a 
foreign material to the rude comprehension of his countrymen. 6 
It is rather doubtful if the aristocratic classes in Wales were less 
practiced in reading romances and less intelligent than the corre- 
sponding ranks of society in Norway or Sweden, not to speak of 

1 Sec Loth, Les Mabinogion, I, 18 (Cours de Lift. Critique, III) ; Foerster, 
Karrenritter (1899), p. exxxii; Mabinogion, Lady Guest's translation, ed. Nutt 
(1902), p. 347, note. In references to the so-called " Mabinogion," the page of 
this English translation will always be given first, and then the volume and page 
of Loth's French version. 

• Ed. Schleich, 1887. 

•Ed. Henrici, 1891. 

•Ed. Kolbing, 1808. 

' Ed Liftman and Stephens, 1849. 

•Foerster, Der Karrenritter (1899), pp. exxxvi-exxxvii ; Literarisches Zen- 
tralblatt, 26 Aug. 1911, p. 1122. 
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Englind. And we find few such alterations and additions that are 
conducive to clearness in the Norwegian or Swedish or English. 
Nor do we find that foreign materials translated into Celtic are as 
a rule made into better stories. 7 

But without insisting on these points, it is obvious that the ex- 
planation given is too general to have any particular worth. Every- 
things depends upon the personality of the Welsh writer. A priori 
nobody can deny that he might have been a master of plot-technique, 
who, after studying Chretien's Yvain as a whole, inserted links and 
effected alterations which clarified and made more coherent the 
story, but this is not probable. The question must be settled by the 
evidence of the Welsh text. Does Owain show the impress of such 
a quick intelligence ever at work to clarify the story? 



In the scene where the hero bids farewell to the Countess of the 
Fountain to return to Arthur's court, Owain omits all mention of 
any ring (p. 186; Les Mab., II, 30). Yvain in the corresponding 
place (v. 2600 f.) describes at some length a ring given by the lady 
to the hero which would protect him from prison, from loss of blood, 
and from all evil. Yet Owain retains the ring in a later scene 
where a messenger from the Countess comes to Arthur's court : 

" And she came up to Owain, and took the ring from off his hand. 
'Thus,' said she 'shall be treated the deceiver, the traitor.'" etc. (p. 



The reference to what goes before is in Yvain perfectly clear 
(v. 2776). In Owain, however, the introduction of a ring here as 
something already known, is a glaring incoherence. No ring given 
by the lady has been mentioned. 8 If the Welsh writer were intelli- 

f C/. Y Seint Greal, ed. Williams. Hengwrt MSS. I (1876); Bourn 0 
Hamftvn, ibid., II, 1 19-188; the Irish Aeneid, Irish Texts Soc, VI; the Irish 
Bevis and Guy, ed. Robinson, Zt. f. Celt. Phil., VI, etc etc. 

•No one will suppose the Welsh writer so stupid (having, according to 
hypothesis, Chretien's Yvain before him) as to mean to identify this ring with 
the invisible-making ring given by Luned to Owain at the time of his rescue 
from the falling gates (p. 177; H, 18). The Welsh narrative lacks coherence 
unless the ring taken away by Luned be a pledge of the lady's love, either given 
by the lady as in Chretien, or at least bestowed at her command. The invisible- 
making ring will not do. It was given to Owain before the lady had ever seen 
or heard of him. 
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gently at work inserting links and clarifying the French narrative, 
he would surely not have carelessly created this new incoherence. 

The true explanation of this incoherence of the Welshman lies most prob- 
ably, not in a "lost leaf" in his copy of Chretien, but in the character of the 
source which he followed. That more primitive story may have identified the 
ring taken away by Lunete with the invisible-making ring bestowed by her. 
'It could do this because in an earlier form of the story the invisible-making 
ring could be regarded as a love pledge. It cannot be considered a love pledge 
in either Yvain or Owain because in both of these stories Lunete (Luned) i$ 
a lady's maid acting without the knowledge of her mistress. But in a more 
primitive form of the story, as I have previously pointed out (Mod. Phil., IX, 
in, note 2), the lady (a fie) was doubtless in supreme control of the whole 
action; Esclados was only a champion conjured up to test the hero's valor, and 
Lunete, a subordinate fie, acting at all times with the knowledge of her 
mistress. Under these circumstances it is easy to see that the ring, though given 
by Lunete, was in fact a pledge of the lady's (Laudine's) love, and might nat- 
urally be taken away by Lunete when Ivain broke his faith. The ring was 
doubtless in an earlier form of the story a fairy talisman, endowing its owner 
with the marvelous power of penetrating to the other world, and obtaining 
there the love of a fairy. At the loss of the ring Ivain went mad because witk 
the ring departed his power of finding his way to the other world and of re- 
taining the lady's love. When Ivain regained Lunete's favor by rescuing her 
from the Hostile Seneschal and his two brothers (w. 4385 f.), he probably re- 
ceived from her again the ring, and with it restoration to his lady's land and 
love. The Welsh shows this more primitive thread of connection by making 
Ivain, after his rescue of Lunete (from two hostile pages), regain at once his 
lady's favor. In Chretien the purpose of the rescue of Lunete is obscured. 

Since magic rings do not appear in ancient Celtic stories it is probable that 
the talisman was originally not a ring but a branch or an apple. Compare the 
apple of the fie in Echtra Condlo, Windisch Kurz. Irische Grant., pp. 1 18-120; 
and the silver branch of the fie in the Intrant Brain, Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
I. 1-35 (both from LU, a MS. of 1106 or earlier). The way in which Ivain 
finds himself powerless to restrain Lunete from taking away his ring when she 
comes for it (v. 2704 f.), finds a striking parallel in the behavior of the magic 
branch. "And she (the fie) took her branch with her. The branch sprang 
from Bran's hand into the hand of the woman, nor was there strength in Bran's 
hand to hold the branch." Voyage of Bran, I, 16. This fairy branch or apple 
might naturally be altered in later times to a ring. Cf. the references to rings 
which bring a fairy or genie in (Houston, "Magical Elements in Chaucer's 
Squire's Tale," Chaucer Society, 2d Series, 26, pp. 338 f . ; and in Pietro Toldo, 
Romanise he Forschungen ( 1904) , XVI, 623 f . Cf . also the " alner" which Launf al 
had from his fairy mistress, and which lost its power of supplying him with! 
money when he broke faith to her, Sir Launf al, lines 319 f., 734 f. ; and the ring 
obtained and lost in a similar way in Disiri, ed. F. Michel, Lais lnidits (1836), 
p. 14. 

Although this seems to me the probable explanation, I put it in a footnote 
because its rejection will in no way injure the argument in my text. 
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Even if we suppose that his text of Chretien lacked the farewell 
scene (a gratuitous assumption), a master of plot-technique would 
probably have invented some explanation for the ring or else have 
omitted it altogether from the story. 



Another instance where the Welsh writer has omitted something 
essential to the plot occurs in the scene where Lunete rescues the 
hero. In Yvain (v. 1001 f.) a motive for Lunete's good will is 
given. She had once met Ivain at Arthur's court, and Ivain had 
shown her kindness, which she now wishes to requite. The Welsh 
writer omits all reference to any previous acquaintance, and all men- 
tion of any recognition between Lunete and Ivain, and yet retains 
Lunete's expression of good will in terms which are absurd when 
addressed to a stranger : 

" ' Truly/ said the damsel, 4 It is very sad that thou canst not be 
released, and every woman ought to succour thee, for I never saw one 
more faithful in the service of ladies than thou. As a friend thou art 
the most sincere, and as a lover the most devoted ' " (p. 177 ; II, 17). 

We must assume that the text of Chretien used by the Welsh 
writer had another " lost leaf " here, and furthermore that he was 
not quick-witted enough to correct this manifest incoherence. In 
two passages, then, at least, the Welsh writer was either careless or 
stupid, and, on the hypothesis that he used Chretien's Yvain, ham- 
pered by a defective text. 



In one striking passage, however, the Welsh writer, if indeed he 
had no other source than Chretien, has displayed marvelous acumen 
in clarifying and explaining an incoherent original. 

After Ivain was made prisoner in the entrance way of the castle 
between a pair of falling gates or portcullises, which descended one 
before him and the other behind, the French poem becomes con- 
tradictor}* and vague in its descriptions of place. First come four 
lines which are strangely maladroit : 



B 



C 



" Remest dedanz U sale ancles, 
Qui tote estoit cielee a clos 
Dorex, et paintes les mexsiercs 
De bueoe oevre et de colors chieres ; " 
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This splendor is absurd in the gloomy entrance way of a medi- 
eval castle. Yet these lines seem to belong to the original text of 
Chretien. They are in all of the MSS. except one, and their pres- 
ence is witnessed to by the German and by the Norwegian versions.* 

We next read of a little door opening towards the place where 
Yvain was. Through this entered the damsel Lunete and spoke 
kindly to him : 

"D'une chanbrete iluec delez 970 
OI ovrir un huis estroit, 
Que que il iert an eel destroit ; 
S'an issi une dameisele." 

Lunete recognized Yvain, who had once shown her kindness at 
Arthur's court, and wished to rescue him. But to our amazement, 
instead of taking him away, through the door by which she had 
entered, to some place of concealment, she gave him a ring that 
would render him invisible. What is the explanation of this? 
Perhaps in a more original form of the story the little door did not 
open directly into the place where Yvain was, but only into a place 
from which Lunete could talk to him and could hand him the ring. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that the French poem at a 
later place, where the warriors of the Castle come to avenge them- 
selves on Yvain, expressly says that there was no huis by which he 
could have escaped : 

" Et disoient : ' Ce que puet estre? nil 
Que ceanz n'a huis ne fenestre 
Par ou riens nule s'an alast, 
Se ce n'iert oisiaus, qui volast 
Ou escuriaus ou cisemus, 11 15 

Ou beste aussi petite ou plus ; 
Que les fenestres sont ferrees 
Et les portes furent fermees 
Des que mes sire an issi fors.' " 

Verses 11 17 to 11 19, it is true, smooth over the contradiction 
somewhat, but seemingly verses iii2toin6 make good sense only 
if there was no door or window opening from the place where 
Yvain was caught. 

• Yvain, cd. Focrster (1906), p. 185. 
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After Lunete has given Yvain the magic ring (verse 1026), the 
scene seems to change without any explanation to her chamber : 



The English Iwain and Gawain inserts at this point a line which 
makes the change of scene clear : 



Something of this sort must certainly have stood in Chretien's text 
unless we admit that he wrote an incoherent narrative. 

But difficulties do not end here. Without any mention of a 
change of scene Chretien goes on to write as if Yvain was sitting 
upon a bed in the great hall of the castle. (Verses 1066, 1070 ff., 
1089 ff., 1 133, 1 1 78 ff.) The people of the castle on their way to 
search between the falling gates for the assailant of their lord, pass 
close by Yvain. Verses 1087 to 1131 read as if the bed on which 
Yvain was sitting was between the falling gates. Everything looks 
as if Chretien was here very carelessly transposing and rearranging 
a description that he did not understand. 10 

It is not surprising that the author of a foreign version should 
attempt, as the English writer does, to introduce some clearness into 
this confusion. But the alterations made by the Welsh writer are 
of a most vital and penetrating character, and if he had only our 
text of Chretien before him show him to be an almost incredibly 
skilful master of plot-technique. 

In Owain (p. 177; II, 17-19) there is no little side door from 

"The impression left on reading Chretien's account is that the great 
hall of the castle, where Ivain all the time remains, lay between the fallen 
gates. But this is an unheard of construction in twelfth century France 
(cf. Foerster's long note, in Yvain [1906], lines 963-66, pp. 185-6). I believe 
that Chretien was confusedly reproducing an older description representing an 
OtherworW palace, which consisted, like the Irish palace in real life (cf. Nitze, 
Studies in Honor of Marshall Elliott, p. 32, note 24) of ground-floor-apartments 
only. In such an Otherworld palace the splendor of verses 963 ff. would not 
be out of place. The account in Owain may well be a rationalization of such an 
older description, but it is almost impossible to believe it based solely on the 
incoherent and confused picture in Yvain. 



" Et quant ele li ot ce dit, 
Sel mena seoir an un lit 
Covert d'une coute si riche, etc. 
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" In at pt dore sho him led 
And did him sit opon hir bed. 1 
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the passage way of the castle. Luned appeared to the hero in the 
street before the inner portcullis of the castle gate. She talked to 
him and passed the magic ring to him through the portcullis. The 
use of the invisible-making ring, obscure in Yvain, is here apparent. 
Owain must of course stay imprisoned till the warriors of the castle 
come and raise the portcullis in order to seek him. Luned's direc- 
tions are : 

" 4 1 shall be upon the horseblock yonder awaiting thee ; and thou 
wilt be able to see me, although I shall not see thee; therefore come 
thou [i. e., when the portcullis is raised] and place thy hand upon my 
shoulder, and then I shall know of thy coming to me. And by the 
way that I shall go hence, come thou after me ' " (p. 177 ; II, 18) 

When the people of the castle came to seek Owain to put him 
to death, they found nothing but the half of his horse, for : 

44 Owain went from them invisible, and went to the maiden, and 
placed his hand upon her shoulder ; whereupon she set off, and Owain 
followed her until they came to the door of a large and beautiful 
chamber. . . . And Owain looked around the chamber, and behold 
there was not even a single nail in it that was not painted with gorgeous 
colors ; and there was not a single panel that had not sundry images 
in gold portrayed upon it " (p. 178; II, 19). u 

The difficulty about the funeral procession passing immediately 
by the couch upon which Ivain sits is also removed. In Owain the 
hero views the procession, 44 from a window of the chamber" (p. 
179; II, 20). 

The passage quoted above contains the only verbal resemblance 
between Owain and Yvain hitherto pointed out which is worth any 
consideration. Yvain in the singularly inappropriate description of 

u This translation I have altered from Loth's somewhat in an attempt to rep- 
resent more exactly the meaning. The Welsh text is as follows : 

"A minneu a vydaf ar yr esgynuaen racko yth aros di. A thydi amgwely i. 
kany welwyf i dydi. A dyret titheu a dot dy law ar pcnn vy ysgwyd i. Ac 
yna ygwybydaf i dy dyfot titheu attaf fi. Ar fford ydelwyf i o dyno dyret 
titheu gyt a mi." The Text of the Red Book of Hergest, ed. Rhys and Evans, 
1887, P. 173, lines 16-21 (f. 637). 

" The Welsh text of the passage " Behold there was not a single nail " etc., is : 

"Ac nyt ocd yn y lloft un hoel heb y lliwaw a lliw gwerthuawr. Ac nyt 
oed un ystyllen heb delw eureit arnei yn amryual." The Text of the Red Book of 
Hergest, ed. Rh^s and Evans, p. 174, lines 2-5 (f. 638). 
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the entrance way of the castle between the falling portcullises reads, 
as has been just seen : 



This passage hangs together with the one just quoted from 
Owain by a single nail (French clos, Welsh hoel), and this one word 
has been thought by some 18 to prove that Owain shows the influence 
of Yvain. A bare possibility that the author of Owain had read 
Yvain and was imitating the French in this particular place cannot 
be denied, but is very far from being proved. Other explanations 
are at least equally plausible. This resemblance in one word may 
be the work of chance. More probably it is occasioned by the par- 
tial survival of a descriptive phrase from a common original, x, the 
source of Owain and Yvain. Readers familiar with the conserva- 
tism of Irish and Welsh story-tellers will find nothing surprising in 
the preservation for a long time in separate streams of oral tra- 
dition of conventional descriptive phrases. 14 Even if Owain and 
Yvain were considerably removed from their common ancestor x, 
set phrases, which struck the fancy of the story-tellers, would be 
likely to be retained in both, and a single verbal resemblance should 
have little weight to prove any influence of Yvain upon Owain, or 
vice versa. 



Thus far the effort has been to determine, merely by compara- 
tive study of the two documents, whether Owain is independent of 
Yvain. Within the limitations of this method a thorough settlement 
of the question is perhaps impossible. 15 In what follows I mean 
to introduce material never used for this purpose before, and to 
attempt by going outside of Owain and Yvain to obtain positive 
criteria for determining the question whether or not the first is 
independent of the second. I wish to apply to the decision of this 

"See Foerster, Yvain (1887), p. xxvi f. 
u Cf. Miss Weston, Sir Lancelot, p. 61. 

*• Foerster has dwelt on the "subjektiv" nature of this method, Karren- 
ritter (1899), P- cxxxvii; Zt. f. frans. Sp. und Litt, XXXVIII, 158 (1911). 



(Yvain) remest dedanz la sale anclos, 
Qui tote estoit cielee a clos 
Dorez, et paintes les meisieres 
De buene oevre et de colors chieres ; " 
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question the results of investigations into the source of Yvain in 
which I may, perhaps, claim to have demonstrated beyond a reason- 
able doubt that Yvain is based upon what may be regarded as a 
Celtic 16 fairy mistress story of the type of the Irish Serglige Con- 
culaind and the Welsh " Pwyll and Arawn." The general features 
of Celtic fairy story of this type are now well known and it will be 
of interest to examine Owain and Yvain afresh to see which shows 
more resemblance to the fairy story type. 

Yvain is, as I have endeavored to show elsewhere, 17 in origin 
the story of two successful journeys by the hero to the Other World, 
and relates how he twice won the hand of the fairy Laudine. The 
second half of Yvain is to a great degree a repetition of the first 
half. The Hospitable Host of the first part corresponds to the 
Hospitable Lady of the second ; the Monster Herdsman who points 
out the way to the Helpful Lion, and Esclados le Ros, the " hus- 
band " of Laudine, to the " Seneschal " who was Laudine's cham- 
pion. Each part should then terminate in a combat between Ivain 
and Laudine's " husband " or champion, in which the latter should 
be slain, and Laudine naturally pass into Ivain's possession. 

The Welsh Owain preserves this outline in both parts of the 
romance. In the second part as soon as Owain has slain the two 
usurping pages, who are trying to burn Luned (p. 194), he is 
reunited to the Lady of the Fountain and the story ends at once. 
But the French Yvain confuses this outline in the second half of 
the story. After Ivain has slain the wicked Seneschal, who corre- 
sponds to the two usurping pages of the Welsh, instead of regaining 
Laudine he engages in two long adventures which are useless to the 
main plot. At the end of his adventures, in a purely fortuitous 
way, 18 he reaches again Laudine's castle and regains his place by 
her side. 

M This fairy mistress story was essentially Celtic, that is, it took shape in the 
fancy of Celtic writers. I make no assertion about the ultimate source of the 
ideas it contained, but say only that whatever their origin they were fused into 
unity by the imagination of the Celts. 

* " Knight of the Lion," P. A/. L. A., XX, 687 f. (1905) ; Modern Philology, 
IX f 109 (19x1) ; and "I wain, A Study," Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII, 27 f. 
(1903). 

"If (as Chretien implies, v. 6533 ff.) Ivain had but to pour much water on 
the stone and raise a very great tempest in order to regain admission to Laud- 
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Neither one of the two incidents, the Castle of Ill-Adventure and 
the Daughters of the Black Thorn, which follow the slaying of the 
Seneschal in Chretien's Yvain, fits into its context. They seem to 
have been interpolated there by the French poet, perhaps for the 
purpose of lengthening out his romance. The first of these epi- 
sodes, the Castle of Ill-Adventure, is in origin an independent vari- 
ant of the theme of Yvain as a whole. It relates an adventure in 
the Other World in which Ivain frees distressed damsels and wins 
the offer of the hand of a fie, an offer which of course the poet 
cannot allow his hero, who is in search of reconciliation with another 
fee, to accept. Clearly this adventure is out of place, within the 
framework of a longer tale of the same type. Owain gives the 
Castle of Ill-Adventure as a separate story about Owain after the 
close of the main romance. 1 * This is obviously the original and 
right arrangement. 

One who holds to the theory that Owain is entirely dependent 
upon Yvain will find it is a difficult task to suggest any reason why 
the Welsh writer should have taken this one episode out of its frame 
and placed it loosely at the end. But if we suppose that Owain rep- 
resents a more primitive form of the tale, in which different stories 
about the hero were told one after the other, we can easily see how 
Chretien, finding this detached episode at the end, and wishing to 
give a superficial appearance of finish to his work, may have crowded 
it into the framework of his romance. 

We can also see why Chretien introduced the other adventure 

ine's presence, why did he neglect this obvious expedient when he was at the 
Fountain Perilous in v. 3494, and again in v. 4315 f.? This raising of a very 
great storm is a tame device of Chretien's, which he probably developed out of 
the Barenton rain-making spring story, for the purpose of winding up his 
romance. In typical Celtic fairy stories the fie is won by slaying an antagonist. 

"The Owain consists of separate stories about the hero told with much 
straightforwardness, but very loosely connected together. In fact the MS. 
called the Red Book of Hergest indicates a break at the end of each of these 
stories. Another detached episode at the end of Owain (p. 196; II, 42) gives, 
in brief, a story unrepresented in French about Owain's ravens, and we know 
from references in Welsh literature (Skene, Four Books, I, 364, 366; II, 455), 
that some such a story about Owain existed. 

Chretien certainly tried to give a formal unity to his romance. There is no 
inconsistency in granting this, and yet maintaining that in places he failed to 
understand his original, as in the scene of Ivain's rescue by Lunete, and was 
content to leave details vague and incoherent. 
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which I have named "The Daughters of the Black Thorn." His 
object was to provide an excuse for getting Ivain back to Arthur's 
court. Gawain could not well be encountered except at Arthur's 
court, and Chretien wished to wind up his romance by a combat 
between Ivam and the prince of courtesy. In Owain the combat of 
Ivain and Gawain occurs when Arthur and all his knights come to 
the fountain, which is the correct place for this encounter from the 
point of view of a journey to the Other World, and also from the 
standpoint of the opening of the romance. 20 In Owain the helpful 
lion is not mentioned in this incident because he has not yet entered 
the story. Chretien, not understanding the Otherworld motive, 
thought to obtain an appearance of climax by transposing this com- 
bat to the very end. But a trace of its earlier position remains. In 
every other adventure of this part of Yvain the lion appears. In 
this incident he is not even mentioned, although he reappears when 
it is over. The entire Black-Thorn motive, with its markedly feudal 
coloring and its lack of any folk-lore features, reads like an inter- 
polation, as was noticed by Gaston Paris in 1902. 21 Chretien, in 
transposing the Ivain-Gawain combat, and in introducing the Black- 
Thorn motive, neglected to weave in the helpful lion strand. 

Owain is then not only more straightforward than Yvain, but 
wherever its order of events differs from the latter it is closer to the 
typical Otherworld tale. 

The following seem to be the only rational hypotheses to account 
for the facts thus far observed : 

1. Owain is based on an earlier text of Yvain than any that has 
come down to us. This text was defective at passages A and B 
(p. 144 f. above), but presented passage C in an entirely coherent 
form, much like that which exists in Owain. 

This hypothesis is plausible only so long as one confines one's 

"Cf. Miss Weston, Legend of Sir Lancelot (1901), p. 67. "It is signifi- 
cant that in all the versions extant Yvain is influenced in his secret departure 
from court by the conviction that Gawain will demand the adventure of the 
spring, and thus forestall him; but in the Welsh variant alone is this forecast 
fulfilled literally, and the undecided conflict between Yvain and Gawain fought at 
the spring. . . . The Welsh tale alone indicates clearly what was the primitive 
form." Cf. also Miss Weston's remarks in Modem Quarterly, I, 102 (1898). 

* Journal des Savants, p. 290, note 2. Cf. my "Knight of the Lion," 
P. M. L. A., XX, 680 f. 
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attention to passages A, B, and C. If it be admitted, and it seems 
difficult any longer to deny, that Yvain was in an earlier form the 
story of a journey to the Other World to win the hand of a fee, it 
is most unlikely that Chretien wrote an earlier version of his ro- 
mance in which he kept the primitive order of events (as it is in 
Owain) not to mention numerous primitive details, and then aban- 
doned all of this in a second version. 22 Nobody, probably, would 
maintain this seriously. The many MSS. which we have of Yvain 
differ from one another only in trifling ways. The earlier version 
employing a different order of events, which this hypothesis postu- 
lates, cannot be the work of Chretien, but must be identified with x, 
the common source of Owain and Yvain, a lost Anglo-French or 
Latin romance. 

2. Owain may have been made from Yvain by a Welshman 
who was a literary artist. His superior insight enabled him to per- 
ceive (what many modern scholars have missed) that Yvain is in 
essence a fairy story, and he consciously altered his French original 
to make it conform to the numerous fairy stories with which he was 
familiar in his own tongue. 28 In this way he improved the order 
of events. 

This hypothesis is disproved, first, by the fact that passages A 
and B are worse in Owain than in Yvain, showing that the Welsh 
transcriber was not a skilled and careful artist, such as the great 
improvement in passage C demands; and second, because such a 
conscious artist would have been sure to give us hints that the Castle 
of the Hospitable Host and that of the Lady of the Fountain were 

"Even Foerster does not maintain that Chretien wrote two versions of 
Yvain. He contents himself by saying that the Welsh, German and Norwegian 
writers must have used a more complete and better MS. of Chretien than ours, 
a MS. indeed that belonged to a different family from any that survive (Karren- 
ritter (1809), p. cl). Cf. f moreover, his Erec (1909), p. xxviii: " So glaube ich 
denn, dass die von G. Paris angenommene verschiedene franzosische Quelle des 
Mabinogion zwar existiert hat, aber nicht, wie er meint, selbstandig, sondern nur 
als altere bessere Handschrift von Kristian auf die wir ja auch durch N 
[the Ivens Saga] und Hartmann gefuhrt werden." But the exceedingly numer- 
ous and minor ways in which x resembled a Celtic fairy tale prove that it could 
not have been an earlier version of Yvain made by Chrltien, still less could it 
have been nothing more than a better MS. of Yvain. See Edens, Erec-Geraint, 
p. 133 f. 

"Cf. Foerster, Karrenritter, p. exxxvii. 
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Otherworld castles, and that the lion was a guiding beast, etc. — in 
other words, he would have allowed his comprehension of the true 
interaction of events to shine through his narrative in numerous 
explanatory phrases. This he does not do. He makes his Welsh 
version end, just as it ought to end in a fairy tale, where the lion 
was doubtless a guide for Ivain back to the fairy castle. But he 
gives no hint that the lion was a guide, and evidently did not under- 
stand this any more than Chretien. Furthermore, although he 
always uses language consistent with the idea that the castle of the 
Countess of the Fountain was in the Other World, he employs no 
phrase that definitely tells us this. His lack of explanation is a 
guarantee of his good faith, and assures us that he was reproducing 
something pretty much as he found it. 

3. Hypothesis 2 is clearly untenable, but some one may propose 
a modification of it, as follows : 

Owain is based on Yvain, but through several intermediary ver- 
sions, which may be imagined to have existed between Yvain and 
the extant Welsh Owain. The author of the first Welsh version 
was a keen literary artist. He clarified the story and modified it, 
putting it back into fairy-story form. He invented the great im- 
provements in passage C. This intelligent Welsh translator was 
succeeded by several stupid Welsh copyists, who by omissions and 
mistakes created the muddles in passages A and B, and who sup- 
pressed from the Otherworld incidents all explanatory phrases 
which the insight of the first Welshman must have provided. 

This hypothesis is too complicated to be very plausible. Against 
it may be urged, first, that it is unlikely that even a succession of 
Welsh copyists, who, ex hypothesi, were all stupid, and cannot from 
their nationality have been averse to fairy lore, would have managed 
to eliminate all explanatory phrases, and have left Owain so thor- 
oughly rationalized as we find it; and, second, that traces of the 
ingenuity of the first Welsh writer would be apt to remain scattered 
generally throughout the text of Owain, which is not the case. 

This hypothesis must, for the present, be admitted as possible, 
although not probable. It will, as I think, be disproved in the fol- 
lowing pages by showing that Owain resembles the most ancient 
Celtic fairy stories in so many ways and in such numerous details, 
lacking in Yzmin, that it can hardly be ascribed to any archaizers 
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working consciously or unconsciously, who had only Yvain before 



"Foerster, Zt. f. frans. Sp. und Litt., XXXVIII, 162-3 (19"), hopes that 
somebody may investigate thoroughly the entire question of the relationship 
of Yvain, Erec, and Perceval to the three analogous Welsh tales. My present 
article is in a sense preparatory to such a study. But the results of the present 
article are sure, and do not depend upon the relationship of Erec and Perceval, 
to Geraint and Peredur. Foerster has admitted that the relationship of the three 
Welsh tales to the three French romances is quite different in each case, Karren- 
ritter, p. exxxiii f.; Yvain (1906), p. lvii. He has further admitted that the three 
Welsh tales may not be by the same author, and that it will probably never be 
possible by internal evidence to settle the question of whether they are all the 
work of one man or not, Karrenritter, exxxiv. Geraint may therefore be wholly 
dependent on Erec, and yet Owain be largely independent of Yvain. 

An extended controversy between Foerster and Edens on the question of the 
relationship between Geraint and Erec should be noted, Foerster, Literarisches 
Zentralblatt, 26 Aug., 191 1, pp. 1120-1124; reply by Edens, with counter-reply by 
Foerster, ibid., 18 Nov., 1911, pp. 1522-1527; ibid., 2 Dec., 1911, pp. 1 500-1591; 
Foerster, Zt. f. frans. Sp. und Litt, XXXVIII, 149-195 09"); Zenker, Zur 
Mabinogionfrage, Halle, 1912. It is interesting to observe that although from 
internal evidence alone, as I have indicated in the case of Owain, the question 
of the relationship of Geraint to Erec is perhaps impossible of solution, it would 
seem that Foerster's position is slightly less well maintained than that of Edens- 
Zenker. 

Foerster erroneously quotes Alfred Nutt as favoring his view, that Peredur 
and the other two Welsh tales in question have no other source than Chretien. 
Foerster refers to Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 132-145 
(1888), but even in 1888, although Nutt admitted the possibility of the author of 
Peredur having known Perceval (I admit the possibility of the author of Owain 
having known Yvain) he insisted that Peredur showed traces of an independent 
source. "The Mabinogi has preserved an older form than Chrestien," op. cit., 
p. 138. 

A later statement by Nutt of his view is made in his edition of the Mabino- 
gion (1902), pp. 351-354- " Owain and Geraint may represent groupings of 
lays due to different Anglo- Norman story-tellers. . . . Or, they may be the sur- 
viving remains of purely native versions." "The main thread of the story is, 
notably in Peredur, clearer, more orderly, and more logical in Welsh than in 
French. If, as is asserted, Crestien practically invented these stories, and the 
Welsh story-teller simply translated them, this would be inconceivable." Loth, in 
an important article, favors a view like Nutt's, Rev. Celt., XXXII, 439-440 (1911), 
" Les trois romans d'Owen et Lunet, Peredur, Geraint et Enid sont independants 
des romans de Chretien, mais, quoique l'origine premiere soit celtique, ils sont 
manifestement inspires, parfois comme traduits, d'une source immediate francaise 
rapprochee sur beaucoup de points, de celle de Chre'tien." 

Foerster's diametrically opposite view is set forth in Karrenritter (1899), 
p. cl, "Es folgt also mit zwingender Notwendigkeit dass die drei Mabinogion 
auf Kristian und zwar nur auf Kristian zuruckgehen." 
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The probable hypotheses are : 

4. Owain is based upon x, a lost romance, but has been influ- 
enced by Yvain. That is, Owain=x-\- Yvain. 

5. Owain and Yvain are based independently upon a common 

,p U . . Owain 
source x. That is, yvain x ' 

The shadowy geography, and traces of a chivalric system so 
elaborate that it must be French, show that x was not pure Welsh. 
It was probably an Anglo-French metrical romance, although the 
possibility of its having been a prose work in Latin 25 cannot perhaps, 
be rejected. At the time when Chretien wrote there may have 
existed, very possibly, many French versions of the famous story 
of Ivain, which were later displaced and killed off by the greater 
vogue of Chretien's romance. 25 * 



In the following pages a detailed comparison of Owain with the 
most ancient Celtic fairy stories, Irish and Welsh, will be attempted. 
A study of this sort has never been made, and it is thought that it 
will bring the question of the relationship of Owain to Yvain de- 
cidedly nearer settlement. A great number of details which show 
traces of a more primitive fairy-story point of view, lost in Yvain, 
seem, when such a study is made, to spring into significance. Some 
of these details may appear trifling, but taken together their evidence 
is cumulative and cannot be disregarded. 

In an earlier form of the story, preserved to us in Yvain and 
Owain, the Castle of the Hospitable Host and the Castle of the 
Countess of the Fountain must have been fairy castles situated in 
the Other World. Owain employs a number of phrases which har- 
monize excellently with this conception. Of the first Castle it is 
said in Kynon's account : 

"Cf. Professor Kittredge's recent discovery of "Arthur and Gorlagon," a 
Welsh story told in Latin, Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII (1903). 

"•If some of these lost versions were partially known by oral tradition to 
the translators of Chretien, it would explain the fact that the English, German 
and Norwegian versions preserve a few original details not to be found in the 
best MSS. of Chretien. This is more natural than Foerster's view that the 
translators worked from a MS. of Yvain belonging to a different " family " from 
any that has come down to us. 
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" I came to a large and lustrous castle " (p. 168; II, s). 26 

Of the second castle : 

"Thereupon Owain described a vast and resplendent castle" (p. 
196; II, i 7 )V 

Yvain is in these passages realistic. In place of the " large and 
lustrous castle" that Kynon saw, it speaks of a wooden fort ("une 
bretesche," v. 191 ) such as was probably then common in Brittany. 
Lustrous and resplendent castles must have been almost as rare in 
Wales of the twelfth century as they are today. It is scarcely satis- 
factory to explain the shining castles as mere extravagance on the 
part of the Welsh writer. But these castles may well be survivals 
from an older form of the story, in which their situation in the 
Other World was clearer. The shining palaces of the Other World 
are often referred to in the oldest Irish fairy stories : " A pure-white 
cliff on the range of the sea," Intrant Brain, ed. Meyer, Voyage of 
Bran, I, 12; "The treasure house of the cat," which was "all white 
as of lime . . . round the rampart were great snow-white houses," 
Intrant Mailduin, Rev. Celt, IX, 477; another fairy island with a 
bronze fortress upon it, which was entered by a "bridge of glass," 
ibid., IX, 489; Almu, Finn's residence, which was thought of as a 
fairy palace, is described as "all white with lime," Fotha Catha 
Cnucha, Windisch, Kurz. Gram., p. 121. These three stories are 
from LU, a MS. of 11 06, and linguistic considerations show that 
they are even older. Imram Brain has been assigned to the seventh 
century, Kuno Meyer, Voyage of Bran, I, xvi; Zimmer, Haupt's 
Zeitschrift, XXXIII, 261. 28 

""kaer uawr lywychedic," Rhys and Evans, The Red Book of Hergest, p. 
163, lines 22-23 628). 

w "caer uawr lywychedic," ibid., p. 172, lines 1&-19 (f. 636). 

"Compare the following descriptions of fairy palaces in less ancient Irish 
stories : " A large fortress in the midst of the plain, with a wall of bronze around 
it. In the fortress was a house of white silver." Echtra Cormaic, Irische Texte, 
III, 1, 195, and 213 ; " Door posts of bronze and doors of crystal." Echtra Airt, 
in Erin, III, 156; "The ceiling of red gold and the floor all of silver, of the white 
bronze its lintel is, and its threshold of copper," Aidedh Ferghusa, O'Grady, 
Silm Gadelica, II, 277. One may compare also the isle, or tower, of glass, a 
well known and extremely old form of the Otherworld castle; Nennius, His- 
toric, ed. Mommsen, chap. 13; d'Arbois, Essai d'un Catalogue, p. 192; Loth, 
Les Mob., II, 277-8 (triad 113); Tristan, ed. Michel, 301; Isle of Ladies, ed. 
Sherzer, 71, etc 
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Resplendence is not the only sign of the original Otherworld 
character of these castles in Owain. Their marvellous extent is 
another. When King Arthur visited the Castle of the Hospitable 
Host with, 

" the men of his household . . . and their number was three thou- 
sand, besides their attendants," (p. 183; II, 26), 

he and his train were invited into the Castle : 

"And great as was the number of his retinue, their presence was 
scarcely observed in the Castle, so vast was its extent " (p. 184 ; II, 26). 

The context shows that Arthur's train was likewise easily enter- 
tained at the Castle of the Countess of the Fountain (p. 186; II, 30). 
No statements of this kind occur in Yvain. 

Another passage in the Welsh tells how Owain looked from a 
window toward the Castle of the Countess of the Fountain : 

"And he could see neither the bounds nor the extent of the host 
that filled the streets. . . . And a vast number of women were with 
them, both on horseback and on foot" (p. 179; II, 20). 

What Owain beheld was evidently, in an earlier form of the 
story, a fairy host, 29 in which women generally predominate. 

The Castle of the Hospitable Host retains in Owain the 
primitive feature of having, except for its lord, only maidens as 
inhabitants : 

" Now there were no dwellers in "the Castle except those who were 
in one hall. And there I saw four and twenty damsels, embroidering 
satin at a window " (p. 169; II, 6). 

It is likewise more primitive in retaining the silence at the ban- 
quet, sometimes spoken of in the Otherworld Castle I s0 

"Until the repast was half over, neither the man nor any one of 
the damsels spoke a single word to me; but when the man perceived 
that it would be more agreeable to me to converse than to eat any 
more, he began to inquire of me who I was. I said I was glad to find 

* Compare the innumerable fairy host that came to visit Herla, "a king of 
the most ancient Britons," Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. Wright, Cam- 
den Society, 50, pp. 15-16; an account that probably embodies ancient Welsh 
tradition. 

•In the Irish Noinden Ulad, ed. Windisch, Leipzig, Berichte, phil.-hist. 
classe, XXXVI, 336 f. (1884), from LU, a fie, after she is first encountered, is 
silent for a whole day. In Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. Wright, Camden Soc, 
50, pp. 79-^2. in a story presumably of Welsh origin, a fie preserves silence for 
three days. Cf. Nitze, Studies in Honor of Marshall Elliott, p. 37, note. 
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that there was some one who would discourse with me, and that it was 
not considered so great a crime at that court for people to hold con- 
verse together" (p. 170; II, 7-8). 

The oldest Irish fairy stories agree in representing the Castle 
of the Other World as inhabited by women, having, however, a king 
over them. This is the conception of Echtra Condla Chaim, Win- 
disch, Kurz. Gram., pp. 1 18-12 1, from LU: "There are no people 
there except women and maidens" (Ni fil cenel and namma acht 
mna ocus ingena); of Serglige Conculaind, Irische Texte, I, 217, 
from LU, where Loeg describes Mag Mell as " a place that bands 
of women frequent" (dia n-aithiget buidni ban), and in a later pas- 
sage "I saw women in a company, I saw many maidens also" (p. 
220) ; of the Imram Brain, Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 1, 10, from LU, 
" Emne ... in which are many thousands of motley women." A 
little later Emne is called "the land of women" (Tir na m-ban), 



In excellent harmony with the theory that Owain retains traces 
of a primitive Otherworld Castle lost in Yvain, is the mention in 
Owain, not merely of dishes of gold and silver, as in the French, 
but of other objects, of precious metal as well : 

" And the table was of silver " (p. 169; II, 7). 

" Maidens sitting in chairs of gold " (p. 175 ; II, 15). 

"A silver table inlaid with gold" (p. 178; II, 19). 

In Celtic fairy stories the Castles of the Other World are, as 
the name implies, always thought to be in another land from Britain 
(or from Ireland, if the story be Irish). No matter how quickly 
fairyland may be reached, people while there speak of " returning 
to their land." Thus in the genuine Welsh Mabinogi, in " Pwyll, 
Prince of Dyfed," the hero, after a visit to the Other World (An- 
nwvynn), returns "to his country and dominions" (Mab., p. 9; I, 
37). More striking are some of the parallels in Irish, as in the 
Echtra Ldegaire (Cours de litt. Celtique, II, 360, from LL, a MS. 
of 1 150), where Loegaire, who has reached the Other World by 
simply diving into a lake, prefaces his return by saying : " Let us go 
to get news of Ireland." This feature is perfectly retained in 
Owain, but entirely lost in Yvain. 
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Kynon says : 

" The least fair of the maidens [in the first Castle] was fairer than 
the fairest maid thou hast ever beheld in the Island of Britain, and the 
least lovely of them was more lovely than Gwenhwyvar, the wife of 
Arthur, when she has appeared loveliest at the offering on the day of 
the Nativity, or at the feast of Easter " (p. 169; II, 6). 

The uncourtly comparison of the last part of this speech made 
in the presence of Queen Gwenhwyvar is difficult to explain unless 
we admit that the damsels were really fies. The supernatural 
beauty of fies is attested in the oldest stories. In the Serglige Con- 
culaind, Loeg described to Cuchulinn the beauty of a fie in some- 
what similar terms : " There was a noble woman in the house, she 
was superior to the women of Ireland" (ro derscaig do mnaib 
£rend), Windisch, Irische Texte, I, 219, from LU; and in an earlier 
place, "because of her beauty there was no one in the world who 
could be compared to her " (I, 21 1 ). 

The maidens of the first Castle in Owain unharnessed Kynon's 
horse: 

" As well as if they had been the best squires in the Island of Brit- 
ain" (p. 169; II, 7 ). 

Kynon remarked of the Monster Herdsmen: 

" He is not smaller in size than two of the men of this world " [i. e., 
he is a personage of the Other World] (p. 170; II, 8). 

Kynon brought back from his unsuccessful journey a marvellous 
steed which he evidently kept as a trophy of the Other World : 

" I found, ready saddled, a dark grey palfrey, with nostrils as red as 
scarlet; . . . and that horse I still possess, and he is in the stable 
yonder. And I declare that I would not part with him for the best 
palfrey in the Island of Britain" (p. 174; II, 13). 

The setting of Kynon's tale in the Welsh harmonizes with the 
idea that it is the story of a journey to the Other World. In an- 
cient Celtic story this journey was the supreme adventure of the 
greatest heroes like Cuchulinn and Arthur. So Kynon remarks that 
this is the best tale that he knows, and he prefaces the telling of it 
by referring to its extraordinary character : 

"I was exceedingly aspiring, and my daring was very great. I 
thought that there was no enterprise in the world too mighty for me, 
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and after I had achieved all the adventures that were injny own coun- 
try, I equipped myself, and set forth to journey through deserts and 
distant regions" (p. 168; II, 4). 

This introduction lacks in Yvain, where Calogrenant begins 
abruptly: "I was seeking adventures seven years ago" (line 177). 
Kynon makes in the Welsh, as one would expect, on the theory that 
his contest was against a marvellous foe, no confession of personal 
shame at his failure. His comment is : 

"Dieu sait que personne n'a jamais avoue pour son compte une 
aventure moins heureuse que celle-la" (II, I3).* 1 

But in Yvain Calogrenant is made to say at the beginning that 
he will tell a story, " not of his honor, but of his shame " (line 60), 
and the disgrace of Calogrenant is so often referred to (lines 142 f., 
578 f., 589) that scarcely a hint that this was the supreme adventure 
of trying to penetrate to the Other World is left. Chretien has 
done all that he can to rationalize this adventure, and he has nothing 
at all to correspond to Kynon's concluding remark, which in the 
Welsh defines vividly the extraordinary nature of the incident : 

" Verily it seems strange to me, that neither before nor since have 
I heard of any person besides myself who knew of this adventure, and 
that the subject of it should exist within King Arthur's dominions with- 
out any other person lighting upon it" (p. 174; II, 13-14). 82 

This sentence is perfectly appropriate if we suppose that in the 
original story Kynon had penetrated into a fairy hill, into a subter- 
ranean or sub-aqueous fairy realm. 

After King Arthur had made his way to the Castle of the 
Countess of the Fountain, and had been entertained there by Owain, 
the latter remarked to Arthur : 

"I have been absent from thee these three years, and during all 
that time, up to this very day, I have been preparing a banquet for thee, 
knowing that thou wouldst come to seek me" (p. 186; II, 30). 

M The Welsh text is: "A duw a wyr gei nac adeuawd dyn arnaw e htm 
chwedyl vcthedigach no hwnn eiryoet," Rhys and Evans, Red Book of H erg est, 
p. 170, lines 3-5 (f. 634). Lady Guest's translation introduces a notion of shame 
which is not in the Welsh : " No man ever before confessed to an adventure so 
much to his own discredit," ed. Nutt, p. 174. 

" A rather close parallel to what Kynon says about Owain's adventure occurs 
in fifteenth century Irish MSS. Finn, who had found himself in a fairy castle, 
says of the fairy inhabitants: "I knew not that in Ireland were so many as 
this number present and I impotent to recognize them," O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, 
II, 223 (text I, 198). 
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There is nothing of this in Chretien, and it agrees well with the 
Celtic conception of the Other World, where the coming of visitors 
is always foreknown, and where feasting is a perpetual preoccupa- 
tion of the inhabitants. Thus in the ancient Irish Imram Brain, the 
Other World is called " Emne with many kinds of hospitality," and 
there " the food that was put on every dish vanished not from them. 
No savor was wanting to them," ed. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, I, 
28-30. In the Imram Mailduin, the fairy queen explains : " 1 My 
welcome to thee, O Mailduin. ... It is long since your coming 
here hath been known and understood,' " ed. Stokes, Revue Celtique, 
IX, 491. In the genuine Welsh Mabinogi, " Bran wen, the daughter 
of Llyr," the feast of the seven companions of Bran's head, while 
listening to the song of the marvellous birds, endured at first for 
seven years and then for fourscore years, Mabinogion, p. 41 ; I„ 



When King Arthur came to leave the Castle of the Fountain, he 
asked of the Countess that he might take Owain away with him: 

" To show him to the nobles and the fair dames of the Island of 
Britain. And the Countess gave her consent. ... So Owain came with 
Arthur to the Island of Britain" (pp. 186-187; II, 30). 

This passage makes good sense if we remember that it is a ques- 
tion of bringing a person back from Avalon, or the Other World, 
which in later story is sometimes identified with the land of the 
dead. No one ever returned from Avalon, but Arthur wished to 
show Ivain in order to prove that he still lived. 84 

In a more original form of the story the Hospitable Host and 
the Monster Herdsman must have been creatures conjured up by 
the fee, different disguises, perhaps, of the same magician whose 
object was to lure Yvain into battle with the red champion (Es- 
clados le Ros). Owain preserves a trace of this original identity 
by calling the Hospitable Host "the yellow man" (p. 175; II, 15), 

0 Compare also in a less ancient description of a fairy palace : 
" Then food-laden boards of the house with varied meats rose up before him, 
and he knew not who had given them to him." Echtra Airt, in £riu, III, 157. 

* Foerster's superficial way of looking at things will not allow him to under- 
stand this. He complains, Yvain (1887), p. xxv, note 1, "die Anspielung steht 
vollstandig ausser jedem Zusammenhange. Da sowohl Art us als Yvain beide 
Insulaner, also in England zu Hause sind, begreift man die Motivirung gar 
nicht" 



93-94. 
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"gwr melyn"; and the Monster Herdsman "the black man" (p. 
176; II, i 5 ),"gwrdu." 

It is regular for Celtic fairies to appear clad in unusual hues, 
and to be accompanied by strangely colored objects. Perhaps, 
therefore, in the elaborate and almost wearisome repetition, with 
which the golden crowns, the yellow hair and attire of the inhabi- 
tants of the Castle of the Hospitable Host, and of that of the 
Countess of the Fountain is dwelt on, one may trace survivals of 
original fairy brilliancy. The chief passages are: "Two youths, 
each with yellow curling hair, with a crown of gold upon his head, 
and clad in a garment of yellow satin, and they had gold clasps upon 
their insteps" (p. 168; II, 5). The Host was "clad in a robe and 
a mantle of yellow satin; and round the top of his mantle was a 
band of gold lace. On his feet were shoes . . . fastened by two 
bosses of gold" (p. 169; II, 6). Owain was given "a robe and a 
surcoat and a mantle of yellow satin, with a broad gold band upon 
the mantle" (p. 169; II, 7). "Maidens working at yellow satin 
embroidery, in chairs of gold" (p. 175; II, 15). Luned had "yel- 
low curling hair, a frontlet of gold upon her head ; she was clad in 
a dress of yellow satin, and on her feet were shoes of variegated 
leather" (p. 177; II, 17). The hair and dress of the Countess are 
described in the same words (p. 179; II, 21). Owain was given 
such attire when about to be presented to the Countess, " a coat and 
a surcoat and a mantle of yellow satin, upon which was a broad 
band of gold lace ; and on his feet were high shoes of variegated 
leather, which were fastened by golden clasps" (p. 182; II, 24). 
When Luned came on horseback her "bridle and so much as was 
seen of the saddle were of gold." And she " was arrayed in a dress 
of yellow satin" (p. 187; II, 31). 

Traces of Other World decorations may perhaps also be noticed 
in the "arrows winged with peacock's feathers" and in the "towels 
of linen, some green and some white " at the Castle of the Hospita- 
ble Host" (pp. 168-169; II, 5-7). None of these passages are 
represented in Chretien's Yvain, nor is any similar insistence on 
splendor of attire to be noted in the Welsh Geraint or Peredur** 

"It is perhaps worth mentioning that in Geraint, in the episode of the 
"enchanted games" (Chretien's " Joie de la Cort"), which is a confused Other- 
world story (see my " I wain" Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII, 133-135), one 
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Chretien's description of the Monster Herdsman is as follows : 

"A vilain who resembled a Moor, tall, disproportionately hideous, 
I saw sitting on a stump. He had a great club in his hands. I drew 
near the vilain and saw that he had a head larger than a horse or other 
beast. His hair was bushy and his forehead, which was bald, was 
more than two spans broad. His ears were mossy and large, just like 
those of an elephant. His eyebrows were large and his face flat. He 
had the eyes of an owl, the nose of a cat, his mouth cleft like a wolf's 
and his boar's teeth were sharp and red. His beard was black, his 
mustaches twisted and his chin rested on his breast. His back was long 
and humped, and he leaned upon his club. He was dressed in the 
newly flayed skins of two oxen, and was seventeen feet tall." (This 
creature was herding fierce bulls in the forest.) Yvain, lines 288-344. 

In Owain the Monster Herdsman is altogether different : 

" A black man of great stature on the top of the mound. He is not 
smaller in size than two of the men of this world. He has but one 
foot; and one eye in the middle of his forehead. And he has a club 
of iron. . . . And he is the woodward of that wood. And thou wilt 
see a thousand wild animals grazing around him " (pp. 1 70-171 ; II, 8-9) . 

This particular change might possibly be attributed to an archaiz- 
ing Welshman, who was endeavoring to bring the scene closer to 
the folklore of his own land, although it is hard to see the reason 
for any change. The monster, in his grotesque exaggeration, seems 
Celtic enough in Yvain. It is certain, however, that the figure in 
Owain is much closer to the wood monster of Irish and Scottish 
tales. In Irish a giant woodman like this is called the fdchan, and 
has regularly but one eye, one hand and one leg (see my "Knight 
of the Lion," P. M. L. A., XX, 683-684). His appearance in 
Owain is most naturally explained as the survival of something from 
a lost original. 

The animals that come together at the summons of this Monster 
Herdsman are in Owain much better suited to the Otherworld forest 
than the fierce bulls fighting in Yvain. 

" There was I three times more astonished at the number of wild 
animals, than the man had said I should be " (p. 171 ; II, 9). 

" The animals came together, as numerous as the stars in the sky, 
so that it was difficult for [Kynon] to find room in the glade to stand 
among them. There were serpents, dragons and divers sorts of animals. 
And he [the Monster Herdsman] looked at them and bade them go and 

reads of a " tent of red satin . . . and a maiden sitting in a golden chair " (pp. 
243-243; II, 171). A "golden chair" is not elsewhere mentioned in G train t. 
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feed; and they bowed their heads, and did him homage as vassals to 
their lord" (p. 171 ; II, 9). 

Cuchulinn on his way to the Other World found " a large glen 
before him, and a single narrow path through it, which was full of 
monsters to destroy him," Tochmarc Emere, translated by K. Meyer, 
Arch. Rev., I, 298, from LU. According to another account he 
found a pit with " ten serpents that burst over its border, a house 
full of toads that were let fly at him," Siaburcharpat Conculaind, 
ed. O'Beirne Crowe, Proc. Royal Hist, and Arch. Assoc. of Ireland, 
4th sen, I, 385 f., from LU. See P. M. L. A., XX, 686. 

If the Monster Herdsman and the Hostile Champion were, as I 
suppose, originally creatures of the fee, each might probably in an 
earlier form of the story have appeared on the top of the mound 
(Irish std or dun) within which he had his fairy palace. The most 
typical story of this kind in ancient Irish is the adventure of Cuchu- 
linn at the mound of the sons of Nechta Scene. Cuchulinn ordered 
his charioteer to drive to the mound. He then dismounted upon 
the green which was at the top of the mound. In the green was a 
pillar-stone with an iron collar around it. Upon the collar was an 
inscription in Ogam. The inscription read that if anyone bearing 
arms should come upon the green it was geis for him to depart 
without challenging to single combat some one of the inhabitants 
of the mound. Cuchulinn pulled the pillar of stone up and threw 
it into the water. According to the version in LU he threw only a 
withe that was on the pillar-stone (Faraday, Cattle-Raid of Cualnge, 
p. 30), and then went to sleep on the green. (Evidently there was 
a spring of water upon or near the mound. ) It was not long before 
Foill, son of Nechta, came upon the green and assailed Cuchulinn 
in single combat. After slaying the fairy man, Cuchulinn entered 
the mound {dun) and laid waste the fairy dwelling, Tain B 6 Cualgne, 
ed. Windisch, Irische Texte, extraband, pp. 148-151, from LL. 
The similarity of this story to that of the challenge at the Fountain 
in Yvain is obvious. 

In Fled Brier end (ed. Henderson, Irish Texts Society, II, 43-51, 
from LU) is a parallel story to Yvain, involving the challenge by 
disturbing a meadow, the supernatural storm, and the combat with 
a giant. Loigaire went to a certain hillside, the road to which is 
very particularly described (p. 45), was overtaken by a "druidical " 
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mist, and was then attacked by a giant Curoi, who complained that 
Loigaire had damaged his meadow. Loigaire fled, leaving his 
horses and his arms (cf. Calogrenant). Conall went to the same 
meadow and had the same experience. Finally, Cuchulinn, at the 
same meadow, won a victory over the giant. 

Similar stories stripped of much of their fairy setting are in the 
four genuine branches of the Mabinogi (on the singular form see 
Loth, Rev. Celt., XXXII, 422 f., ( 191 1 ) ). Pwyll went repeatedly 
to the top of a particular mound in order to encounter a fie (Mab., 
p. 10; I, 38-39). In "Branwen, daughter of Llyr," a fairy man 
with a magic caldron appeared beside a mound (p. 31 ; I, 76). In 
the archaic " Kulhwch and Olwen," which is generally admitted to 
be uninfluenced by foreign romance, occurs a fairy herdsman who 
is "upon the top of a mound," Mabinogion (p. 116; I, 228). 

Now traces of such fairy mounds do seem to appear in Owain 
but are lacking in Yvain. The giant herdsman is twice said in 
Owain to be sitting on the top of a mound : " Thou wilt see a black 
man of great stature on the top of the mound" (p. 170; II, 8). 
" And the black man was there, sitting upon the top of the mound " 
(p. 171; II, 9). Moreover, in Owain, not in Yvain, the Fountain 
Perilous, where the Hostile Champion is met, seems to be at the 
summit of a large mound which has a meadow or green at the top 
like the mound of Nechta's sons. 8C "Ascend the wooded steep 
until thou comest to its summit; and there thou wilt find an open 
space like to a large valley " (p. 172 ; II, 10). " So I journeyed on, 
until I reached the summit of a steep, and there I found everything 
as the black man had described it to me" (p. 172; II, n). "And 
they came to the top of the wooded steep, and traversed the valley 
till they reached the green tree" (p. 184; II, 26). 

M Harmonious with the idea that this was originally a fairy mound (sid) 
from within which the fairy antagonist appeared, is the fact that the champion 
is heard approaching before he is seen: " Lo, a murmuring voice was heard 
through the valley, approaching me and saying ' O Knight, what has brought thee 
hither?' " (p. 173; II, 12)." The Irish folk tale In Gilla Decair, preserves the 
feature of a green with a spring on the top of a mound, and also of the noise of 
a warrior approaching (probably within the mound) being heard before the an- 
tagonist is visible. The hero heard " the heavy tread of a body of warriors and 
the clang of arms" (Iwain: A Study, p. 105). In Chretien's Perceval the visitor 
to the Grail Castle first mounted a hill (puy), and then saw the Castle in a 
depression of the hill (an un val) lines 3012 f., ed. Baist, Freiburg, 1910. 
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It is in harmony with the more primitive character of Owain that 
it represents Arthur in his journey to the Fountain as encountering 
the Hospitable Host and the Monster Herdsman, and repeats the 
tale about these characters in true Marchen style (p. 184; II, 26). 
Chretien makes no mention of Arthur's encountering either Hos- 
pitable Host or Monster Herdsman. 37 

In the description of the horse given by the Countess of the 
fairy balsam to Owain, we seem to have traces of a fairy steed : 

" I will even give him a horse and arms forever ; such a horse and 
such arms had he never yet, and I am glad that they should be taken 
by him" (p. 189; II, 34). 

There is nothing of this in the French. 

In the more primitive tale, after Lunete had been made prisoner 
by the Seneschal and his two brothers, who have evidently usurped 
Ivain's place as defenders of the fountain, naturally only Ivain 
could be thought of as a possible rescuer. Owain preserves this 
feature; Luned thinks of none but Owain as a savior (p. 191 ; II, 
37). Chretien, introducing ideas from a later development of 
Arthurian story, makes Lunete think of either Gawain, or Ivain, 
as possible rescuers. In an original form, the folktale is likely to 
have had but one hero, and that must have been Owain. 88 

"In Owain, after the funeral of the Countess's husband, Luned offered to 
go to Arthur's court to secure a warrior who might defend the fountain as well 
as formerly (p. 181; II. 23 f.). She secured the Countess's consent to this, and 
after taking time enough to have gone to Arthur, brought in Owain, and then 
in Owain's presence argued that he was the man to defend the fountain, since 
he had shown his strength by slaying the former defender. No decisive argu- 
ment can be based upon this, but it is probable that Owain is here nearer to the 
folktale, and that the change in Yvain where Lunete persuaded Laudine to send 
for Ivain, and had everything arranged before Ivain came (line 1686 f.), is less 
primitive, and is due to Chretien's desire to spin out a psychological discussion 
of conduct between mistress and maid as much as possible. This discussion is 
necessarily cut short unless Lunete disclosed the identity of the warrior she is 
sending for. 

"One passage, which according to Foerster, shows a misunderstanding on 
the part of the Welsh writer, is really entirely consistent with the Welsh story, 
although different from the French. After Owain has saved Luned from death 
at the stake the Welsh reads : " Then Owain returned with Luned to the domin- 
ions of the Countess of the Fountain" (p. 104; II, 40). Foerster remarks that 
this is unoriginal because the Fountain is adjacent to the Castle of the Countess, 
Foerster, Yvain (1887), p. xxv. True it is that the Fountain cannot be far 
from the Castle of the Countess, but Foerster has failed to observe that in 
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Finally, in the description of the marvellous storm at the Foun- 
tain Perilous it seems certain that Chretien has misunderstood a 
statement in his original, to the effect that the storm stripped all the 
leaves off the marvellous tree, and has represented the leaves of the 
tree simply as covered up by the birds that settled upon it. The 
passage in Yvain runs : 



Owain preserves the original feature of the leaves having been 
stripped from the tree by the storm. It is not possible to explain 
Owain as based upon a mistaken reading of Yvain, 9 * because Owain 
repeats the statement at three different places and motivates it in a 
thoroughly natural way : 

"And the shower will be of hailstones; and after the shower, the 
weather will become fair, but every leaf that was upon the tree will 
have been carried away by the shower " (p. 172 ; II, 11). 

"When I [Kynon] looked on the tree there was not a single leaf 
upon it" (p. 173; II, 12). 

" When Owain looked at the tree there was not one leaf upon it " 



In Yvain the storm was "of snow, rain and hail" and broke 
down many trees. In Owain the storm is thus described : 

" There is neither man nor beast that could endure that shower and 
live. For not one of those hailstones would be stopped, either by the 
flesh or by the skin, until it had reached the bone " (p. 173 ; II, 12). 

" Many of the attendants who were in Arthur's train were killed by 
the shower " (p. 184 ; II, 27). 

We have here to do with that elfin storm from fairy-land which 
is often encountered by the adventurer to the Other World. Thus 
in the genuine Mabinogi, in " Manawyddan the Son of Llyr," after 
a peal of thunder and a fall of mist, Pryderi and Rhiannon vanish 
into the Other World (p. 50; I, 107). The idea of a thunder storm 

Owain the place of Luned's imprisonment is not the Chapel by the Fountain, 
as in Yvain, but a "vault of stone." Owain tells nothing whatever about the 
location of the " vault of stone/' and it may have been outside of the dominions 
of the Countess. The Welsh version is not inconsistent with itself. 
"As Foerster tried to do, Yimn (1887), p. xxvi. 



Vi sor le pin tant amassez 
Oisiaus (s'est, qui croire m'an vuelle), 
Qu'il n'i paroit branche ne fuelle, 
Que tot ne fust covert d'oisiaus." 



v.460 



(p. 176; II, 16). 
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and a fall of mist accompanying the entrance into the Other World 
occurs also at an earlier passage in the same branch of the Mabinogi 
(p.45;I, 101). 

In the Irish Tucait Baile Mongain, edited by Kuno Meyer in the 
Voyage of Bran, from several MSS., among which is LU, which 
dates at least as early as noo, we read: 

" A great hailstorm came upon them there. Such was its greatness 
that the one shower left twelve chief streams in Ireland forever" 
( Voyage of Bran, I, pp. 56-58) . 

After this storm Mongain, his seven men, his queen and his 
shanachie found themselves in the Other World. 

In Fled Bricrend, Loigaire went to assail a mysterious giant 
(fathach). He encountered "a dim dark heavy mist," and a 
" hideous black dark cloud so that he was unable to see either heaven 
or earth." Conall and Cuchulinn, who successively set out, met the 
same obstacles (ed. Henderson, pp. 44-49, from LU, cf. the sum- 
mary of this story above, pp. 166-7). 

In Compert Conculaind, Conchobar, Conall and Bricriu, on the 
way to the house of Lug (a fairy monarch), met a storm : 

"There fell a great snow upon them also" (Feraid snechta mor 
foroib dano). They ultimately reached the fairy house and were 
mysteriously fed with all manner of meats, but the house and its 
belongings vanished from them in the night (ed. Windisch, Irische 
Texte, I, 137, from LU. Cf. Voyage of Bran, II, 41 ; Revue 
Celtique, IX, n). 40 

•The Other World Storm is mentioned in many Celtic stories which are 
probably ancient, but which exist only in later MSS. Conn passed through a 
great mist and darkness to reach the Palace of Lug, in the Baile an Scail, Voyage 
of Bran, I, 187. When King Cormac and his people set out for the Palace of 
Manannan "a great mist was brought upon them in the midst of the plain," 
Echtra Cormaic, Irische Texte, III, 1, 213. When Finn and his men are on their 
way to the Palace of the Tuatha de" Danaan (a story which has many parallels 
to the Yvain, see Mod. Phil., IX, 116, note) it is said : " Heavy snow poured down 
now, making of the forest's branches as it were a withe-twist; the greatness of 
the foul weather and of the storm robbed us of our lustihood and of our 
resourcefulness," Acallamh no Sendrach, O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 222 
(text I, 196). In the story of Art's voyage to the Other World occurs the 
phrase "swiftly uprose the waves and the firmament trembled." Echtra Airi, 
£riu, III, 157. In the Welsh Preiddeu Annum, " Spoils of Annwn," in the Book 
of Taliesin, Arthur on his voyage to the Other World encountered a storm. 
"The twilight and pitchy darkness were mixed together," Skene, Four An- 
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In the preceding pages it has been shown : 

1. There is no shred of evidence to prove any influence of Yvain 
upon Owain, except the occurrence of the word " nail " in a corre- 
sponding passage of both stories, and this can be explained equally 
well by supposing that the word has been retained in both from a 
common source x. 

2. It is not possible to explain the more archaic character of 
Owain upon the hypothesis of a quick-witted Welsh redactor, who 
perceived the original meaning of Yvain, and retransformed it into 
something like the folk-tales of Celtic lands, from one of which it 
had formerly sprung. The Welsh redactors show that they did not 
understand the thread of the story any better than Chretien. They 
are clearly operating in good faith, and reproducing something 
pretty much as they found it. Or, if an attempt be made to meet 
these difficulties by imagining a first Welsh redactor, who was con- 
sciously altering the story to make it resemble a fairy tale, but was 
followed by stupid copyists, who caused blunders of detail, it then 
becomes incredible that these stupid copyists should have managed 
to eliminate all of the explanatory phrases which a consciously con- 
structive artist would certainly have put into his narrative. 

3. A third hypothesis has been suggested : Owain is based en- 
tirely upon Yvain, but the Welsh redactor, or redactors, more or 
less unconsciously modified their original so as to bring it into line 
with the marvellous Celtic stories with which they were familiar. 
Some hypothesis of this sort is the only refuge of those who insist 
that Owain has no other source than Yvain. But it is thought that 
few unprejudiced observers can read in the above pages the list of 
primitive details unique in Owain, and believe that Welsh redactors 
inserted them all, with only Chretien's text as a basis, and with no 
understanding of the original Otherworld character of Chretien's 
almost wholly rationalized romance. Some of the less tangible par- 
allels indicated above, between Owain and Celtic story, may, no 
doubt, be rejected by various scholars, but, setting aside all doubtful 

dent Books, I, 265 (text II, 181). For other references see my " Knight of the 
Lion," P. M. L. A., XX, 677, note 8. The passage through this elfin storm seems 
to be another form of the motive of a dive through the water of a spring or 
lake which in many Irish stories, notably in the folk-tale In Gilla Decoir, is the 
mode of entrance to the Other World. See my " Iwain, A Study," Harvard 
Studies and Notes, VIII, 105. 
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matters, it would seem that enough decisive analogies are left to put 
the independent character of Owain beyond doubt. The cumula- 
tive evidence of many passages shows that Owain is inherently closer 
to the fairy story and essentially independent in character from 
Chretien's Yvain. 

If the Welsh writers were unconsciously touching up the story 
to make it resemble the marvellous Celtic tales which they had 
heard, they would have scattered their splendid decorations pro- 
miscuously throughout the narrative. This they did not do. No 
golden chairs are mentioned at Arthur's palace at the beginning of 
Owain. Golden chairs, silver tables, etc., occur only at the Castle 
of the Hospitable Host and that of the Countess of the Fountain, 
where they are most naturally explained as surviving traces of prim- 
itive Otherworld decorations. 41 

Finally, the passages in Owain about the leaves stripped off the 
tree, could not possibly have sprung from any misunderstanding of 
Yvain, nor could they have been manufactured out of Yvain by any 
redactor, however skillful. Chretien has misunderstood his origi- 
nal. The Welsh Owain indicates what that original must have been 
like. Only hypotheses 4 and 5, set forth as probable on page 157 
above, seem, therefore, to explain all the facts. 

Either Owain and Yvain are quite independent, although based 
upon a common source x, or, less probably, Owain is essentially 
based upon x, though influenced by Yvain. It seems impossible to 
decide between these two hypotheses, which were successively held 
by Gaston Paris. 42 Nor is it necessary. In either case the inde- 
pendent importance of Owain is clear. 



Northwestern University, 
14 May, 1912. 

41 Similarly in Geraint we read of no golden chairs at Arthur's court, or at 
any of the other castles mentioned, except only at the place of the "enchanted 
games" (p. 243; II. 171), which is a partly rationalized Otherworld abode. 

"See Romania, X, 467 (1881) ; XIX, 157; XX, 156-7 (1891). 
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Ga wain's slaying of the Knights of the Grail-Quest in the 
early prints of lancelot du lac 

IN her Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac (London, 1901), p. 137, 
note, Miss J. L. Weston writes as follows of the passage which 
begins the narrative in the Mort Artu (Mort Artur) of the Walter 
Map or Vulgate cycle of the Arthurian prose romances : 

The passage which represents Gawain as admitting himself to 
be the slayer of eighteen out of the twenty-two knights who have 
lost their lives in the Queste, Baudemagus, his dearest friend accord- 
ing to the Merlin Suite, among them, should, I think, be printed at 
the end of the Queste, not at the beginning of the Mort Artur, 
where it is now generally found. It is entirely in accordance with 
the tone of the first-named romance, and out of keeping with the 
latter. Moreover, both the Dutch Lancelot and the 1533 version 
print it in the former position. 

She repeats the same opinion, pp. 145, 184, of her book and in 
Folk-Lore, XX, 497 f. (1909). In my edition of the Mort Artu 
(Halle, 1910), p. 265, I pointed out that all the MSS. of these 
romances in the British Museum and Bibliotheque Nationale 1 (and 
I might have added, the Bodleian) — in fact, all the MSS. that have 
ever been examined — show the passage in question at the beginning 
of the Mort Artu and not at the end of the Queste, and I accord- 
ingly remarked that "until evidence to the contrary is produced 
from manuscripts more authoritative than these — a very unlikely 
supposition — we may accept the passage as belonging to the Mort 
Artu/' In her review of my edition, Romania, XL, 133 ff. ( 191 1 ), 
Miss Weston says in reply to this : 

'Five in the British Museum, twenty in the Bibliotheque Nationale (if we 
count the fragmentary MS. 343 which, however, preserves the beginning of the 
romance). In my b'st of the MSS. of the Mort Artu in the Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale, pp. xiii ff., I omitted, through oversight, MS. 122 (dated 1344). 
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I must adhere to my original opinion that it [t. e., the passage 
in question] belongs of right to the Queste and was borrowed by 
the compiler of this version of the M. A., or an early copyist, to 
connect " tant bien que mal " the two romances. The fact that it is 
found in all the MSS. of this M. A. need prove no more than that 
it was borrowed at an early stage of that romance. The editor is 
careful to note the dependance of the M. A. on the Q., which he 
holds to be the older, as in one sense it is, though in the process of 
evolution the romances have mutually influenced each other. A 
priori, it is more probable that M. A. should borrow from Q. than 
vice-versa and the versions in which I found the passage included 
in the Q. [t. e., the Dutch Lancelot and print of 1533] offer a singu- 
larly complete and accurate text of that romance. 

I pass over for the present this estimate of the Dutch Lancelot 
as also the assumption (for which no proof has as yet been pro- 
duced) underlying the terms " compiler " and "process of evolu- 
tion," since I shall discuss these matters in detail in a paper on the 
development of the Death-of-Arthur theme from the verse-chroni- 
cles down, which I expect soon to publish. What I now wish to 
do is merely to point out that Miss Weston is mistaken in asserting 
that the 1533 print shows the passage concerning Gawain and the 
knights who lost their lives in the Queste at the end of the Queste 
instead of at the beginning of the Mort Artu. It does nothing of 
the kind. In my edition of the Mort Artu (p. 265 ), I was unwary 
enough to accept Miss Weston's statement on the subject, observ- 
ing, however : " The Dutch Lancelot and the 1 533 print can have no 
weight in such a matter as against the authority of the manuscripts." 
On looking up the question last summer in the Bodleian Library, I 
noted Miss Weston's error. Here is the conclusion of the Queste 
and the beginning of the Mort Artu in the edition of 1533 (Paris: 
Philippe Lenoir), Part III, fol. CXV (verso) : 

Vng an et deux moys vesquit Perceval en hermitage et puis 
trespassa du siecle si le fist Boort enterrer au palays espirituel et 
quant Boort se veit seul en si loingtaines terres comme es parties 
de Babiloyne il pensa qu'il retourneroit au royaulme de Logres, lors 
se partit de la cite de Sarras et erra tant qu'il vint a la mer si entra 
en vne nef et lui advint si bien quen assez petit de terme arriua de 
Logres si cheuaucha tant qu'il vint en la cite de Kamalot ou le roy 
Artus estoit et sa compagnie si ne fut oncques si grant ioye faicte 
comme les compaignons de la table ronde luy firent et aussi fist le 
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roy Artus et sa femme, car bien le cuydoient auoir perdu. Quant 
Boort fut venu en court si comme vous auez ouy et ilz eurent disne 
le roy Artus fist venir les clercz qui les aduentures aux cheualiers 
mettoient en escript et quant Boort eut compte depuis le commence- 
ment iusques a la fin les aduentures du sainct Graal telle [s] comme 
il les auoit veues et il eut compte comment Galaad et Perceual 
moururent et f urent enterrez au palays espirituel en la cite de Sarras 
et comment la seur de Perceual mourut et fut enterree au palays 
espirituel a (col. 2) uec les autres si fist le roy Artus rediger et 
mettre par escript aus ditz clercz tout ce que Boort auoit racompte 
et aussi tout le contenu dicy deuant. Et atant se taist le compte 
des aduentures du Sainct Graal et retourne a la mort du roy Artus. 

Cy fine la quatriesme partie de cestuy liure en laquelle est faicte 
mention de la conqueste du sainct Graal mise a fin par le vaillant 
cheualier Galaad filz de Lancelot du lac et de la fille au roy Perles. 

Or 2 dit le compte que quant Boort fut venu a court en la cite 
de Kamalot de si loingtaines parties comme estoient les parties de 
Hierusalez assez trouua a la court du roy Artus qui grant feste luy 
fist car ilz desiroient moult tous et toutes a le veoir. Quant il eut 
racompte les trespassement de Galaad et la mort de Perceual ilz en 
furent moult dolens a la court mais toutesfoys fls se reconforterent 
au mieulx qu'ilz peurent. Lors fist mettre le Roy Artus en escript 
toutes les aduentures du Sainct Graal que les compaignons de la 
queste auoient racomptees en sa court et quant il eut ce faict il dist. 
Beaulx seigneurs regardez entre vous quantz de noz compaignons 
nous auons perdus en ceste queste. Et ils regarderent incontinent 
si trouuerent qu'il leur en failloit vingt et deux du vray compte et 
de tous ceulx qu'il n'y auoit vng tout seul qui ne fust mort par 
armes. Le roy Artus auoit ouy dire que monseigneur Gauuain 
en auoit occis plusieurs si le fist venir deuant luy et luy dist. 
Gauuain ie vous requiers sur le serment que vous fistes quant ie vous 
feis cheualier premierement que vous me dictes que ie vous deman- 
deray. Sire dist Gauuain vous mauez tant coniure que ie ne lair- 
roye en nulle maniere que ie ne vous deisse la verite et fusse ma 
honte trop plus grande que iamais aduint a cheualier. Or ie vous 

'With this begins the Mort Artu. It will be observed that the edition of 
*533» like the other early prints, omits the prologue to the Mort Artu which rep- 
resents Walter Map as composing this romance at King Henry's request When 
I wrote note 5, p. xxiv, I had forgotten that the edition of 1533 was not pecu- 
liar in this respect. It is nevertheless true that the Italian version of the Lance- 
lot (Venice, 1557-S) is translated from this edition. The table of contents of 
the former is translated verbatim from that of the latter. In the text I have 
noted that the Italian translator occasionally corrects errors of the French print 
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demande dist le roy quantz cheualiers cuydez vous avoir tuez de 
vostre main et Gauuain pensa vng petit et le roy luy dist de rechief. 
Par mon chief ie le vueil scauoir pource que aucuns vont disant que 
vous en auez tant occis que merueilles. Sire dist Gauuain vous 
voulez estre certain de ma meschancete et ie la vous diray, car ie 
voy bien que dire le me conuient. Je vous dy pour vray que ien 
ay bien faict mourir par ma main dix huyt nompas que ie fusse 
meilleurs Cheualier que nul autre mais (fol. 116, col. 1) aduenture 
se tourna plus vers moy que vers mes compaignons, etc. Gawain 
then confesses to killing Baudemagus (Bagdemagus). 

The editions of 1494, i494-[i503], 1513 and 1520 show the 
passage also in just the same place — at the beginning of the Mori 
Artu. The British Museum copy of the 1488 print is defective in 
this part and there is no copy in that library of the remaining edi- 
tions, viz., those of 1533 (Jehan Petit) and 1591 (Lyons: Ben. 
Rigaud), 3 so I cannot speak of these three editions, but there is 
no reason to believe that they differ from the rest. Moreover, all 
the numerous manuscripts in the British Museum, Bodleian and 
Bibliotheque Nationale (except, of course, those that are defective 
at this point) — and there is no ground for supposing that the few 
scattered MSS. in other European libraries disagree with them — 
show, as said above, the passage at the beginning of the Mort Artu. 
Now, does Miss Weston mean to maintain seriously that we should 
set aside the unvarying testimony of the manuscripts and early 
prints, because the Dutch metrical version 4 shows the passage in 
question at the end of the Questef In view of the state of things 
just described, it would make no difference what arrangement the 
Dutch poem might exhibit ; but, as a matter of fact, the reason why 
the passage in question has been put at the end of the Queste in 

'Jehan Petit's edition of 1533, which is not to be confounded with Philippe 
Lenoir's of the same year, is not, in any event, likely to be very authoritative. 
Miss Weston, Romania, xl, 133, note, describes it as " taken from a MS. inferior 
to that at the base of the Le Noir, 1533." The same, I believe, is true of the 1591 
print, if one may judge by its comparative brevity. According to M. Louis En- 
gerand of the Bibliotheque Nationale it bears the title: Histoire contenant les 
grandes prouesse, vaillances et heroiques foils formes de Lancelot du Lac and 
(apart from the table of contents) consists of 166 pages. 

* According to W. J. A. Jonckbloet in his edition of the poem {Roman van 
Lancelot: The Hague, 1846-9), Part I, p. lviii, the unique MS. belongs to the 
first half of the 14th century. The poem, itself, was no doubt composed some- 
what earlier. 
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that work is perfectly obvious. The Quest e in the Dutch poem 
ends at p. 76 of Jonckbloet's edition, Part II, and the Mort Artu 
at p. 189. Between the two the Dutch poet has inserted an immense 
amount of material drawn from French romances, now lost for the 
most part (see Jonckbloet's analysis, Part II, p. clxxiii). Owing 
to this great body of interpolated romance material, it would have 
been absurd for the author to have begun his Mort Artu with an 
allusion to incidents of the Queste which should imply that they 
were vividly present to the minds of his readers — so he simply trans- 
ferred 5 the passage to the end of the Queste* 

Immediately after the passage quoted above from Miss Weston's 
review of my edition of the Mort Artu, she proceeds : 

The editor fails to note that while Gawain makes the very nat- 
ural excuse that this wholesale killing of his brother knights was 
by " mescheance " Arthur tells him it was by "pechiet." We all 
know that to the author of Q[ueste] Gawain is the "awful exam- 
ple," his name a synonym for materialism and sensuality, while in 
the M[ort] A[rtu] he is the man dearest to Arthur's heart, the 
most valiant of knights save Lancelot, who, it is carefully explained, 
is by many years his junior. The decisive proof [that the passage 
belonged to the Queste originally and not the Mort Artu] 9 how- 
ever, lies in the fact that Bagdemagus, whose death at Gawain's 
hands is ground for the bitterest reproaches brought against that 
knight, is in Malory and his English source [i. e., the Harleian 
Morte Arthur, whose parallelism with Malory, however, as I have 
tried to prove in Anglia, XXIII, 67 ff., is really due to their use of 
a common French source] still living in the M. A. [i. e., in the ver- 
sions of the Mort Arthur theme, contained in those works]. He 
sides with Lancelot in his war with the King, and acts as his 
councillor. 

This is Miss Weston's argument for setting aside the whole 

* The transference may, of course, be due to the compiler of the French MS. 
which the Dutch poet was using. 

* In connection with this discussion it is perhaps well to recall the following 
passage in the review of Miss Weston's Legend of Sir Lancelot by W. W. Greg, 
Folk-Lore, xii, 496 f. (1901) : "Thus it appears that the theory [advanced by 
Miss Weston] of the opposing groups of Dfutch]. L[ancelot]., 1533 [i. e. 
the print of 1533] and M[alory], on the one hand, and all the Bfritish] M[useum] 
texts on the other is a pure phantasm, the result of imperfect comparison and 
careless analysis on Dr. Sommer's part/' Miss Weston based her comparison 
as far as the B. M. texts were concerned on Dr. Sommer's analysis in voL 3 
of his edition of Malory, 1889-91. 
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tradition of the manuscripts and early prints. Now, even if the 
point raised in the first two sentences just quoted did betray an 
inconsistency, surely this would not justify such a violent pro- 
cedure as is involved in the change which she proposes; but, as a 
matter of fact, what difficulty is there in the passage? Let us sup- 
pose that the author of the Mort Artu was familiar with both the 
Lancelot proper and the Queste. In these two books Gawain's 
character is differently portrayed. In the former he is still, as in 
the verse-romances, a knight of the highest excellence, only he is 
naturally subordinated to Lancelot, the hero of the story. In the 
Queste, on the other hand, as Miss Weston has remarked, his char- 
acter is blackened. The author of the Mort Artu adopted, to be 
sure, the conception of the character which he found in the Lance- 
lot, but, if he was writing a romance which was to follow imme- 
diately on the Queste, why should he not at the beginning of his 
work make Arthur refer to the slaying of the knights in the spirit 
of the Queste? 1 Certainly we have no right to be surprised if a 
medieval writer does not exempt even his hero entirely from the 
imputation of sin. 

Finally, as regards the " decisive proof " which is furnished by 
Malory (who completed his compilation in 1469 or 1470) and "his 
English source," the Harleian Morte Arthur (end of the fourteenth 
century), one cannot help feeling some astonishment at Miss Wes- 
ton's off-hand acceptance of these late versions as representing a 
more primitive form of the Mort Arthur theme than the Vulgate 
Mort Artu. Because the author of the Harleian Morte Arthur in 
stanza 322 (11. 2564-71) introduces Bagdemagus (Baudemagus) 
as (along with other knights) giving Lancelot counsel in the war 
with Arthur, although in the Queste he had been killed by Gawain, 
are we to assume that the lost French original 8 of this version 

f It seems strange that Miss Weston should make this ado about the present 
passage, when immediately after it we find regularly in the MSS. (see my edition, 
p. 37) an unmistakable allusion to the Queste — Lancelot's confession to the hermit 
She might as well propose to remove that too. 

• A sign of the lateness of this original occurs in the very next stanza of the 
Harleian romance, where we have a duplication of Lancelot's famous friend 
Galehot — if indeed, the author really wishes to distinguish this character from 
that friend (who had already died in the Lancelot proper). This Galehot is also 
introduced elsewhere in the Harleian Morte Arthur. 
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(which itself exists in only one MS.) was composed before the 
Vulgate Mori Artu? This is surely a slender peg to hang so 
weighty a conclusion on. Only in this one stanza does Bagdemagus 
appear in the poem. Similarly in Malory he appears only once 
(p. 831 of Sommer's edition) — namely, at the corresponding point 
in the narrative. It is obvious that this passing mention of the 
character may quite well have been due to a momentary inadver- 
tency, to say nothing of ignorance. To conclude, then, it seems to 
me that the " decisive proof " is still wanting. 



The occurrence of this character in the French Arthurian ro- 
mances is one of the clearest indications that the authors of those 
works drew directly from Welsh tradition, independently of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth and his derivatives. 9 The fact that he appears 
to have played a subordinate part in Welsh saga as well as in the 
romances makes the relation all the more significant. It may be of 
interest to examine more closely than has been done the passages 
in Welsh literature and the medieval romances which are concerned 
with this character. 

First for those in Welsh literature, which, as will be observed, 
are very meager. The earliest, no doubt, are the passages in the 
Black Book of Caermarthen, in which we have merely obscure 
allusions to the death of this son of Arthur, Llachau, as he is called. 
I quote from the translation in W. F. Skene's The Four Ancient 
Books of Wales, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1868. Vol. I, p. 263, of this 
work we find in the "Poems referring to Arthur the Guledig" the 
line: "Unmerited was the death of Cai the fair and Llachau" 
(= Black Book of C, XXXI). Ibid., p. 295, in the "Poems re- 
ferring to Gwyddno and Gwynn ap Nudd " occurs the stanza ( from 
Black Book, XXXIII) : 



II 



Arthur's Son Lohot 



I have been where Llachau was slain, 
The son of Arthur, extolled in songs, 
When the ravens screamed over blood, 



'Lohot does not occur in these writers. 
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Llachau is here simply one of a number of dead heroes mentioned 
in successive stanzas. 

Furthermore, in the Dream of Rhonabwy, J. Loth's Mabinogion 
(2 vols., Paris, 1889), I, 312, "Llacheu," son of Arthur, is enumer- 
ated among the king's counsellors, and in a Triad (see ibid., II, 27) 
he is called one of the three deivniawc 10 of the isle of Prydein. 

The earliest mention of the character in the French romances 
is that in Chretien's Erec, 1. 1732. He is there named in the famous 
list of Round Table heroes : 



The name next occurs in the Lanselet of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven 
(end of twelfth century), pp. 161 ff. (11. 6875 ff.) of the edition 
by K. A. Hahn (Frankfurt a. M., 1845). This poem, as the au- 
thor tells us, is based on one in French which was brought to Vienna 
by Hugues de Morville (in 1194), one of the hostages for Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion. In the passage just referred to Lout, son of Arthur 
and Guinevere, hears of Guinevere's captivity in Falerin's castle. 
The poet says of him : 



dirre selbe jungelinc 

was an tugenden vollekomen. 

wir han selten vernomen 

von keiner slahte maere 

daz dehein ritter waere 

hubscher : daz wart dicke schin. 

kunec Artus was der vater sin 

und Ginovere sin muoter. 

dirre helt guoter 

der hiez Lout der milde. 



* J. Loth explains, " probablement inventeurs, qui devinent la nature des 
choses." 

M We have accordingly in Hartmann von der Aue's Erec, I. 1664: " Lohut fil 
roy Artus." I may add that in the list of Arthurian knights in Diu Crone by 
Hcinrich von dem Turlin we have, 1. 2322 : " Und Loez li fil li rei." Apparently 
he did not recognize the identity of this character with Hartmann's Lohut, for, 
11. 2248 ff., he says that he is naming those knights who are not known to Hart- 
mann. See the edition of Diu Crone by G. H. F. Scholl, Stuttgart, 1852 (Biblio- 
thek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 27). 



Et uns vaslez de grant vertu 
Loholz li fiz le roi Artu." 
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The young man laments his mother's situation before Lancelot 
and the rest, who feel pity for him. The poet continues : 



wan ich wil iu waerliche sagen, 

fur daz er swert begunde tragen, 

da* nie kein kindischer man 

kiirlobes me gewan, 

unz da* er in ein lant gereit, 

als uns diu aventiure seit, 

mit Artus sinem vater her 

da ir noch beider immer mer 

die Britune bitent, 

wan si dar umbe stritent, 

daz si noch suln wider komen. 

daz maere hant ir dicke vernomen, 

da von laz ich ez an sie." 



After some debate Tristan suggests that they shall enlist the aid 
of the enchanter, Malduck. They do this and Guinevere is deliv- 
ered. Lout is not mentioned again in the poem. 

Probably the next mention of the character occurs in the prose 
Lancelot, Sommer's Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, 
III, 159, where he is named as one of the knights imprisoned in 
Dolerouse Garde: "Lohot li fiex le roi Artu quil engendra en la 
bele damoisele qui auoit non Lisanor, deuant che quil espousa la 
roine ; et en chele prison prist il le mal de la mort." 

In the Perlesvaus, 1 * however, — the romance through which the 
character is best known — we find Lohot as in Ulrich von Zatzik- 
hoven the son of Guinevere, and his death is accounted for in another 
manner. In Welsh tradition, as far as we know, neither Lisanor 
nor Guinevere was Lohot's mother. It was as easy for the French 
romancers to assign him the one mother as the other, although, of 

"The idea that the Britons expected a son of Arthur to return with him is 
not found elsewhere. This is probably an invention of Ulrich's French original. 

" In her Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac, p. 130, note 2, Miss J. L. Weston 
remarks that, as far as she is aware, the Perlesvaus is the only prose-romance that 
knows Lohot It will be seen below, however, that he is found in other prose 
romances. Besides, I have already mentioned the Lancelot. Miss Weston con- 
jectures plausibly that the " Ilinot " of Wolfram von Eschcnbach— both Parsival 
and Titurel— is identical with Lohot He loved Florie and early lost his life in 
her service, "als ir wol hat vernomen," Parsival, xii, 101. 
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course, in Welsh stories Guinevere is more likely to have filled that 
place. In the Perlesvaus, Potvin's edition I, 140 ff., Arthur, who 
is holding court at Pannenoiseuse en Gales, inquires of Lancelot 
and Gawain whether they have seen his son, Lohot. 14 They reply 
that they have not. 

Je me merveil mout, fet li rois, qu'il est devenuz, car je n'an oi 
plus noveles que que Kex li seneschaus ocist Logrin le jaient, dont 
il m'aporta le chief, de quoi je fis mout grant joie et Ten crui sa 
terre mout volentiers; et si dui-je bien feire, car il me venga de 
celui qui me damajoit ma terre plus que nus ; si Ten ain mout. Mes, 
se li rois seust conment Kex avoit esploitie envers lui, il ne l'ennou- 
rast mie tant sa chevalerie ne son hardement. 

The comment in the last sentence is explained by the story of 
Lohot's death which the hermit tells Perceval, Potvin, 1, 170. From 
this it appears that Lohot had slain the giant Logrin and according 
to a strange custom of his had gone to sleep on the dead body. Kai 
came along, cut off the heads of both Lohot and the giant, put 
Lohot's remains in a coffin, took the giant's head to Arthur's court, 
where he claimed the credit of having killed him. 15 Later on, pp. 
219 ff., a damsel comes to court with a coffre containing Lohot's 
head and the story of his death is repeated. Guinevere recognizes 
the head as her son's from a scar on it, 16 p. 222: "Apres prist le 

"In Potvin's edition we have the nominative forms, Lohous, Lohos and 
oblique, Lohout, Lohot. 

Doubtless imitated from Thomas's Tristan (Bldier's Roman de Tristan, 
I, 117 ff., Societe* des anciens textes francais, 1902), where the seneschal tries to 
rob Tristan of the credit of having killed the dragon. Lohot's sleeping on the 
corpse of his slain enemy belongs, I fancy, to folklore (Celtic?). 

" This is imitated in the Huth-Merlin, I, 204, ed. G. Paris and J. Ulrich, Soc 
des anc. textes, p. 1886. The infant Mordred gets a similar scar through an ac- 
cident, whilst being put into the cradle. So too of Elaine in MS. Royal, 19, C. 
XIII, of the Vulgate Mort Artu, p. 75 (note). I find on investigation, however, 
that none of the MSS. of that romance in the Bibliotheque Nationale have this 
feature and it is no doubt peculiar to the British Museum MS. just mentioned. 
This MS., fol 345a, col. 1, has also Orgtiieuse Garde for the usual Joyeuse Garde 
(Lancelot's castle) — again, I believe, under the influence of the Perlesvaus, 
where we have a Castel OrguUleux. To be sure there is an Orgueilleuse Garde 
in the Lancelot (prose), P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, IV, 92; and a 
Castel Orgueilleux in Thomas' Tristan, Conte del Graal, etc., Royal, 19, C, XIII, 
as I pointed out in my edition of the Mort Artu, p. vii, note, is in the Anglo-Nor- 
man dialect It is interesting, then, to remark that this is the only MS. of an 
Arthurian prose romance in that dialect that has been so far observed. It 
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chief entre ses deus mains et le connut bien a une plaie qu'il ot el 
viaire d'anfance." She, herself, dies for grief on his account. 

All these passages concerning Lohot in the Perlesvaus were 
taken over into the Welsh Y seint Great, edited from the copy pre- 
served among the Hengwrt MSS. in the Peniarth Library by the 
Rev. Robert Williams, London, 1876. They will be found respec- 
tively at pp. 617, 634, 659, 671 (cf. also 680) of that work. The 
name appears, p. 617, as Loawt, no doubt under the influence of 
the French, but everywhere else as Llacheu, a variant of the original 
Welsh form. 

The Merlin continuation, or Livre d' Artus, as it is called, of MS. 
337 (Bibl. Nat.), contains in the following passage, Zs. f. franz. 
Sprache u. Literatur, XVII, 43 f. (1895), evidently a reminiscence 
of the Perlesvaus. I quote from E. Freymond's analysis : 

Artus der iiber Merlin's Worte nachdenkt wird am Abend von 
schweren Sorgen heimgesucht; alsdann beunruhigt ihn folgender 
Traum: er sieht wie sein Sohn Lohot am Tage da er den Ritter- 
schlag empfangen, in einen finsteren Wald geht und dort ein wildes 
Tier bekampft; vom Kampf erschopft, schlaft Lohot ein und Kei 
kommt hinzu der Lohot einen weissen Vogel fortnimmt und ihn 
fliegen lasst. Dann erhebt sich ein Nebel, sodass Artus Lohot 
nicht mehr sehen kann. Zunachst denkt Artus nicht mehr an den 
Vogel; erst durch einen unbekannten Ritter wird er wieder daran 
erinnert. Kei wird alsdann iiber die That ausgefragt und muss 
dieselbe nach vergeblichem Leugnen endlich zugeben. Kei soil 
ausser Landes gehen ; da schien es als ob er Artus die Krone vom 
Haupte nehmen wollte, welche ihm aber von Gavain wieder auf- 
gesetzt wurde. 

Later on, ibid., p. 92, when Guinevere and Lorete escape from 
Karduel and are brought to a forest by Giflet, Lohot sees their 
flight and informs Giflet's father and the citizens about their escape. 

The author (or authors) of the Livre d' Artus of the Vulgate 
Merlin used both the prose Lancelot and the Perlesvaus in what he 
says about Lohot. He takes the account of how he was begotten, 
Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, II, 124, 

occurred to me that the MS. might have been written at Glastonbury, with 
which the Perlesvaus is supposed to be connected, but on inquiring of the officials 
of the MSS. Department of the British Museum I learned that nothing was 
known of its history. 
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from the former — the account of his death, ibid., 316, 17 from the 
latter. So in this work Arthur on Merlin's advice makes the ac- 
quaintance of Lisanor, whose father (now dead) was Seuain, lord 
of the castle of Canparcorentin. She came to do homage to Arthur 
and he begot on her Lohot. The story of Lohot's death is alluded 
to in connection with a description of Kai. The latter, says the 
romance, p. 316, was a loyal knight "uers son signor et enuers la 
roine iusqua la mort, ne onques en sa uie ne fist traison cune seule, 
et cele fu de Loholt le fils au roy Artu que il ochist par enuie en la 
forest perilleuse et par Perceual le Galois en fu acuses a court ensi 
comme vns ermites li conta qui li auoit ueu ochire." 18 

It is plain from this discussion that as far as the prose romances 
are concerned the passages in the Lancelot and Perlesvaus are the 
only ones that have any original value. There are so many Ar- 
thurian heroes begotten under the circumstances indicated in the 
passage which we quoted above from the former that one may 
attribute this account safely to the invention of the French romancer. 
It is barely possible that the conception of Lohot's death in the 
Perlesvaus owes something to Celtic folklore, but it is evident from 
the way in which their names are coupled in the Welsh poem, Black 
Book of Caermarthen, XXXI, quoted in the beginning of this sec- 
tion of my article, that Kai was not rendered responsible for Lohot's 
death in Welsh tradition. The sum of it all seems to be that the 
French romancers merely learned from this tradition that Arthur 
had a son, Lohot, and that he died young 19 — a death of violence. 
Their imaginations supplied the rest. 20 

11 In the Middle English version of the Vulgate Merlin, edited by" HT"b! 
Wheatley for Early English Text Society (1868), the name is corrupted to Hoot 
in both passages. In Malory's version of the same, Book I, ch. 17 (Sommer's 
ed., p. 72) we have Borre. This Borre is doubtless the same as Bo hart le cure 
hardy (also called Arthur's son) in Malory, Book XIX, ch. 11 (Somraer's ed., 
p. 793)* Both names are, no doubt, corruptions of Lohot. 

"This was recognized as an allusion to the Perlesvaus by E. B rugger in 
Zs. f. fr. Sprache u. Litt., XXXIII, p. 192, note (1908). Ibid., p. 190, he quotes a 
passage from MS. 751 of the Vulgate Merlin, where this MS. has Lancelot by 
mistake for Lohout. 

"If Wolfram's Ilinot, as I believe, is identical with Lohot, his Porsival 
(drawing, of course, from a French source) preserves (see note above) the 
earliest notice that the character died young. 

"As regards the transformation of Welsh Llachau into French Lohout 
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Helinandus and the Date of the Grail-cycle 

In the treatises on the Grail romances which appeared in the 
latter part of the last century the well-known allusion to the Estoire 
del Saint Graal or Grand Saint Graal in the Chronicle of Heli- 
nandus under the year 717 was generally accepted as fixing the date 
of this romance as earlier than 1204, inasmuch as the last entry in 
the Chronicle relates to events of that year. So, for instance, in 
Adolf Birch-Hirschf eld's Sage vom Gral,pp. 33 ff. (Leipzig, 1877), 
and R. Heinzel, Uber die framosischen Gralromane,\>. 123 (Vienna, 
1891). So too Alfred Nutt, in his Studies on the Legend of the 
Holy Grail, p. 52, note (London, 1888), where he says: 

The chronicle ends in the year 1204, and must therefore have 
been finished in that or the following year and as the passage in 
question occurs in the earlier portion of the work it may be dated 
about two years earlier (Birch-Hirschf eld, p. 33). He adds, how- 
ever : The Grand St. Graal is the only work of the cycle now exist- 
ing to which Helinandus' words could refer, but it is a question 
whether he may not have had in view a work from which the Grand 
St. Graal took over its introduction. 11 Helinandus mentions the 
punning origin of the word "greal" (infra, p. 76), which is only 
hinted at in the Grand St. Graal, but fully developed elsewhere, 
e. g., in the Didot-Perceval and in Borron's poem. 

Quite recently E. Brugger (in his review of my edition of the 
Mort Artu), Zeitschrift fur franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, 
XXXVI, 208 (1910), criticizes me for my neglect of the passage 

(Lohot) Loholt (nominative, Lohols), the process was, no doubt, parallel to that 
which we have in such variant forms as Karaheu, Karaheut, Karaheult in Ogier 
le Danois— only the earliest French form *Lohou is not found in the existing 
texts. L for LI and h for c h are, of course, mere graphic changes, and 0 and a, 
representing sounds easily confused in actual speech, are often miswritten the 
one for the other in mediaeval MSS. Prof. J. Loth has pointed out that the 
French forms of Arthurian names sometimes go back manifestly to written 
Welsh forms. So the name of Arthur's brother-in-law, Loth (see Revue Cel- 
Hque, XVI, 84 ff.). I do not believe it is possible to say in the case of Lohot. 

M This idea may have been suggested to "Nutt by E. Martin's article in the 
Zs. fur deutsches Alterthum for 1878, pp. 84 ff. (quoted in Nutt's book, p. 121). 
Martin thought that Helinandus's statement might have referred to an older 
version than the existing Grand St. Croat. 
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in Helinandus in its bearing on the date of the Mort Artu. He 
speaks of 

die oft citierte Stelle des Chronisten Helinandus welche nicht wie 
man fruher glaubte, nur auf den Grand-Saint-Graal, sondern auf 
den ganzen Gralzyklus (der auch "Gral" genannt wurde) Bezug 
hat (vergl. diese Zs. 29, p. 108) und nach welcher, wenigstens bei 
der naturlichen Auffassung, der Zyklus im Jahre 1204 oder bald 
nachher schon existierte. 

Now, of course, like all Arthurian students, I was familiar with 
the passage, but I was deterred from using it in discussing the date 
of the Mort Artu by the consideration which Brugger himself states 
in the article (which he here refers to) in his "Studien zur Mer- 
linsage," in the above-mentioned journal, XXIX, 108 f., as follows: 
" denn es ist doch nur eine Vermutung, allerdings die wahrschein- 
lichste, dass Helinand die von ihm erlebten Begebenheiten sofort 
niederschrieb. ,, Only I differed from him as to the degree of proba- 
bility. In so doing I was no doubt unconsciously influenced by the 
attitude of Gaston Paris and other scholars 22 in regard to this ques- 
tion. Paris, Introduction to Huth-Merlin, p. ix (2 vols., Paris, 
1886), assigned even Robert de Boron's three poems, including the 
Joseph, 2 * "au debut du XIIP siecle" — so manifestly the compo- 
sition of the Grand Saint Graal was, in his opinion, later than 1204. 
The same thing is apparent from his review of Suchier and Birch- 
Hirschfeld's Geschichte der franzdsischen Literatur. See Melanges 
de literature jranqaxse (Gaston Paris), p. 47 (Paris, 1910), where 
on the score of date he protests again Suchier's idea that the French 
original of the Lanzelet of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven brought to 
Vienna in 1194 by Hugues de Morville could have been a prose 
romance. " En general M. Suchier me parait, je Tai deja dit et le 

" Thus in his Sage vom heiligen Gral (Halle, 1898) R Wechssler does not 
refer to the Helinandus passage in connection with the question of date. Nor 
does G. Grober in his Grundriss, Band II, Abteilung I, p. 996. He says : u Der 
neue Artus- und Graalroman ist Fortsetzung der unter den Namen Walter Map 
und Robert v. Borron gehenden Prosadichtungen von Lanzelot und vom Graal 
etwa des 2»Jahrzehnts des i>Jhs." 

" In the Zs. f. fr. Spr. u. Lit, XXIX, 109, note, E. Brugger criticizes G. Paris 
for dating the extant redaction of de Boron's Joseph after 1212. On the other 
hand, Ferdinand Lot, Bibliotheque de ttcole des Chartes, LXX, 565 (1909) still 
holds to Paris's argument. 
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redirai encore, faire remonter trop haut les romans en prose." 
Similarly in his Literature jranqaise au moyen age, when discussing 
the date of the prose romances, pp. 107-9, he does not allude to 
Helinandus. Now, I agree with Brugger that the following words 
in this passage of Helinandus refer to the Grand St. Graal as the 
component part of a cycle (whether so complete as that cycle ap- 
pears in our MSS. of the late thirteenth century we need not here 
consider) : " Hanc historiam latine scriptam invenire non potui, sed 
tantum gallice scripta habetur a quibusdam proceribus, nec facile, 
ut aiunt, tota inveniri potest." But the question recurs, when was 
the Chronicle of Helinandus finished? What is the terminus ante 
quern of that work? That it was not 1204 (or very shortly there- 
after) will be evident, I believe, from the following note to the 
edition (1905) of the same author's Vers de la mort by F. Wulff 
and E. Walberg (Societe des anciens textes frangais), which has 
been overlooked in discussion of the Grail romances. The opinion 
of the editors is all the more worthy of attention since they stand 
outside of Arthurian controversy and are consequently free from 
bias. On p. xxv (note) of their Introduction they write as fol- 
lows concerning the date of the chronicle of Helinandus : 

La circonstance que sa Chronique de plus en plus seche s'arrete 
a l'annee 1204 s'explique peut-etre par le fait, rapporte par Vincent 
de Beauvais, que Guerin, eveque de Senlis 12 14-1227, chancelier 
de France, en avait egare la plus grande partie — les 44 premiers 
livres, jusqu'a l'annee 634 (voy. Hist, litt, XVIII, p. 93) — ce qui 
aura enlev£ a Helinant l'envie d'achever cette oeuvre. D'ailleurs 
Helinant, qui ne fait guere ici que reproduire ce que d'autres avaient 
£crit avant lui, annonce lui-meme deja a la fin du livre 47 que les 
" notulae brevissimae " dont il comptait se servir pour la fin de sa 
chronique n'allaient que jusqu' a la 26 # annee du regne de Philippus 
rex Francorutn qui modo re gnat, Ludovici regis filius et Ludovici 
nondum regis pater. Ce passage prouve que la chronique a ete 
compos£e avant 1223, date de la mort de Philippe Auguste. Un 
autre passage nous fait remonter au moins sept ans plus haut. Une 
douzaine de lignes avant la fin de la chronique, apres avoir relate 
la mort de Richard Cceur de Lion Helinant dit : Post quern regnat 
f rater ejus Joannes; or Jean sans Terre mourut en 12 16. 

The Chronicle of Helinandus, however, is not at every reader's 
elbow, so it is perhaps well to quote the text of the passage concern- 
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ing the " notulae brevissimae " referred to in this note. It will be 
found at col. ioio (end of Book 47) in Migne's edition, Patrologia 
Latino, vol. 212, and is as follows: 

Hie finitur historia chronica Sigeberti quam scripsit ipse a primo 
anno Gratiani, id est ab anno Domini 380, usque ad hunc annum 
Henrici imperatoris 7, Ludovici Philippi filii, regis Francorum 4, 
Henrici regis Anglorum 13. Abhinc (11 13) nullum chronographum 
reperi, nullumque historicum, de temporibus sequentibus continue 
scribentem. In quibusdam vero Chronicis Sigeberti post finem his- 
toriae ejus inveni annos chronici adnotatos et quasdam notulas 
brevissimas, unius tantum lineae capaces, super quosdam annos ap- 
positas ; non continue, sicut fecit Sigebertus, qui nullum annum reli- 
quit, in quo non aliquid adnotaverit sed interrupte, quibusdam annis 
absque adnotatione historica vacuis relictis, sicut Hieronymus et 
Prosper in suis Chronicis faciunt. Tales ergo notulas breves, et 
interruptas, sicut dixi, reperi ab hoc loco usque ad annum Philippi 
regis Francorum, qui modo regnat, Ludovici regis Alius et Ludovici 
nondum regis pater, vicessimum sextum. 24 Quae igitur ab hoc 
loco positurus sum a certis auctoribus diligentissime undecunque 
collegi. Hie igitur liber quadragesimus Septimus finem accipiat. 

It is evident then that Helinandus was simply filling out the 
imperfect entries of the continuations of Sigebert's Chronicle which 
brought it down to the twenty-sixth year of Philip's reign, so no 
inference can be drawn from the ending of the Chronicle at 1204 
that he finished his work in that year. On the contrary, the fact 
that he was using previously existing books which brought down 
the narrative to that year makes it probable that he himself was 
writing some years later. However this may be, it is indisputable 
that the true terminus ante quern for the composition of his Chron- 
icle, as far as our present information goes, is 12 16. Consequently 
the allusion to the Grand Saint Graal which it contains merely shows 
that this romance was in existence by the year 1216. 25 

* Philip Augustus was associated with his father as King from Nov. I, 
1179 (on which day he was crowned at Rheims). His father died Sept 19, 1180. 
Taking the first date as the beginning of Philip's reign, he entered on the 26th 
year of his reign on Nov. 1, 1204. The last entry in Helinandus's Chronicle 
(Book 49) is " Civitas Constantinopolis a Francis capitur," which event occurred 
in 1204. 

* The editors of Helinandus's Vers de la mort say, p. xxvi, that he must have 
died after 1229, since he preached at the synod of Toulouse in that year. This 
is the only evidence we have regarding the date of his death. He was in 1229 
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So much for the Grand Saint Graal. But what of the Mort 
Artu, to say nothing of the other romances of the Walter Map 
cycle? Now, as I pointed out in my edition of the Mort Artu, 
Introduction, p. xxviii, note I, the Grand Saint Graal contains clear 
references (see Hucher's edition, Saint Graal, III, 270, 275) to the 
death of Guerrehet (Mort Artu, pp. 109, 139) and to Arthur's last 
battle as told in the Mort Artu (i. e., assigned to Salisbury Plains. 
See my note to Mort Artu, pp. 291 ff.). Speaking of the first of 
these references, I added: "Only a critical edition, however, will 
show whether this allusion belongs to the romance [i. e., the Grand 
Saint Graal] in its original form." This is, of course, a necessary 
reservation, but as long as nothing to the contrary has been brought 
to light, we may accept the passage as belonging to the Grand Saint 
Graal from the beginning, in which case the priority of the Mort 
Artu over that romance would be manifest. 26 The composition of 
the Mort Artu, accordingly, would also fall before the year 12 16, 
contrary to the opinion which I expressed in my Introduction, p. 
xxxi, that it "was composed most likely in the twenties of the 
thirteenth century." I based that opinion in a considerable measure 
on an archaeological detail — namely, the fact that Lancelot's horse, 
p. 185 of the text, is represented as covered with armor down to 
the hoofs ("iusques en longle del piet"). The archaeological au- 
thorities whom I quoted state that horse-armor was not used at all 
until the beginning of the thirteenth century and so it did not seem 
to me that horse-armor of so highly developed a form as this was 
likely to have come into use until the century was considerably 
advanced. In his review of my edition, referred to above, E. Brug- 
ger, p. 208, attacked the statements of these authorities on general 
grounds. Now, whatever may be the validity of his objections, I 

probably about 70 years old. What is here said should be noted especially in 
view of the contradictory statements on the subject by eminent scholars. Thus 
Gaston Paris, M flanges de littirature franfaise, p. 49, assigns the death of Heli- 
nandus to 1224; G. Grober, Grundriss, Band II, Abteilung I, p. 195, to 1237 (a 
typographical error, I presume), but ibid., p. 696, to 1227. I suppose that B rug- 
ger's " 1237 " in Zs. /. /r. Spr. u. Lit., XXIX, 108, comes from the first of the 
passages in Grober. 

" It might be also maintained (even if it occurred generally in the MSS.) 
that the passage was inserted by an assembleur of the cycle. The evidence, 
however, that would justify the rejection of a passage on this ground would 
have to be of an exceptional character. 
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have myself observed some passages in the Lancelot proper (pub- 
lished since my Mort Artu appeared) which seem to show that the 
detail in question cannot be used for dating the Mort Artu so late. 
In Dr. H. O. Sommer's edition of the Lancelot ( for the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D. C), Part I, p. 413, I find it said of 
Yder : " le [i. e., his horse] fist il tot auant courir de f er." So ibid., 
67, 341, a horse is described as "couert de fer." Though we have 
nothing here quite like the " iusques en longle del piet " of the Mort 
Artu, nevertheless, the similarity is too great to make any inference 
safe as to a later dating for that romance. It would seem that 
already when the Lancelot was written — and this, as I remarked in 
my Introduction, p. xxxi, must have been a considerable number of 
years before the Mort Artu — elaborate horse-armor was in use. 27 



After my discussion of the subject in Modern Language Notes 
for March, 191 1, 28 I believe that it may be accepted as proved that 
the name of the fairy-queen, Argant(e), in Layamon's Brut, 11. 

* References to horses clad in armor are found also in the Vulgate Merlin 
(Sommer's Vulgate Version of the Arthurian romances, II), p. 180, 339 (les 
cheuaus tous couuers de fer), 411. But this romance, except possibly the part 
which is a mere prose-rendering of Robert de Boron's Merlin, is, in my opinion, 
later than the Mort Artu, so the passages have no weight With regard to 
the expression in the Mort Artu, p. 185, as to Lancelot's horse being armored I 
have since ascertained that it is found in all the MSS. of this romance in the 
Biblioth&que Nationale except 12,580 (supplement francais, 103), which is defect- 
ive at this point and 1,119 (nouvelles acquisitions), which merely says, fol. 
235, that Lancelot " monte sor ung destrier fort et ismel." Besides, MS. 12,573 
(supplement francais, 4,836) omits, fol. 307 b., the words "iusques en longle del 
piet." 

With regard to the relations of the Mort Artu and the chansons de gestc, 
Caydon and Parise la Duchess e I wish to emphasize the point which I made, 
p. 274, of my edition of the M. A., that the incident in which a Knight dies from 
eating poisoned apples (intended by an enemy for Gawain) at Guinevere's table 
and which I supposed to be derived from one (or possibly both) of the chan- 
sons de geste has no connection with folklore. The examples which I cited 
from actual life — the number could, no doubt, be easily increased — show this. 
Brugger in his review, p. 207, seems to have overlooked this, for he still speaks of 
the motif as belonging to folklore. 

" In the article entitled " Some Proper Names in Layamon's Brut, not rep- 
resented in Wace or Geoffrey of Monmouth." 
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23,071, 28,613, who carries Arthur off to Avalon, is merely a cor- 
ruption of the name of Morgan, or Morgant, as she is frequently 
called, the sister of Arthur and the famous fairy-queen of the Ar- 
thurian romances. Confirmatory evidence, however, is always wel- 
come and so I wish to cite a few examples which give additional 
support to that view. 

1. The name of the enchantress, Urganda, in the Amadis de 
Gaula** and other romances of the Spanish peninsular — e. g., Tirant 
lo Blanch,™ where she is called Arthur's sister — is plainly a corrup- 
tion of Morgant, the M having been lost in some way or other in 
the course of tradition. 

2. In a precisely similar manner we find Lancelot or Lanselot, 
as the name was frequently spelt (the great hero of Arthurian 
romance) figuring as Anselot in the Chevalier an Cygne, 1. 769 (ed. 
Baron de Reiffenberg, Brussels, 1846, 3 vols.; I, p. 37). 

3. Notice Vrbaduc as a variant for Norbaduc in Sommer's Vul- 
gate Version of the Arthurian Romances, IV, 295. 

4. Parallel with the loss of initial M in the case which we are 
considering is the loss of initial R in the list of proper names given 
by Barry Cerf in this journal, vol. I, p. 5, note (in his article on 
Ogier le Danois).* 1 



In my edition of the Mort Artu, p. 306, the only reference to 
Arthur as leader of the " Wilde Jagd " which I was able to cite was 
the well-known one in the Otia Imperialia of Gervase of Tilbury, 
Secunda Decisio, cap. 12. Gervase there mentions that Arthur was 
reported to have so appeared " in sylvis Brittaniae majoris aut mi- 
noris." I have since noted the following additional references. 

"Sec, for example, Robert Southe/s translation (3 vols., London, 1872), I, 18 
et passim. 

* Cf . the analysis of this romance in J. C. Dunlop's History of Prose Fiction 
(new ed. in 2 vols., London, 1896), I, 401. 

* Readers of Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata will recall the pagan warrior, 
Argante, so prominent in that poem. There is no historical connection, even 
of a remote nature, however, so far as I know, between the name in Tasso and 
Layamon, respectively. 



Arthur and the " Wilde Jagd 
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1. Didot-Perceval, p. iii of Miss J. L. Weston's edition in her 
Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. II (London, 1909), 82 where we have 
(near the end of the romance) the following sentence concerning 
Arthur after his translation to Avalon : " Mais tant sacies vous que 
li auquant Font puis veu es fores cacier et ont oi ses chiens avuec 
lui, et li auquant i ont eu esperance lone tans qu'il revenist. 

2. Contplaynt of Scotland** (sixteenth century), p. 63 in the 
edition of J. A. H. Murray, Early English Text Society, Extra 
Series, No. 17 (1872). Here in the Monologue Recreative of the 
Cotnplaynt we have among the list of tales to be told for recreation 
" the seige of Millan, gauen and gollogras, lancelot du lac, Arthour 
Knycht he raid on nycht vitht gyltin spur and candil lycht, the tail 
of floremond of albanye that sleu the dragon be the see," etc. The 
Arthur item was no doubt a " Wilde Jagd " ballad. 

3. Letters of the Wordsworth Family, II, 209 f., collected and 
edited by William Knight (3 vols., Boston and London, 1907). 
Writing to Allan Cunningham, November 23 [1823], the poet 
Wordsworth says : " Do not say I ought to have been a Scotchman. 
Tear me not from the country of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare 
and Milton; yet I own that since the days of childhood, when I 
became familiar with the phrase ' They are killing geese in Scotland, 
and sending the feathers to England' (which every one had ready 
when the snow began to fall) and when I used to hear in the time 
of- a high wind, that 



I have been indebted to the North for more than I shall ever be 
able to acknowledge." 

To be sure, Arthur's leadership of the "Wilde Jagd" has little 
importance, inasmuch as the examples given by E. H. Meyer in his 

n I had made a note of this before the appearance of the review by Miss 
Weston in Romania, XL (1911), where, p. 137, note, she calls attention to it 
The passage is in the Didot as well as the Modena MS. See Hucher, Saint 
Graal, I, 502. 

* In his edition of the Historia of Geoffrey of Monmouth, p. 428, San Marte 
mentions the reference. This first led me to look up the passage. 



Arthur's bower has broken his band, 
And he comes roaring up the land ; 
King o' Scots wi' a' his power 
Cannot turn Arthur's bower, 
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Germanische Mythologie, pp. 236 ff. (Berlin, 1891), show that he 
has shared this honor with many other legendary and historical 
characters. 84 

* In his Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie, p. 198 (Bonn, 1887) Karl Sim- 
rock remarks: "Doch ist zu beachten dass Konig Artus in Frankreich und 
Schottland als nachtlicher Jager erscheint, der auch bci uns nach dcm Wartburg- 
kriege im hohlen Bcrge sass, und von dcm die Britten die Wiederkchr cincr 
bessern Zeit und der alten Hcrrlichkcit ihres Volkes erwarteten." Not being 
near any great collection of Scotch or French popular literature at the time 
of writing I can't say whether what Simrock here says of Arthur as the Wild 
Huntsman is supported by anything in works of that class. There is nothing on 
the subject in F. J. Child's great collection of English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. Simrock may have known of the passage in the Complaynt of Scotland 
from San Marte's note, mentioned above. On this and Gervase of Tilbury, he 
may have based the statement just quoted. 



J. D. Bruce. 
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THE ITALIAN ORIGIN OF THE SPANISH PROSE 
TRISTRAM VERSIONS 



IN the introduction to his edition of the Tristano Riccardiano, 
Parodi proved that that work and a large portion of the Tceuola 
Ritonda were closely related and that both of these Old Italian ver- 
sions, as well as many other allied MSS., contain traits which are 
sui generis and not to be found in any of the known French MSS. 1 
In the present article, I desire to show that the group of MSS. con- 
taining these peculiarities is much larger than Parodi supposed and 
includes Spanish as well as Italian versions. The Spanish redac- 
tions have never before been compared with the Italian. Of these, 
the Vatican Tristram MS. is still inedited. Baist, who some years 
ago had an opportunity to read it, discovered that it differed mate- 
rially from the French romance but he did not continue his observa- 
tions further. 2 The romance of chivalry entitled El libro del may 
esforzado cdballero Don Tristan de Leonis y de sus grandes hechos 
de armas, a work of extreme rarity, was generally inaccessible until 
its recent republication by Bonilla y San Martin. 3 Neither Spanish 
version was, therefore, available to Parodi. 

In the following pages, I shall endeavor to show three things : 
(i) That the leading Italian and Spanish versions of the Prose 
Tristram form one group of intimately related MSS., so closely 
agreeing among themselves in oppositon to the French as to force 
the conclusion that they spring from a common source which was 
characterized by marked peculiarities. (2) That of the various 
members of this group, the Italian stand in closer relation to the 
French than do the Spanish. (3) That the Spanish versions con- 
tain evidence of immediate Italian origin. In a subsequent study 

1 Il Tristano Riccardiano (ed. Parodi, Collezione di open inedite 0 rare, 
Bologna, 1896). Monaci has also printed a brief portion of the MS. in his 
Crestomaiia. 

'Baist, Die spanische Litteratur (Grobers Grundriss), III, 5, p. 438. 

• Libros de Caballerias, primera parte (ed. Bonilla y San Martin, Nueva bib. 
de aut. esp., vol. VI, Madrid, 1007). It is a pity that Bonilla did not reproduce 
the editio princeps, of which there is a copy in the British Museum. 
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I shall endeavor to group the Spanish versions, discussing the ques- 
tion as to whether the two main redactions derive from a common 
Spanish source or are independent translations from the Italian. 

As it will be necessary to refer to many MSS. and editions, it is 
well briefly to list them. Foremost among the Italian is the afore- 
mentioned Tristano Riccardiano (designated R). Next in impor- 
tance is the huge compilation known as the Tavola Ritonda (S). 4 
Italian MSS. closely related to the Riccardiano are: Riccardiano 
1,729 (F) f Panciatichiano 33 (P); 6 Palatino E. 5. 4. 47 (L). 7 
I have directly consulted none of these MSS., but Parodi's careful 
descriptions of them, the numerous extracts which he has printed, 
and the variant readings which he has drawn from them frequently 
permit them to be utilized. Polidori's edition of the Tavola Ritonda 
is based upon the codex Mediceo-Laurenziano (27 del Pluteo 
XLIV). I have taken into consideration variants from two other 
MSS., the Magliabechiana No. 68, and the Codice della comunale di 
Siena, I, VII, 13. A few Italian versions which are either so frag- 
mentary as to be of slight help in this investigation or entirely unre- 
lated to the group under discussion have been used little or not at all. 8 

The oldest Spanish version is that which I shall call El cuento 
de Tristan (V), No. 6,428 of the Vatican library. 9 The Bonilla 

*La Tavola Ritonda (ed. Polidori, Col di op. inedite o rare, Bologna, 1864). 
*Cf. Parodi, op. cit., pp. xi-xix. 
• Ibid., pp. xix-xxxvi. 
1 Ibid., pp. xxvi-liii. 

•// Tristano di Vienna, ibid., pp. cxvii-cxxvi; // Tristano Corsino, ibid., pp. 
ccxxvi-viii; Libro de battaglie de Tristano (Cremona, 1492), cf. Polidori, op. cit., 
p. xxi ; Morte di Tristano e della Reina Isota, descritta per Ventura de Ceratis 
(Lacombe, 1854) ; / cantari di Carduino, giuntovi quello di Tristano e Lancielotto 
quando combat tetter o al Petro di Merlino (cd. Rajna, Scelta di Curiosita, 
Bologna, 1873) ; Nicolo Agostini, // secondo e terso libro di Tristano (Venezia, 
15*0). 

9 The title is taken from the text, which refers to itself indifferently as El 
cuento or La historia. The Vatican fragment is briefly referred to by Baist, 
loc. cit.; Menendez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela (Madrid, 1905), p. clxxxii; 
Bonilla y San Martin, Ancles de la literatura espanola (Madrid, 1904)* p. a& 
It was first made known by Monaci (Fac simile 6). While a fragment, it is a 
fragment of great length and embraces nearly all of the more interesting portion 
of the romance. Baist's statement that it represents only about one fifth of the 
romance is misleading. The statement is true if we compare it to the late, 
greatly amplified French versions ; but the earlier version which it represents was 
much shorter. 
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Fragment (BF) is of little avail for the present study as it embraces 
a portion of the story not found in either V or R. As Bonilla has 
shown, it is closely connected with the romance of chivalry and is 
probably a direct ancestor of the same. 10 This last named work 
(TL), whose full title has already been given, went through two, 
and perhaps three, editions. The first of these is that of Vallodolid, 
1 50 1. A second appeared in Sevilla, 1528, and it is this edition 
which I have consulted in Bonilla's reprint and which I designate 
as TL. A third is alleged to have been printed in Sevilla, 1 533, but 
Grasse is probably right in regarding this as a bibliographical 
myth. 11 Next in order came a complete rehandling of TL, to which 
was added an entirely original second part which is unrelated to any 
other known Tristram romance : Coronica nuevamente etnendada y 
anadida del buen cauallero Don Tristan de Leonis y del rey Don 
Tristan de Leonis, el joven, su ft jo (Sevilla, 1534 J. 1 2 This last has 
been inaccessible to me but has not seemed important for the pur- 
poses of the present study, inasmuch as it is later, less reliable, and 
a direct descendant of TL. Curiously enough, this work was trans- 
lated into the Italian under the title : Due libri delle opere magna*- 
tnine dei due Tristani (Venezia, 1555, 2 vols.)- 18 This, too, I have 
not yet handled. I believe it to be a translation back into the Italian 
of what was originally, so far as the first volume is concerned, an 
Italian work. Grasse mentions an Aragonese Tristram of the year 
1438, but a careful investigation of his references has revealed the 
fact that the Tristram MS. in question is no other than the lost 
Portuguese version, once in the library of King Duarte. The 
Aragonese version is therefore a bibliographical " ghost." 14 

* Bonilla, Amies, pp. 25-28. 

"Grisse's reason for so thinking is that it seems remarkable that the two 
editions should have been printed on the same day, Nov. 4, and by the same 
publisher as well. No copies of 1533 are known to exist. Somebody has 
written an X for a V in copying the title of the 1528 edition. Grasse is wrong 
in questioning the existence of the 1501 edition. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a copy. 

"For descriptions of these editions, cf. the bibliography of Pascual de Gay- 
angos, Libros de Caballerias (Bib. de aut. esp., Madrid, i$57), PP- l*i" 

* Described by Loseth, Analyse du roman de Tristan (Bib. de VEcole des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1890), pp. iv, xxiii, 477. 

M Cf . Grasse, Trisor, vol. VI, p. 202. 
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As none of the French MSS. has been printed in extenso, I have 
been forced to rely mainly upon Loseth's exhaustive analyses. 15 In 
addition, I have used those portions of Malory's Morte Darthur 
which have been drawn from the French Prose Tristram. I have, 
besides, used those portions of MS. 103 which Bedier has published 
in his edition of Thomas. 16 

The first step in my argument is to show that the Italian and 
Spanish versions agree in many peculiarities not known to the 
French. For the sake of convenience in conducting a most com- 
plicated problem, I compare the four best and most authoritative 
texts, R, S (Italian), and V, TL (Spanish), using incidentally the 
related MSS. whenever I have been able to control them and they 
throw light upon the subject. When I neglect to cite P, F, L, etc., 
it must not be supposed that they are in opposition. The version V 
lacks the first five folios, the story beginning with the hero's flight 
from Leonis (Loseth 24). Inasmuch as V agrees very closely in 
content with TL and beyond a doubt descends from some common 
ancestor, it is highly probable that the beginning of V was very like 
the beginning of TL. Nevertheless, it must be understood that V 
does not enter into comparison until the point indicated. The 
Italian versions R and S may be compared with the Spanish V and 
TL up to the end of Tristram's adventures in the forest of Dar- 
nantes (Los. 75a). There R abruptly ends, and the compiler of S 
turns to Thomas and other sources. V coincides with TL up to the 
point where it ends, describing the visit of Arthur and Launcelot to 
Tristram and Iseult during the tourney of Louverzep. 

** Loseth, op. cit. Also Loseth, Le Tristan et la Palamide des manuscrits 
francais du British Museum (Christiania, 1005). 

* Thomas, Le ronton de Tristan (ed. Bedier, Paris, 1905), vol. II, pp. 321- 
395. I have not had occasion to consult B£dier, La mart de Tristan et d'Iseut, 
Rom., voL XV, pp. 496-510. Estlander, Pieces inidites du toman de Tristan 
(Helsingfors, 1866), is inaccessible to me. It is reviewed by Gaston Paris, Rev. 
Crit, 1867, vol. I, p. 127. 
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Traits which the Versions R, S, V and TL have in Common, 
in Opposition to those Analyzed by Loseth 

1. All the versions begin differently from the French. R, P, 
TL begin in precisely the same manner, omitting Los. 1-18, which 
recount Tristram's ancestry. They all begin with Los. 19, as does 
also Malory. The compiler of S, who has an introduction all his 
own, here borrows from other sources. He omits Los. 1-17, but 
one chapter seems reminiscent of Los. 18. The Tristano di Vienna 
begins also with Los. 18. 

2. Los. 19. Meliadux and Mark are brothers in R, S, TL. In 
the French and Malory, Meliadux marries Mark's sister. The lat- 
ter in our texts is simply a noble lady. The Italian versions and 
one Spanish agree in an error. 

3. R, S, TL agree in taking up the events narrated in Los. 21 
previous to those in 20. They thus agree in an erroneous, or, at all 
events, an unusual order. 

4. Los. 20. Instead of the fountain of Brahaigne, we have the 
Fountain of the Lion in R, S, L, TL. Throughout our versions 
there is a tendency to avoid or simplify place names. The Vienna 
alone has Breuchaina, but the relationship of this MS. is remote. 

5. Los. 22. No mention of the fact that Meliadux's second 
wife was daughter of Hoel, King of Little Britain, either here or 
later in the romance. On the contrary, in S she is Agai, daughter 
of King Bramo, brother of Duke Bramante. Her son is Allegreno. 
The compiler of S usually invents names when these are lacking in 
his source. 

6. Los. 22. R, S, TL disagree with Loseth in stating the order 
of the queen's two attempts to poison Tristram. First comes the 
attempt when Meliadux's own life was in danger. This is followed 
by the queen's confession and her pardon as a result of Tristram's 
intercession. Later comes the attempt which results in the poison- 
ing of the queen's own son. The French order, which Malory con- 
firms, is the more logical and undoubtedly the original. Again, the 
texts agree in a disarrangement of the proper order. 

7. Los. 23. The murder of Meliadux is not ascribed to the 
Count of Norhout nor to Mark. It is insufficiently motivated in 
R, S, TL. 

At this point V enters into comparison. 
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8. Los. 27. No mention of the Castle of Glevedom. On the 
contrary, all four versions substitute Tintagel. Belide's squire, 
Hebes le renomme, is not named; neither is there allusion to his 
subsequent fate. 

9. Los. 28. Instead of the Isle de Saint Sanson (so also in 
Chrestien's Erec), the place where Tristram and Morhout fight 
their duel is the Isola sanza Aventura (R, S) ; Isla sin Ventura (V, 
TL). The perfect agreement of these versions in such a striking 
error is one of the strongest indications of close relationship. 17 

10. Los. 28. Morhout treacherously wounds Tristram with a 
poisoned arrow after the latter had courteously assisted him, mor- 
tally wounded, to his boat. R, S, V, TL. A notable perversion of 
the legend. 

11. Los. 29. Instead of being cast adrift alone, Tristram is 
accompanied by Gou vernal and a sailor (R, V, TL). S mentions a 
whole crew. This peculiarity was not limited to our group, for in 
Malory, Gouvernal puts to sea with Tristram. No mention of the 
castle of Hossedoc except in the distantly related Vienna MS. 

12. Los. 29. No mention of the arrival of Gaheriet, Keu, and 
Bagdemagus at Anguish's court. 

13. Los. 31. Brangain's brothers are not named. No mention 
of the finding of Palamedes's arms by Gauwain. 

14. Los. 34. In the French, Tristram's first love is la femme 
de Segurades. In Malory: an earl's wife that hight Segwarides. 
He is to meet her at la Fontaine du Pin. (In the Modena MS. : al 
eiue de l'espine.) In our versions, the following forms appear: 
damigiella dela fonte dell' Agua dela Spina (R) ; damigella del Lago 
della Spina (P) ; donzella ebrea (sic) dell' Aigua della Spina (S) ; 18 
Duena del Quarto Blanco (sic) del Espina ( V) ; Duena del Lago 
del Espina (TL). Notice the close agreement between TL and P. 
Although the MSS. disagree in their readings, they all perpetuate 
the same error, though in different form. 

15. Los. 34. Instead of the character Segurades, we have con- 
sistently Lambegue: Lambegue, Lambegues, Lanbeguis (R) ; Lam- 

"Parodi, op. cit., p. lxviii, supposes a change in the French from Sanson 
to Sansor. Of course, such confusions between a superscribed letter and a tilde 
are very common. This form, he supposes, was then taken to stand for sans 
our and translated accordingly. A very plausible explanation. 

"For other S variants, cf. Polidori, op. cit, p. 90. 
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bergus (S) ; Lanbrosyn (V) ; Lambagues (TL). TL has also the 
form Lanbrojesin, but erroneously bestows it upon another char- 
acter, Supinable, who is not named in the related versions. 19 

1 6. Los. 34. The London knights Sagremor and Dodinel are 
not named. 

17. Los. 43. In the French, the knight who attempts to rescue 
Iseult from Palamedes is Lambegue. We have seen above that it 
is a peculiarity of our versions to substitute the name Lambegue for 
Segurades. So likewise the latter's name was bestowed upon the 
former: Sigris, Segris (R) ; Sagris (S) ; Segris, Sagris (V) ; Sag- 
ramor (TL). In TL we have an additional confusion in the erro- 
neous identification of Segurades with Sagremor. Aside from this, 
the interchange of the two characters is consistently carried out in 
the four versions. Naturally none of the versions contains the long 
account which the French MSS. here give of Lambegue and his 
adventures. 

18. Los. 45 ff. The events which have to do with the loves of 
Tristram and Iseult are taken up in different order in the various 
texts. The French order is as follows : 

(a) First suspicions. Tristram, denounced by Andret, strikes 
Mark with the flat of his sword after the latter^ attempt to kill him. 

(&) Flight into the forest. Tristram kills a knight and forces 
his brother to deliver to Mark a threatening message. First recon- 
ciliation. 

(c) The combat with Lamorat. 

(d) The enchanted horn. 

(e) The scythes. 

(/) The queen's apartments forbidden. 

(g) Basille. 

(h) Tristram ambushed. The escape. 

(i) Iseult imprisoned in a tower. 

(/) Tristram visits her disguised as a woman. 
(k) The lovers captured and sentenced. 
(/) The leap from the chapel, 
(m) Iseult delivered from the lepers. 

Malory agrees perfectly with Loseth as to order except that e, 
f> 9, h, i, j are omitted. The order of R: g, e, c, d, f, ha (com- 

*Cf. Parodi, op. cit., p. cxii for a suggested explanation. 
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bined), bh (repeated in part), i, j, k, I, nt. S has precisely this 
order except that little is made of b and the partial repetition of h 
is avoided. V and TL agree perfectly as to order and the omis- 
sions : c, d, g, e, ha, b, k, m, /. Thus, while there is some disagree- 
ment between Spanish and Italian, nevertheless all four versions 
agree in opposition to the French in the late introduction of a and b 
and in the combining of the incidents of the ambush and the striking 
of Mark (ha) into one adventure. 

19. Los. 52. Gouvernal meets Brangain and conducts her to 
the house of the Wise Damsel. 

20. Los. 52. Tristram dreams that he is wounded by a stag. 
Iseult comforts him. 

21. Los. 54. Tristram and Gouvernal go to Tintagel, not Nor- 
hout. The damsel they meet is not said to be related to Brangain. 
The name of the castle she comes from is in Loseth the Chateau du 
Pas. Cornassan, Cornesen (R); Cornasin, Tornasin (S); Tarasin 
(V) ; Cornezino (TL). 

22. Los. 55. Hoel's nephew, instead of Conte Agrippe le Grand, 
is called the Count of Egypt: Agippi, Agippia, Egippi, Igippi (R) ; 
Gippia, Gippe (S) ; Egite, Agite (V) ; Egypta (TL). These forms 
are always used as the name of a town rather than that of a person. 
S calls him Albroino. The agreement of the versions in this error, 
which I agree with Parodi in thinking the result of a translator's 
error, is another of the strong proofs of close relationship. 

23. Los. 55. No mention of Tristram's encounter with Alquin. 

24. Los. 57. Lambegue conveys to Mark's court the news of 
Tristram's marriage to Iseult of the White Hands. This is probably a 
primitive trait which the texts analyzed by Loseth do not contain. 
No mention of the correspondence between Iseult and Guinevere. 

25. From Los. 57 our four versions jump to Los. 71a, omitting 
the episodes of the Servage, the adventures of the Valet a la cotte 
mal taillee, etc. Malory contains these episodes, which cannot have 
belonged to the primitive romance. 

26. Los. 71a. In the French, Tristram tests Lamorat's courage, 
and, finding him brave, spares his life. In our versions, Tristram 
desists because he is convinced that his own conduct is discourteous 
and unknightly. 
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This list is not complete but sufficient for the purpose. Many 
other agreements in matters of small importance might be noted. 
Furthermore, there are numerous instances where three of the four 
agree in opposition to the French, the disagreement in the fourth 
text (usually S or TL) being due to some arbitrary change or else 
explainable on the theory of some cross influence. The compiler of 
S drew from many sources. Thus combinations like R, V, TL . . . 
S and R, S, V, . . . TL occur. If the more modern and arbitrary 
texts S and TL were disregarded and the more faithful versions R 
and V alone compared, their list of agreements against the French 
would be much longer than that given above. But as I am not at 
present working out a complete study of the relationship of the 
MSS., but merely trying to show Italian origin for the Spanish ver- 
sions, this evidence, although most of it would be confirmatory, 
seems neither necessary nor pertinent here. 

The above comparisons show first of all that R, S, V, and TL 
agree very closely in their subject matter. None of them has the 
introduction of the French romance. I attach but slight importance 
to this fact, because the Malory Tristram begins like R, P, TL. 
This may well indicate that paragraphs i-i8of Loseth did not belong 
to the primitive version of the Prose Tristram. The omission of 
the Servage and the adventures of the Valet a la cotte mal taillee, 
although included in Malory, points to a similar conclusion. If we 
attempt to reconstruct the primitive Prose Tristram, we should be 
especially suspicious of all episodes wherein the hero of the romance 
does not figure. The two episodes mentioned are certainly extra- 
neous. They break the thread of the story, are at variance with the 
rest of the plot, and have little to do with Tristram. The fact that 
our four versions omit these episodes proves little but that they are 
all truer in this respect to the primitive version than are those fuller 
redactions which Loseth has analyzed. The episode of the adven- 
tures in the Forest of Darnantes which all our versions have and 
most of the French MSS. omit, I do not consider extraneous, for 
it continues and completes an interrupted adventure with Lamorat. 20 

" In R, when Lamorat ( Amoratto) leaves Cornwall after his duel with Tris- 
tram, it is stated that he is on his way to the fontana aventurosa in the Forest 
of Darnantes (Irlantcs, p. 153 of Parodi). This points forward to an adven- 
ture in the Forest of Darnantes which comes much later in the romance. The 
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Now, if we imagine two French MSS., each close to the primi- 
tive redaction, the one crossing the Alps, the other the Pyrenees, 
translations of those MSS. into Italian and Spanish would be closely 
related and show many points of similarity as against Loseth's more 
modern redactions. Some of the resemblances between the Italian 
and the Spanish might thus be explained on the theory that R, S, 
etc., derive from one Old French text, and V and TL from a dis- 
tinct but closely related one. But such a hypothesis would not 
explain other peculiarities which I have noted. R, S, V, TL agree 
not alone when they seem more nearly to approach the primitive 
form of the romance, but also when they are obviously in error and 
less faithful to tradition than Loseth's MSS. They agree in disar- 
rangements of the proper order (3, 6, 18) ; in a curious interchange 
of leading characters (15, 17) ; in erroneous interpretations of 
proper names (4, 9, 14, 22); in stupid perversions of the legend 
(2, 7, 10), and in other respects besides. 

My table of comparisons should be studied in connection with 
Parodi's. 21 Parodi discusses 14 traits which he regards as espe- 
cially peculiar to R, and shows that S has many of them likewise. 
Of these 14 traits, all but three are shared by V and TL. The 
first of these three (No. 6 of Parodi) is the incident of the lap-dog 
licking up the spilled drops of the love philtre. Both Spanish ver- 
sions lack this trait, but this is simply a peculiarity within the group. 
P, which of all the Italian MSS. I consider one of the very nearest 
to V and TL, likewise shows this omission. The same is true with 
respect to No. 14 where the Knight of the Barking Beast is said to 
be Prezzivalle (Perceval) instead of Palamedes as in Loseth and 
Malory. The knight is not named in the Spanish. ( In the Baladro del 
Sabio Merlin Perseval is said to be son of this knight. This, too, is 
a departure from the legend.) The third case (No. 8) has to do 
with the substitution in R of the name Ghedis, Ghedin (the Godoine 
of Beroul) for the Andret of the French romances. The name 
Andret nowhere occurs in R, and Parodi states that this peculiarity 
is not shared by S. Now, while true that in S the character in 

interrupted quarrel between Tristram and Lamorat is there resumed. In those 
versions which contain the episode of the Servage, Tristram meets Lamorat as 
though nothing had happened. It is plain our versions are nearer the primitive 
form of the romance than most of those analyzed by Loseth. I cannot agree 
with the objections which Loseth raises on this point, Mss. du Brit. Mus., p. 34. 
* Op. cit, pp. Ixv ff. 
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question is almost invariably called Adrette, Adriette, nevertheless 
when first introduced in one of the MSS. (Cod. Palat E, 5, 5, 4) 
he is named Andrette Ghidon. To this very slight extent S shares 
the peculiarity with R. Now, it is startling to note that V is here 
in complete accord with R. The character is called Gudino, Godino. 
TL, on the other hand, agrees more nearly with S in that the name 
is usually Aldaret. But, strangely enough, when first introduced 
the character is named Echides, a form which I am tempted to con- 
nect with Chedis, Chidis, Italian variants of Ghedis. While the 
agreement of the four versions did not in this case seem to me per- 
fect enough to warrant including the trait in my list, yet I feel that 
the inconsistencies in the four versions are here very slight. 

Therefore, it is evident that nearly all the special peculiarities 
which Parodi cited to prove common origin between R and S and 
many other traits besides may be used to prove the same for V and 
TL. I accept Parodi's conclusions but supplement them. The agree- 
ment of R, S, V, TL is so close as to preclude any theory of relation- 
ship save that of a near common origin. They fall into a single 
family of closely related members. 

Having shown that R, S, V, TL belong to a single family, it 
follows as a corollary that those portions of MSS. P, F, and L 
which Parodi has shown to be related to R also have a place in the 
family. Some of these are compilations, and I of course exclude 
those portions which Parodi has shown go back to the Launcelot 
romance or some other distinct source. In addition, // Tristano di 
Vienna has some points of relationship, as Parodi has shown, and 
probably more than he realized ; for TL, which I believe fills in the 
missing portion of R, as it does for V, like the Vienna Tristram, 
draws largely from Rusticien de Pise toward the end. So far as 
I am able to determine, // Tristano Corsini deserves no place in the 
group. It appears to follow more closely the common Old French 
version. But there is no chance to make comparisons with R or 
the corresponding portion of S, and the disagreement with the latter 
portion of the Spanish versions is obvious. It goes without saying 
that all the MSS. of the Tavola Ritonda and the numerous descend- 
ants of TL belong in the group. So does BF, which Bornilla has 
shown to be the same version as TL. 
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The Italian Versions Stand in Closer and More Immediate 
Relation to the French than do the Spanish 

Now that it has been shown that the versions R, S, V, TL, etc., 
form a single related group, it is pertinent to inquire which of these 
stand in closer relationship to the French. Knowing as we do that 
the Arthurian romances became popular in Italy earlier than in 
Spain, 22 there is an a priori probability that in this case the current 
of literary influence has been from Italy to Spain rather than the 
contrary. The result of my investigation will prove, I think, that 
the Italian members of the group are more faithful than the Spanish 
and that the latter derive from the Italian. 

The most obvious indication that the Italian versions are nearer 
the French is that they contain many French words and phrases. 
In two instances in R and S, letters begin with the words: Amis, 
amis Tristan. In all other cases, the common Italian form amico 
is used. Brehus sans Pitie is in R: Brius sens pitie (garbled in the 
original to senpigie); Breus syn Piedat (V); Brines sin Piedat 
(TL). Lancialotto di Lacca (Laca) appears in R alternating with 
Lago. R has also Pitetta Brettagna, corresponding to Pequena 
Bretana in the Spanish. Words and phrases like distriere, varvar 
sore, fiore dilis, etc., abound, but instead of multiplying examples, 
I refer the reader to Parodi's glossary and Polidori's Spoglio Lessi- 
cografico, where many other Gallicisms are to be found. In the 
Spanish, I have discovered nothing similar. Where the Italian 
shows a Gallicism, the Spanish either has a good Castilian equiva- 
lent or else the word is misunderstood and garbled. Thus the 
French beste glatissant appears in R in untranslated form: bestia 
grattisante (Gratta santa in P). This becomes Bestia Grata Sangre 
in V and Gaturas in TL. The Spanish texts appear throughout one 
remove farther away from the French than the Italian. The MS. 
R is also older than any of the existing Spanish versions. It dates 
from the end of the thirteenth century. I attach slight importance 
to the fact that the writing is French, because a study of the MSS. 
will show that R is not the original Italian translation but had an 
Italian ancestor or ancestors. As might be supposed, there are no 
Hispanisms in the Italian. 

"Menendez y Pclayo, Origenes, p. clxix. 
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From the above, I conclude that the original Italian version was 
translated out of the Old French of the langue d'oil. Neither 
Parodi nor Polidori thought otherwise. I have considered the pos- 
sibility of a Provencal original for the Italian versions, inasmuch as 
Chabaneau has indicated the probable existence of such a MS.* 3 
But while it may be hazardous to venture a conclusion on the basis 
of a few forms, these seem northern rather than southern French. 
The Arthurian romances known to Dante were in the langue d'ott. u 
The northern French versions seem to have been the better known 
in Italy. 

I next propose to show that as regards content the Italian ver- 
sions are for the most part more faithful to the original than are 
the Spanish. After a list of such instances, I shall give another 
showing that in a much smaller number pt cases the Spanish redac- 
tions preserve the original more exactly. This, I believe, does not 
involve a contradiction. Neither V nor TL can be directly de- 
scended from R, S, or any of the other surviving Italian MSS. The 
cases I shall cite will, I am confident, show that the Spanish versions 
derive from a MS. closely related to R, P, and S and which in some 
respects has preserved the correct tradition more accurately than 
have those Italian MSS. which chance has preserved. We are 
comparing a limited number of surviving MSS. where probably 
hundreds once existed. 

Instances where Italian Versions have Remained More 
Faithful to the Original than have the Spanish 

1. Los. 20. R alone tells how Gouvernal was forced to quit 
Gaul for having murdered his brother. 

2. Los. 24. R, S agree with the French in making Belide send 
her love message to Tristram before the coming of Morhout. The 
Spanish first relate the latter episode. 

3. Los. 29. R and S tell of the meeting of Gauwain and Hebes, 
and explain why Palamedes carried two swords. The Spanish 
omit. 

"Chabaneau, Notes sur quelques MSS. provenqaux perdus ou I gar is (Ex- 
trait de la Rev. des Langues romanes, Paris, 1885), p. 621; the same, Les bio- 
graphies des Troubadours (Toulouse, 1885), p. 202. 

* Dante, De Vutgari Eloquio, Bk. I, chap. X. 
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4. Los. 29. In the Spanish, the King of Scotland and the King 
of the 100 Knights fight on the same side during the tournament. 
R and S agree with the French in making them opponents. 

5. Los. 31. R like the French tells how Palamedes abandons 
his arms when defeated. The Spanish omit. 

6. Los. 33. In R, S, and the French, the Queen of Ireland's 
servant discovers the notch in Tristram's sword. In the Spanish, 
the discovery is made by the queen in person. The Italian also 
agree with the French in making Tristram take with him Brangain's 
brothers, on leaving Ireland. Malory agrees with the Spanish in 
these particulars but these are changes which an abbreviator would 
naturally make. 

7. Los. 34. R, like the French, motivates the coming of the 
damsel who upbraids Tristram. V and TL do not. 

8. Los. 35. R alone preserves the incident of Mark causing 
Tristram to rehearse his exploits before the court. 

9. Los. 36. S alone agrees with the French in stating that 
after the tempest Tristram landed at Camalot. The other versions 
say Londres. 

10. Los. 37. The Italian explain with reference to the severed 
shield that it is being sent to Launcelot and Guinevere. The Spanish 
omit this important detail. 

11. Los. 38. S agrees more closely with the French in the 
account of Iseult's betrothal and departure from Ireland. The 
other versions omit Anguish's dream. In both R and S, as in the 
French, the philtre is entrusted to both Brangain and Gouvernal. 
In V and TL, it is given to Brangain alone. 

12. Los. 41. S closer to the French in preserving the name 
Dalis corresponding to Delice. R, V, TL lack this. 

13. Los. 41. R agrees with French in saying that Galehout 
journeyed to the Giants' Isle accompanied by two knights. The 
Spanish mention but one. 

14. Los. 43. R agrees with French in making Tristram yield 
to Marie's entreaty that he wait a day before pursuing Palamedes. 
In V and TL, he refuses and departs immediately. 

15. Consult ( 18) in the preceding table, where it will appear that 
V and TL agree in the omission of important episodes which the 
Italian and the French both have. 
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1 6. Los. 47. The Italian, like the French, explain more fully 
the enchanted horn. 

1 7. Los. 46. V and TL agree in making Tristram escape alone. 
In the Italian and the French, he is accompanied by four knights 
who are variously named. 

18. Los. 46. The Italian versions agree with the French in 
making Tristram decapitate a knight. In the Spanish, he pierces 
the knight with a spear. In R, as in the French, Ghedin (Andret) 
urges Tristram's pardon. In V, Segris (TL Sagramor) performs 
this office. In these texts, the latter also serves as ambassador, 
whereas in R, as in the French, Brangain performs this duty. 

19. Los. 51. The Spanish versions agree against the Italian 
and the French in relating the deliverance of Iseult from the lepers 
before the leap from the chapel. 

20. Los. 51. R is closer to the French in that Iseult is first 
sentenced to be burnt and is later delivered to the lepers at the re- 
quest of the citizens of Cornwall. In S, V, and TL, she is sen- 
tenced to be delivered to the lepers, and there is no mention of 
interference on the part of Mark's subjects. 

21. Los. 51. In V, Iseult is placed in a church for sanctuary. 
The account in the other versions is nearer the French, but TL is 
abridged at this point. 

22. Los. 51. The Spanish versions alone contain the incident 
of Tristram sending a knight to Mark for the purpose of demand- 
ing his horse and armor. But cf. Los. 52, where Gouvernal is sent 
on a similar errand, an incident which R reproduces and in the 
proper place. 

23. The Spanish versions agree in introducing the episode of 
Tristram's wound before that of the abduction of Iseult by Mark. 
That is, the first part of Los. 54 is introduced before Los. 53. The 
Italian preserve the French order. Furthermore, the Italian agree 
with the French in not naming the valet who inflicts the wound: 
El Buen Arquero (V) ; El Donzel Arquero (TL). 

24. Los. 53. The meeting of Mark with the shepherds is much 
more condensed in the Spanish. Only one shepherd is mentioned 
instead of several as in the French and Italian. 

25. Los. 55. The Spanish versions contain a pretty incident 
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which I find in neither the French nor Italian. Gouvernal, contrary 
to his usual custom, urges Tristram to do battle in behalf of Hoel. 

26. Los. 71a. In the French and Italian, the knights take rest 
in the house of a forester; in the Spanish, in a monastery. 

27. Los. 72a. Lamorat's meetings with Arthur and Launcelot 
occur in R alone. Omitted in S, V, TL. 

28. Los. 72a. In the Spanish, Meleaguant is stated to be the 
son of Plamor (V) ; Piolonor (TL). These forms are probably 
corruptions of Pelinor. The Italian agree with the French in giving 
the correct name, Ban de Magus. 

29. Los. 73a. The Spanish have two incidents, found neither 
in the French nor in the Italian. First, Tristram meets a knight 
Varis (V), Briseus (TL) who carries the news of Tristram's 
identity back to the forester and the defeated knights. The Italian 
versions agree closely with the French in causing some of the de- 
feated knights to seek Tristram out, apologize, and thus learn his 
name. This disagreement may not be so serious as at first appears ; 
for later in the V MS., one scribe writes Varis where another writes 
Bors in the same place. Now, Bors (Bohort) was in V one of the 
defeated knights in question. The second incident is a duel in 
which Tristram overthrows Meliagans (V); Garacon, brother of 
Palamedes (TL). 

30. Los. 74a. The Italian versions explain more fully how 
Arthur came to be in peril. S is the fullest but often arbitrary and 
less reliable than R. The Italian also agree with the French in 
stating that the damsel who met Tristram had been sent by the 
Lady of the Lake. 

31. Los. 74a. The Italian agree with the French in making 
Tristram meet and unseat Hector des Mares. In the Spanish, he 
meets, without fighting, a large number of knights, including Estor 
in V but not in TL. 

32. Lastly, a very large number of the Italian proper names are 
closer to the French forms than are the Spanish equivalents. For 
the sake of convenience, I study the proper names separately below. 

It will be noticed that while the two Spanish versions are almost 
invariably in accord, the two principal Italian texts are more dis- 
posed to differ. Of the two, R is usually, but not always, the more 
faithful. When the Spanish shows an omission, one or the other of 
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the Italian group is apt to show the same omission; and, in the few 
following instances where V, TL, or both are closer to the original 
French than some one of the Italian group, a precedent for the pecu- 
liarity is sometimes afforded by another Italian version. This lends 
support to my opinion that V and TL derived from an Italian ver- 
sion or versions which sometimes preserved the tradition more faith- 
fully than R or S. 

Instances where V, TL, or Both are Nearer the French 

THAN THE ITALIAN VERSIONS OR SOME ONE OF THEM 

1. Los. 29. V agrees with the French in making a duena 
advise Tristram to put to sea in a boat. R and S lack this trait but 
P has it. TL is sui generis in mentioning a juglar. 

2. Los. 28. R omits mention of Morhout's death and the find- 
ing of the fragment of Tristram's sword in his cranium. A serious 
omission. S, V, TL supply the trait. 

3. Los. 29. R makes no mention of the demand made upon 
Iseult's mother that she give medical aid to Tristram and her refusal. 
S, V, TL supply the incident. 

4. Los. 31. In the Italian, the description of the tournament is 
interrupted to relate how Brangain provided Tristram with armor. 
The Spanish versions preserve the original order. So also R inter- 
rupts the incident of the demoiselle d' Arthur to tell of Tristram's 
home-coming. S omits. V and TL preserve the original order. 

5. Los. 34. TL alone agrees with the French in attributing to 
Blioberis an adventure which R, S, and V erroneously give to 
Blanor. This is a most important and puzzling disagreement be- 
tween the Spanish versions. I suggest three possible explanations 
without at present deciding in favor of any one of them. First, 
this may show that V and TL are independent translations of dif- 
ferent Italian originals. Second, we may suppose that the sixteenth 
century publisher of TL, who tells us that he has carefully emended 
his original, made the change from Blanor back to the correct form 
Blioberis by a process of editorial revision. We may here see the 
cross influence of some French MS. with which he was comparing 
his Spanish original. Third, we may suppose both V and TL to 
come from a single Italian original in which the change from Blio- 
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beris to Blanor had only partially been carried out, V generalizing 
in favor of one of the two forms, TL in favor of the other. Malory 
gives a clew to the origin of the error in the words: Blioberis, 
brother of Branor. In the process of abbreviation, some scribes 
probably chose the one name, others the other. 

6. Los. 47. The Spanish versions follow the original French 
order in introducing the arrival of Lamorat and the adventure of 
the magic horn previous to the adventure of the scythes. 

7. Los. 47. V agrees with some of the French MSS. in stating 
that only four ladies successfully met the test of the magic horn. 
The number varies considerably in the various MSS. and this agree- 
ment may be purely fortuitous. 

8. Los. 74a. The Spanish agree with the French in stating that 
the False Damsel was defended by her brother. R says by her 
cousins. 

9. Los. 75a. The Spanish agrees with the Loseth MSS. in 
omitting mention of a duel in which Tristram overthrows the 
Knight of the Barking Beast. Yet this incident must have occurred 
in the original romance, for Tristram was never allowed to suffer 
an inglorious defeat without afterwards getting his revenge. Fur- 
thermore, an allusion in V plainly points forward to something 
of the kind. I believe that the French and Spanish MSS. have 
chanced to coincide in this omission and that the Italian preserves 
the truer tradition. 

These are the only instances I have noted where V and TL 
appear truer to tradition than R and S. The conclusion seems 
inevitable that on the whole R and S are much closer to the French 
than are V and TL, and even when these latter versions are more 
reliable than one member of the Italian group, they are often in 
accord with some other member of the same family. If my rea- 
soning is sound and my proofs are sufficient, it is now apparent that 
the Italian and Spanish versions constitute one group, and of this 
group the Italian subgroup is the nearer to the Old French redac- 
tions. Therefore, it follows logically that the Spanish subgroup 
must in some way descend from Italian ancestry. As final proof, 
and to clinch the argument, I now desire to show by a comparison 
of the proper names that most of the Spanish forms came from the 
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Italian. I seek to show Italianisms for V and TL just as I have 
already shown Gallicisms for R and S. 

In making such a comparison, several facts are to be considered. 
First, the changes which the names undergo in passing from one 
vernacular into another only in part represent the working out of 
phonetic laws. While each copyist is more or less concerned to 
make the names conform to the genius of his own language, many 
of the changes are purely arbitrary or are the result of paleograph- 
ical confusions and scribal errors of all sorts. Popular etymology 
plays an important part. Wholly unrelated names which happen 
to be somewhat similar in form influence one another reciprocally. 
Second, the same name usually occurs in many variants in each of 
the several MSS. The version TL is perhaps the only one in which 
the editor has striven for consistency in spelling, but here, too, incon- 
sistencies abound. Third, as I have been able to discover a direct 
Italian ancestor for neither V nor TL, the agreement in form is not 
so perfect as would undoubtedly be the case were the comparison 
made with MSS. from which the Spanish versions are directly de- 
rived. Nevertheless, I consider the correspondences in many cases 
so perfect as to leave no room for doubt as to direct Italian origin. 
Fourth, both V and TL had ancestors within the Spanish, and many 
Italianisms which once may have existed have perhaps been purged 
away. Foreign traits are most likely to lurk in proper names. 
Lastly, I might remark that V offers interesting evidence as to 
the arbitrary way in which scribes dealt with names. Nearly a 
quarter of V is in duplicate. Two, and in one case three, scribes 
have handed down double and triple copies of the same original. 
This portion of the text, when printed, will show how each scribe 
consulted his own whim. It is astonishing that the proper names 
have not been even more corrupted in the process of transmission. 
In the following table, I shall list the more interesting of the proper 
names, giving in alphabetical order first the French forms and then 
the Italian and Spanish equivalents. 



i. Agrippe le grand (Los.); Grip (Malory); Conte d'Agippi, 
Egippi, I&ippi* Agippia (R) ; Conte de Gippia, Gippe (S) ; Conde 
de Egite, Agite, Egipte (V) ; Conde de Egypta (TL). In all four 
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of the latter texts, it is a place and not a personal name. S has the 
personal name Albroino. 

2. Anguyn, Angin, Anguis, Angyns, Hanguin (Los.) ; Anguish 
(Malory); Languis (R, S); Languisin (V); Languines (TL). 
Anguis occurs in the Baladro del sabio Merlin, and the Amadis 
agrees with TL in the form Languines. On another occasion, I 
shall try to show that Montalvo must have known the TL version. 
There is a frequent interchange of n and s final in all three lan- 
guages. Cf. Ghedis, Ghedin, etc. Perhaps a form like Languisin 
indicates an effort to combine into one two variant forms. Notice 
how the Spanish forms agree with the Italian in prefixing L. The 
reverse may be noted in the case of the name Lamorat. 

3. Belide, Bellide, Beleyde, Belinde (Los.); Belicies (R); Bel- 
licies (R, S) ; Bellices (S) ; Balisen, Barisen (V) ; Belisenda (TL). 

4. Ban de Benoic (Los.); Bando di Benoicchi, Banoicchi, Be- 
nuichi (R) ; Bando de Benuih, Benoih, Benuich, Benoich (S) ; Ban 
de Bemoyque (V). 

5. Beste glatissant (Los.); Bestia grattisante, grattigiante, 
gratisciante (R); Bestia Gratta santa (P); Gratisanti, Gratisante 
(S); Grata Sangre (V); Gaturas (TL). Notice the remarkably 
close agreement between V and P. V clearly goes back to an origi- 
nal where gl- had changed to gr- as it had done in the Italian. The 
confusions arose from the Italian translator's failure to render the 
French participle. It is instructive to note that in the Baladro, 
which apparently came directly from the French, the name is cor- 
rectly rendered : Bestia Ladradora. 

6. Blioberis, Bliobleris, Blioblieris, Bliomberis (Los.); Brobor 
di Caunes (R) ; Broberis de Gaules (F) ; Breobreis di Gaules (P, 
S); Briobris, Brioles de Gaunes, Bliobleris (V); Brioberis, Blio- 
beris de Gaones (TL). The Spanish versions sometimes show the 
same initial Br- which we find in the Italian. 

7. Bohort, Bors de Gaunes (Los.); Boordo (R); Bordo di 
Gaules (S); Bordo de Gaunes, Bros, Bors, Boz, Bort, Borz, Bers, 
Brez (V) ; Bordon de Gaones, Bores (TL). 

8. Brangain, Brangein, Brangem (Los.); Braguina, Barghina, 
Blaguina, Braghina, Barchina, Brachina (R) ; Brandina, Banguina 
(S) ; Brangen, Branjen, Brangel (V) ; Brangel (TL). The form 
Brangele occurs once in R in a marginal note, so we have an Italian 
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analogue for this unusual orthography which TL has consistently 
adopted. 

9. Brehus sans Pitie (Los.); Brius sens Pitie (R restored); 
Breus senza pieta or il Disamorato (S); Breus syn Piedat (V); 
Brines sin Piedad (TL). The change of u to n or vice versa is, 
of course, one of the commonest of scribal errors. 

1 o. Blanor le Brun ( Los. ) ; Breunor ( Malory ) ; Blanor, Blanoro, 
Brunor, Brunoro (R); Branoro, Brunoro (P); Brunoro lo Brun 
or Bruno (S); Brunor (V); Brauor (TL). Qose agreement be- 
tween R, S, P, and V. The name Brauor occurs in the Amadis as 
Bonilla has pointed out. 25 The form was probably directly derived 
from TL or some closely related MS. 

11. Chateau du Pas (Los.); Cornassen, Cornesen (R); Cor- 
nasin, Cornasim, Tornasin (S); Tarasyn (V) ; Cornezino (TL). 
The interchange of c and t is very common, but it is interesting to 
see the two languages agree in showing it in the same name. 

12. Chateau des Plours (Los.) ; Castello de Proro (R, S) ; Cas- 
tillo del Pero (V); Castillo de Ploto (TL). The Italian Due 
Tristani, which we know is translated from a descendant of TL, 
has Piotto. 26 The Old Spanish had the word ploro but it is plain 
that the Spanish translator did not recognize the Italian word. The 
V scribe seems to recognize that he has made an error, for save in 
one instance, he avoids the name and writes instead : Castillo del rrey. 

13. Dinadan(t) (Los.); Dinadamo, Dinadam (R); Dinadano, 
Dinadam, Dienadano (S); Dinadani (V); Dinadan (TL). 

14. Dyalet(h)es, Dialeces (Los.); Dialicies (R); Diabeltres 
(P); Dialantes, Dilantes, Dilentes (S); Delizdra, Dulzdra (V); 
Edon (TL). A typical instance of how when the names have been 
corrupted the Italian forms stand nearer the French. There may 
be some connection between Edon and Apolidon who figures in 
Book II of the Amadis. The latter gains control of the Insula 
Firme by defeating a giant, according to the custom of the island, 
as in the Tristram. Edon held sway over the Insulas Luengas 
which correspond to the Lontane Isole of R and P, the Isles loin- 
taines of Loseth. But in the V MS. we have Insulas Firmes. 

* Bonilla, Libros de Caball trios, vol. I, p. 367. 
m Loseth, op. cit., p. xxiii 
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There are other details which make it probable that the author or 
authors of the Amadis drew in part from the Tristram for this 
episode. 27 

15. Felix (Los.); Filicie, Felicie, Felicies (R); Felice, Fecile 
(P) ; Felis (S) ; Felipo (V) ; Philippo (TL). A form like Felice 
might easily have suggested Felipe, Felipo to a Spanish translator. 

16. La femme de Segurades (Los.); la damigella dell'Agua 
della Spina (R) ; la damisela del agua dela spina (L) ; la damisella 
del uaqua spina (F) ; la damigella del lago della spina (P) ; la don- 
zella ebrea dell' aigua della spina, Delaigna, Dellaigua, la donzella 
ebaia della lingua (S) ; la Duena del Quarto Blanco de la Espina 
( V) ; la Duena del Lago del Espina (TL). TL in close agreement 
with P. 

17. Gaheriet, Gahariet, Gaheret (Los.); Gariet, Gariette, Gari- 
etto (R); Gariette, Garitte (S); Gariete, Gariet, Garied (V); 
Gariet, Gariete (TL). 

18. Galehout (Los.); Galeotto, Ghaleotto, Chaleotto (R); Ga- 
leot, Galeotto (P); Galeotto, Galiotto lo Bruno (S); Galeote 



19. Gauvain, Gavain (Los.); Galvano lo Leale (R); Calvano, 
Galvano Innamorato (S) ; Galuan el Leal (V, TL). 

20. Godoine (Beroul); Loseth has Andret. This interchange 
of names has been commented upon above. Ghedin, Gheddin, 
Gheddino, Ghidin, Ghedis, Chedin, Kedin (R) ; Gedis (P) ; Ghedis 
(F); Godino, Gudino (V); Echides (TL, throughout one adven- 
ture, elsewhere Aldaret) ; Andrette Ghidon (S, in one instance only, 
elsewhere Andriette, Adriette, Adrette). In P, the form Dorin 
occurs once. One of the most marked peculiarities of the Italian 
texts is the interchange of c, g, ch, gh. 28 Many examples appear in 
this list. E.g., Gaunes, Caunes; Galvano, Calvano; Chouernale, etc. 
The form Echides I refer to some such original as Chedis, Chidis. 
Notice the similarity of V, R, P, F. 

21. Gouvernal, Gouvernail, Governal (Los.); Governale, Chou- 
vernale (R); Governale lo Pensoso (S); Goruanao, Gornayo, 
Goruanayo (V). The latter form may show a popular etymology. 
Gouvernal was the ayo or mentor of Tristram. Gorualan (TL). 

"But cf. what Miss Williams has to say regarding the source of this epi- 
sode. The Amadis Question (Rev. Hisp., vol. XXI, No. 59), pp. no ff. 
m Parodi, op. cit. f p. cxxx, discusses this peculiarity and gives examples. 
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22. Hector des Mares (Los.) ; Hestor di Mares (P) ; Estore da 
Mare, Astore, Istor, Hestor (R); Astor (S); Estor de Mares, 
Astor, Eror (V); Estor de Mares (TL). A double agreement 
between V and R. 

23. Heliabel, Isabel (Los.) ; Eliabelle, -bel, -bela (R) ; Eliabella 
(S) ; Isabela (L) ; Ysabel (V, TL). 

24. Iseut la bloie, Iseult la blonde (Los.); Isotta la bionda, 
Isotta la bionda, Isaotta (R) ; Ysotta la bronda (P).; Isotta la bionda 
(S) ; Yseo la baga (V) ; Yseo la brunda (TL). I believe the form 
brunda in the Spanish represents an Italian bronda. It was then 
identified with the Spanish bruna, and the synonym baqa was the 
next step. This would explain the miracle of Iseult's change from 
blonde to brunette on passing into Spain. S bestows the name 
Isolda on the other Iseult. 

25. Isle des Geants (Los.); Isola deigli Giganti (R, S) ; Isla 
delGigante (V, TL). 

26. Joseph d'Arimathie (Los.); Giuseppo di Brarimattia (R) ; 
Giuseppe di Bramanzia (S) ; Josep Abaramatia (V) ; Joseph Abari- 
matia. The name appears in the latter form in the Baladro and 
also in La demanda del sancto Grial. The better known the name, 
the less valuable for purposes of comparison, because wherever a 
well-known national form existed the scribe would naturally use it. 

27. Joyeuse Garde (Los.) ; Gioiosa Guardia (S) ; JoyosaGuarda 
(V) ; Giosa Guarda (TL). This last is the most obvious instance 
of Italian origin for TL. The word Gioiosa was not translated but 
retained in shortened form. 

28. Kahedin, Kehedin (Los.); Kehydius (Malory); Ghedin, 
Ghedis, Chedin, Kedin (R) ; Ghedino, Gheddino, Gheldino (S) ; 
Godis (V) ; Quedin (TL). In R, there has been the greatest con- 
fusion between the forms deriving from Godoine and those which 
came from Kahedin. This uncertainty the Spanish scribes have 
avoided by generalizing each in favor of a single form. At first 
sight, the Spanish forms Godis and Quedin appear unrelated; but 
bearing in mind the interchange of c and g already alluded to, the 
relationship is obvious. 

29. Keu (Los.) ; Chiello, Chielo (F) ; Chieri lo Ree Siniscalco 
(R) ; Chieso lo Re Siniscalco, Chiesso, Ghieuso, Gheus, Greus (S) ; 
El Rrey Senescal (V) ; Queas (TL). 
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30. Lambegant, Lambegue (Los.) ; Lambegues, Lanbeguis (R) ; 
Lambris (L) ; Lanbis (F) ; Lambergus (S) ; Lanbrosyn dela Spina, 
Lanbron, Linbrosin (V); Lambagues, Lanbrojesin (TL). V 
seems nearest akin to F or L. It is a peculiarity of V to add -in, 
-yn to names ending in s. Cf. Anguis, Languisyn. The usual 
form in TL, the first, agrees closely with the commonest form in R. 

31. Lamorat, Lamoral de Galles (Los.) ; Amorat, Amoratto di 
Gales, Gaules, Lamoratto (R); Amorat, Amoratto di Gaules(se), 
Lamoratto, Lamorotto (S); Amorante, El Amorante, Lamorante, 
Amorat, Lamoratto de Gales, Galles (V) ; Lamarad de Ganoes (TL). 
R, S, and V agree in their uncertainty as to whether the initial L 
should be considered as the elided article or part of the name. 
Lamorante occurs both in the Baladro and in La demanda. 

32. Lo(u)veze(r)p(h), Lonazep (Los.); Lonazep (Malory); 
Verzepo, Verzeppo (P) ; Verzeppo, Verzeppe (S) ; Vercepon (TL). 
V and R do not enter into comparison. Notice the close accord of 
TL with P and S in respect to this shortened name. 

33. Lion(n)el (Los.); Leonello (R) ; Lionello (S); Leonel 
(V, TL). Lionel in La demanda. 

34. Meleaguant, Meleagrant (Los.) ; Meliagus, Meliagusso (R) ; 
Meliagans (S); Melyagans, Melyaganes, Meligans (V); Melianes, 
Meliengas, Meliangas (TL). V agrees with S. 

35. Le Morhout (Los.) ; Amoroldo, Lamoroldo, Amoraldo (R) ; 
Amoroldo with or without the article, Amorotto, Morotto (S); 
Esmerol with or without the article (V) ; Morlot (TL). Esmerol 
seems to correspond closely with Amoroldo. There may have been 
a prefix interchange such as we meet with in V in the case of such 
words as atordido, estordido. The Amadis shows the form Mar- 
lote ; the Baladro has Morloc. 

36. Palamedes (Los.); Pallamides(se) (R); Palamides (S); 
Palomades (V, TL, also La demanda). The Tablante de Rica- 
monte shows Palomedes. 

37. Pharamond, -ont (Los.) ; Ferramonte di Gaules (R) ; Fer- 
ramonte, Fieramonte (S) ; Framont de Gaulas, Gaules (V) ; Fere- 
mondo de Gaula (TL). 

38. The form Piolonor (TL) with its initial Pi-, corresponding 
to initial PI- in Plamor (V), I at first considered an Italianism 
which had crept into the Spanish. But, aside from the fact that 
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pi- of the French usually gives pr- in R, it seems more probable that 
both Spanish forms go back to Pelinor, although that name does not 
fit the connection. The Italian versions, in the corresponding pas- 
sages have: Bando di Machin (R) ; Bando di Magus (S), which is 
here the correct name. In other passages which do not enter into 
comparison with the Spanish, R has the forms : Pellinor, Pillinoro, 
Pellinoro, Polinoro, Pelinoro (S). 

39. Sagremor (Los.); Sagrimon, Sagrimors (R); Sagramor, 
Sagranor (P); Sagramor, Sogramorre (S); Sagramon, Sagramor 
(V); Sagramor (TL). V has the erroneous final n which we 
see in R. 

40. Segurades, Segurant (Los.); Sigris, Segris (R); Sagris, 
Sacris (S); Segris, Sagris, Segro (V). Close agreement between 

V and both R and S. TL does not enter into comparison as the 
name Sagramor has always been erroneously substituted. As be- 
fore stated, all these names occur in place of Lambegue in the 
French. 

This concludes my list of proper names. I have not consciously 
omitted any form which would tend to disprove my theory and sug- 
gest French rather than Italian origin. I have, however, omitted 
a few inconclusive cases like Camelot, Camalot, Camalote which 
might as readily come from the French Camalot as from the Italian 
Camellot, Camellotto. I have also omitted a few of the more com- 
mon names like Arthur, Tristan, Mares, Langarote, which were 
already household words in the Iberic peninsula. Comparison with 
other Spanish Arthurian romances has shown these forms to be 
fairly well fixed, and, it has seemed to me probable that where well 
known national forms existed, the Spanish scribe would be less 
bound by the Italian forms. This is not saying that the Italian 
analogues are not close in these cases also. 

In the above list I consider especially significant Nos. 1, 2, 5, 
10, 11, 12, 16, 20, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 39, 40. The 
form Giosa Guarda alone seems to settle the matter for TL; and 

V and TL are so very intimately related that if the one be of Italian 
origin the other must be likewise. It will be found very difficult 
to derive many of the Spanish names from the corresponding French 
forms. I am aware that a study of the MSS. would reveal many 
additional French variants, but I do not believe that such an investi- 
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gation would materially alter the results. On the contrary, nearly 
every Spanish name is close to some variant afforded by the Italian. 
The agreement between the names in V and TL and those in P, F, 
and L has been found so close in the few cases when I have been 
able to control these MSS. that I am certain a careful study of them 
would reveal many more points of similarity. And were it possible 
to recover the lost prototype from which V and TL spring, the 
comparisons would be closer still. Now attempt to reverse the 
process and derive Italian forms from the Spanish, and failure will 
be the result. All this cannot be due to chance. Chance might 
account for a few resemblances of form but not for the many which 
have been observed. I conclude that the Italian members of the 
group spring from a translation out of the French and that the 
Spanish members in some way derive from the Italian. 

The present writer started this investigation with no precon- 
ceived idea of Italian origins. The theory has developed out of a 
study of MSS. relations, the full results of which will be published 
later. If the Spanish Prose Tristram were not of direct French 
origin, it at first seemed more likely that it should have come through 
the Portuguese or the Catalan. 20 I can, however, discover no evi- 
dence that the Spanish texts have passed through either the Por- 
tuguese or the Catalan tongues. The discovery that the Spanish 
versions are less faithful to the French than are the Italian does not 
greatly diminish their importance. The Riccardiano Tristram is 
priceless because, in spite of errors and contaminations, it preserves 
many primitive traits and lacks the tedious accretions which dis- 
figure the extant French MSS. But the Riccardiano is a torso and 
it is to the Spanish versions that one must turn for the continuation 
of that important romance. V and TL show in the latter portion 
of the story occasional points of contact with the Tavola Ritonda, 
but the comparisons are not close as in the earlier portion of the 
work. 

Did any other Spanish Arthurian romances reach Spain via 
Italy ? That is an important question for future research to answer. 

"As to the existence of Portuguese and Catalan versions of the Prose 
Tristram, for the Portuguese, cf. Menendez, op. ext., p. clxxvi; C. M. de Vas- 
concellos and Braga, Geschichte der portugiesischen Litteratur (Grundriss) III, 
4, pp. 213 ff. For the Catalan, cf. Menendez, ibid., p. clxxi. 
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Before dismissing the question of Italian origins, some notice 
must be taken of the statements made in the Prohemio to the Tristan 
de Leonis (TL), where it is distinctly claimed that the work in ques- 
tion is a translation from the French. This statement demands 
investigation, the more so as so discerning a critic as Menendez y 
Pelayo is on record as believing in a direct French origin. 80 This 
introduction is found in none of the related versions, and an allusion 
to the new art of printing attests to its modernity. It was probably 
written just prior to 1 501 when TL was being made ready for the 
press. In it we are told, first, that in the kingdom of England was 
found La historia de don Tristan de Leonis, presumably written in 
Latin. Second, a copy of this history passed into France and came 
into possession of the knight Juan de Cerey, senor de Chumay. 
Third, this knight ordered Felipe Camus, licenciado en utroque, to 
render it into French. Fourth, the work of Camus was then done 
into Castilian, when, how, or by whom does not appear. This 
failure to mention the final translator is significant. 

Now, Philippe Camus was an indefatigable French translator of 
romances of chivalry who is said to have lived in Spain during the 
early sixteenth century. 81 He translated from the Spanish and 
other languages into the French. It is probable that he translated 
from the Spanish an edition of Tablante de Ricamonte. We know 
that he prepared editions of UHistoire d 9 Olivier de Castille et Artus 
d'Algarbe (Paris, 1533) (probably this is not the first edition) and 
Le roman de Clamades et de la belle Claremonde (Lyon, 1488). 82 
I have considered the possibility that Camus may have translated 
into French some Spanish Tristram version related to V and that 
this in turn might have been retranslated back into Spanish, giving 
TL. That is, we should have exactly the same process of trans- 
lating back and forth, which I believe actually did take place in the 

"Ibid., p. clxxxiii. 

*Cf. Diccionario Enciclopidico His pano- Americano under Camus; Menen- 
dez, op. ft/., p. clxxxiv; Nicolas Antonio, Bib. Vet. under Camus. Menendez 
plainly doubts the attribution of the Tristram to Camus. Gayangos, op. cit., p. lxii, 
blames Nicolas Antonio for including Camus in a list of Spanish authors. 

"Brunet mentions a still earlier edition of this last work printed at Lyon, 
he estimates about 1480. For the works which bear the name of Camus, see 
Brunet, Grasse and the Catalogues of the British Museum and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 
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case of the Italian Due Tristani. This would offer an explanation 
for the puzzling fact that V and TL, while showing almost perfect 
agreement in content and order, disagree absolutely in language. 
Formidable in length as are both V and TL, from first to last, there 
is no sentence in V which coincides with the corresponding sentence 
in TL. The Italian MSS. show close verbal agreement. But here 
the Bonilla fragment (BF) furnishes valuable evidence. The ver- 
bal agreement between BF and TL is almost perfect. Inasmuch 
as BF is at least a century older than the 1501 edition of TL, it 
plainly long antedates any translation which Camus could have 
made. None of the extant French imprimis of Tristram bears 
Camus's name nor does any one of them correspond to the TL redac- 
tion. 83 Thus the claim that Camus was a translator who figured 
in the TL redaction may be laughed out of court. Of course, TL 
contains many highly colored rhetorical passages which could have 
had no counterpart in BF. But the eloquence of these is so Cas- 
tilian that it is not likely that the Frenchman Camus figured as 
reviser either. Known as the most popular translator of works 
of this kind, it was apparently the custom to father upon Camus 
works with which he had no concern in order to give them a vogue. 84 
The name Cerey, I have been unable to identify. 

If further proof were necessary, it might be indicated that the 
closely related Italian MS. P agrees with the French in naming Luce 
de Gast and Elie de Boron as translators of the Prose Tristram (in 
P, Lucies Dolgaut and Ehelyes de Boron). Gaston Paris has 
effectually disposed of the claims of these alleged authors. 85 But 
if these statements are unworthy of credence, how absurd are those 
in the late TL redaction which credits an author of the Renaissance 
with the first translation into French of the old thirteenth century 
work. Doubtless the compiler of TL was sincere in supposing that 
the MS. which formed his basis had come directly from the French. 

"Cf. Brunet, Gr&sse, and the Catalogue of the British Museum under Tris- 
tan. The French prints have been analyzed by Tressan, Dunlop-Liebrecht, and 
Loseth. The latter states that they are all nearest akin to the French MS. 103. 
Our versions stand nearest to the French group: 756, 94, 99, 334, 776. Cf. also 
Schurhoff, Ober den Tristan-Roman des Jean Maugin (Halle, 1909). 

*Cf. Menendez, op. cit., p. clxxxiv. 

* Paris, Note sur les Romans Relatifs a Tristan, Rom., vol. XV, pp. 600 ff. 
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In the year of grace 1501 the Italian provenience of the Spanish 
romance had probably long been forgotten, and as many French 
MSS. were circulating in Spain, he would naturally assume a French 
origin. This assumption has long passed unquestioned. Only close 
study has revealed its falsity. 
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THE SOURCES OF JUAN DE MENA 



Introductory Note 



HIS article aims at a careful examination of the sources of 



I Juan de Mena, and especially at disproving the widely preva- 
lent theory of his indebtedness to Dante. In a forthcoming book I 
hope to present a more generalized treatment of the development of 
Spanish allegory; and I publish this detailed discussion of a part 
of my studies in order to exhibit those methods of research by 
which I have arrived at my conclusions and which I shall not weary 
the reader of my book by stating in their tedious fullness. 



The "Laberinto de Fortuna" is a composition where, if ever, 
we should expect to find a vital influence of the Divine Comedy. 
First, Juan de Mena himself, by his travels in Italy 1 and studies at 
Rome, would be most likely, of the many poets at the court of John 
II, to welcome the imitation of Dante. Secondly, the very length 
and seriousness of his undertaking were calculated to suggest to him 
more than to Imperial or Santillana, analogies in the Florentine 
poet. Juan de Mena had, like Dante, both a didactic and a patriotic 
purpose, first, to present a penal system of the universe and a 
scholastic analysis of the seven Virtues, and second, to ameliorate 
the condition of his country by lashing the vices of his day, by arous- 
ing the King to action against them through an exhortation at the 
end of each section of the poem, and by inspiring an emulation of 
the different examples of merit that he catalogues. Menendez y 
Pelayo is more specific, indicating such close analogies between 
Dante's and Juan de Mena's patriotism (which he deems the most 
fervid of his day), 1 as a yearning for a unified fatherland, and com- 
paring the latter's harangues of the King to Dante's summons to 

1 Menendez y Pelayo, Antologio dt poetas llricos castellanos, vol. s, p. cl.; 
J. Amador de los Rios, HUtoria critica de la literoturo espanola, voL VI, p. 93. 
*Antol. t vol. S, p. ccvi. 




I. The Laberinto 
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the emperors, in the Divine Comedy, that they may claim their herit- 
age over the whole world. He brings into relief, for another par- 
allel, the violence and the gloom of his imagination — " la fantasia 
de Juan de Mena, ardiente y algo tetrica." 8 All this, in a way, is 
true. And yet there is a vast chasm between the aims of the two 
poets. Juan de Mena, though appearing in the field of literature 
two centuries later and at the budding of the Spanish Renaissance, 
in his general system seldom rises above medievalism; Dante trans- 
figures medievalism. Juan de Mena's penal system is petty and 
trifling in comparison to Dante's; 4 and when we have said this, we 
are just at the beginning of the abyss that separates the two, for 
Dante's gigantic system is but the shell for a Titanic conception of 
the redemption of mankind by the purification of the will. There 
is the same diversity in political aims. After all, the Spanish poet's 
pleading with his sovereign, however ardently felt, is merely the 
ordinary outcry against contemporary corruption, 5 not free, as we 
shall see, from the flattery of princes that was typical of the time. 
By the bitterest of experiences Dante felt more profoundly and ex- 
presses more passionately the evil of his day; and his vision of a 
universal empire is quite beyond the national patriotism of Juan de 
Mena. Anyone who has read both compositions must realize that, 
even granting the vigor and the gloom of Juan de Mena's imagina- 
tion to be in quality similar to Dante's, there is so wide a gulf fixed 
between them in degree that the Italian's essential nature must 
always have remained an impenetrable enigma to the Spaniard. 

I have said not unadvisedly that Juan de Mena seldom rises 
above the general plane of medievalism, as I trust will be demon- 
strated by a summary and analysis of the Laberinto and a compari- 
son with other compositions of the same kind. 6 After a dedication 

*AntoL, pp. clxxx-clxxxv. 
4 T. J. Boudet, Comte de Puymaigre (La Cour littiraire de Don Juan II, 
vol. II, p. 82), characterizes his allegory as chaotic and meaningless in compar- 
ison to Dante's. 

"B. Sanvisenti (/ primi influssi di Dante, del Petrarca, e del Boccaccio 
sulla Htteratura spagnuola, p. 96) misinterprets de Mena's exhortation (coplas 
152. 3) to turn the energy spent in civil strife against the Moors, to means 
" Pure potesse la Spagna anziche le arti di guerra coltivar quelle della pace \ 99 

•I omit a detailed review, and sketch only the general scheme, leaving spe- 
cial passages for reference, as occasion shall arise. Sanvisenti occupies more 
than half his chapter on de Mena with a minute summary, and with liberal and 
often unnecessary quotations. 
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to the King and an invocation of Calliope and Apollo, in the midst 
of a denunciation of Fortune, the writer finds himself snatched up 
by the chariot of Bellona to a great desert, before a shining marble 
wall surrounding the Palace of Fortune. Out of a dark cloud there 
appears to him the lovely guide for his journey, Providencia. She 
transports him through the great crush at the door of the palace 
and sets him down inside, whence he can indulge in one of those 
geographical outlooks which were so dear to the medieval mind, 
here constituting a digression of inordinate length. Within the 
palace are three wheels, two motionless, symbolizing the past and 
future, and one in movement, symbolizing the present, and beneath 
them the unfortunate who have fallen to the ground. On the 
wheels of the past and present are fixed seven circles, to represent 
the different planets, and upon each planet its appropriate group of 
the blessed according to the medieval conception of planetary efficacy. 
With Providencia as lecturer, the writer inspects the inhabitants 
of each circle, and in some cases discovers beneath the wheel those 
condemned for the corresponding vice. The Moon is the abode 
of the chaste, Mercury of good counsellors and traders, Venus of 
pure lovers, the Sun of those who have attained wisdom in any 
capacity, Mars of worthy warriors, Jupiter of great rulers, and 
Saturn of righteous nobles, not sharply distinguished from the pre- 
ceding circle. At the end of each circle there is a careful definition 
of the respective virtue and an exhortation to the King to repress 
the corresponding vice; except in Mercury, where Avarice is defined. 
The poem concludes with a panegyric, in the mouth of Providencia, 
upon the historic glories of Spain. Seeking to embrace her knees 
in reverence, he finds, like Virgil and Dante, only thin air between 
his arms. To the original three hundred strophes were afterwards 
added twenty-four more, usually printed separately, bewailing the 
oppression of the King by his nobles and having no real connection 
with the substance of " Las trescientas." 

This allegorical experience, it is clear, is parallel to the ordinary 
medieval journey to the House of Fortune or Fame or to the Court 
of Love. Fortune is so important a deity that it is customary for 
the personages of a medieval composition at some point to resort 
to her palace, especially if it be a love poem. In the popular Latin 
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poem the " Anticlaudianus " of Alarms de Insulis, 7 is a palace of 
Fortune, partly rising in majesty, partly crumbling to decay upon 
a rock of variable climate, where she turns the mortal upon her 
wheel from the heights to the depths. The ordinary French con- 
ception of the House of Fortune is definitely outlined in the " Ro- 
man de la Rose," 8 borrowing the variable rock, the house with its 
two parts, and the wheel from the Anticlaudianus, and the stress 
upon her inconstancy from Boethius An important analogy to 
Juan de Mena is the assignment of the unfortunate to a pitfall be- 
neath the wheel. 10 The description of the deeds of Fortune in 
Nicole de MargivaTs Panthire d' Amours 11 is only a condensation 
of this inordinately long passage in the Roman de la Rose. 

Beginning with the Roman de la Rose, it is difficult to find an 
allegorical composition in which Fortune does not play an important 
role. With Baudouin de Conde's Prison d' Amors, still in the thir- 
teenth century, the analogy becomes much closer to the Laberinto. 
Fortune, conceived as the arbiter of lovers' fates, by the revolution 
of her wheel exalts some to supreme felicity in a tower and plunges 

'Edition of T. Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poems, II, 268 ff. That 
Alanus de Insulis was known in Spain is shown by the presence of his works 
in old libraries. For instance, we find among the titles of the library of the 
Bishop G6nzalo Palomeque, No. 27, Alano de planctu naturae and No. 28^ 
Alano versificado (cf. R. Beer, Handschriften Spaniens, Wiener SUsungs- 
berichte, cxxv, Part I, p. 68) and in the library of the Franciscan convent, Bar- 
celona, No. 2, Alanus de planctu naturae. (Cf. Beer, Wiener Sits., cxxiv, Part 
IV, p. 80.) In my forthcoming book, I shall hope to demonstrate that Imperial 
in his Decir on the Birth of John II, bases his conception of Fortune upon the 
Anticlaudianus. 

"Sanvisenti (p. 114) admits that the fundamental conception is paralleled 
in the Roman de la Rose. "Quindi quello che gia dicemmo essere il concetto 
fondamentale del poema trova riscontro non solo essenzialmente, ma anche per 
molte circonstanze secondarie con una parte di quel fortunate poema di Jean 
de Meung, il quale proprio ai tempi del de Mena era posseduto da chiunque si 
fosse posto semplicemente a studiare; consultato, imitato, derubato, da chi si 
fosse accinto a comporre." 

• E. Langlois, in Hist, de la Langue et de la Litt. franc, ed. by L. Petit de 
Julleville, p. 134. 

* 41 Tuit cil amis si s'enfolrent 
Et me firent trestuit la moe 
Quant il me virent sous la roe 
De Fortune envers abatu, 
Tant m'a par povretl batu." 
n Ed. Todd. 
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others into the abyss beneath, the Prison of Love. 11 There is an 
additional similarity in that the wheel has four spokes, each of which 
supports mortals in different degrees of happiness; the step is not 
too far to the arrangement of seven spheres upon the wheel. In 
general scheme the Prison d' Amors is only an elaboration of the 
Venus section of the Spanish poem: the operation of Fortune, in 
both, divides mankind into two classes, successful and unsuccessful 
lovers, and the French author concerns himself, as the title indi- 
cates, principally with the latter. 

In the Escharbote of Watriquet de Couvin, in the first quarter 
of the next century, Fortune is more emphatically the center of the 
poem and does not confine her operations to the sphere of love. 1 * 
The author in a vision is conducted to a city ruled by Fortune 
where, following her banner blindly, the inhabitants are dashed 
over the precipice of destruction. Against the fickleness of the 
goddess he is guarded by three allegorical " sergents," under whose 
control he is bidden to place the five " sergans," his senses. 

The several elements that appear in Juan de Mena's poem are 
gradually added. At the end of the same century, the Chevalier 
Errant of Tommaso di Saluzzo betakes himself to the house of For- 
tune, where he finds not only ancient worthies and contemporaries 
of interest, but later in the poem listens to a judgment according to 
the standard of the seven Virtues and Vices. 14 Likewise, at the 
first of the fifteenth century, in Taillevent's Regime de Fortune 1 * 
the palace is modelled after the Roman de la Rose, and, like Juan 
de Mena's, set in the midst of a great desert, the regular setting for 
disagreeable circumstances in medieval poems : 

Sur lac de dueil, sur riviere ennuieuse, 
Plaine de cris, de regretz, & de clains, 
Sur pesant sourse & melencolieuse, 
Plaine de plours, de souspirs, & de plains, 
Sur grans estangz d'amertume tous plains, 
Et de douleur sur abisme parfonde 
Fortune la sa maison tousiours fonde — 

* Ed. Scheler, vol. I, pp. 267 ft, w. 839 ff. 
u Ed. Schelcr, p. 402, w. 169-173. 

M Grocber , s Grundriss, II Band, 1 Abt., 5 Lief., pp. 1084-5. 
"Printed by Andre* do Chesne, Oeuvres de M autre Alain Charticr, Paris, 
1617, PP- 7" ff - c *- Grundriss, II Band, 1 Abt, 5 Lief., p. 1 126. 
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The comparison of the havoc wrought by Fortune to the effects of 
a storm at sea 16 might suggest a relation to an anonymous " Regne 
de Fortune," published by Montaiglon. 17 An obvious parallel in 
another country is the Kingis Quair of James I of Scotland, of the 
year 1423 : 18 in a round walled enclosure is ensconced Fortune with 
her inseparable wheel, off which are hurtled unfortunate lovers into 
a dreadful pit below : 

And at the last, behalding thus asyde, 
A round place ywallit haue I found ; 
In myddis quhare eftsone I haue aspide 
Fortune, the goddesse, hufing on the ground ; 
And ryght before his fete, of compas round, 
A quhele, on quhich than cleuering I sye 
1 A multitude of folk before myn eye . . . 

And underneth the quhele sawe I there 
Ane ugly pit, was depe as ony helle, 
That to behold thereon I quoke for fere ; 
But o thing herd I, that quho there-In fell 
Come no more up agaue, tidingis to telle; 
Off quhich, astonait of that ferefull syght, 
I ne wist quhat to done, so was I fright. 1 * 

The direct comparison to Hell is worthy of remark. Another sign- 
post in the Laberinto pointing to a French derivation is the prefacing 
of the allegory proper with a moral disquisition, here a denuncia- 
tion of Fortune. 

A more direct source was doubtless the "Amorosa Visione." 
Boccaccio, passing through the halls of worldly allurements, finally 
comes to that of Fortune, where upon the wall he sees her painted 
with her wheel, those in prosperity on top and those in adversity 
on the lowest cornice, "in Tinfima cornice." The chief analogue 
to the " Laberinto 99 is the series of scenes along the walls depicting 
famous persons who have fallen from high estate to low. 20 While 

*Coplas XI and XII. 

* Recueil de poisies frangoises, vol. X, pp. 79 and 83. 
"The Kingis Quair, W. W. Skeat, London, 1884; for the date and an ex- 
cellent summary of the poem cf. the introduction. 
"•Stanzas 159 and 162. 

"Cantos XXXIV-VII. It might seem that the name Laberinto was sug- 
gested to Juan de Mena by the secondary title of Boccaccio's "Corbaccio" 
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in Italy he may also have read the " Quadriregio " of Frederico 
Frezzi, which affords the closest analogy to the Spanish poem. In 
the second book 21 the author is vouchsafed a glimpse of Fortune 
ensconced in the midst of seven wheels, upon whose upper section, 
as usual, the happy rejoice, and upon whose lower section the unfor- 
tunate suffer. The most noteworthy similarity is the presence on 
each wheel of famous mortals, ancient and modern, not, however, 
as in the " Laberinto," divided into different circles : upon the fastest 
wheel, Ixion ;** upon the others, in imminent danger of being plunged 
to the other extreme of destiny, Bernabo Visconti, Cola di Rienzi, 
Antoniotto Adorno of Genoa, Queen Giovanna, the two Mastini of 
the Scaliger family, and Giovanni dell' Agnello. 23 If Juan de 
Mena was acquainted with this fantastic composition of Frezzi, he 
affords another instance of the common phenomenon of the fifteenth 
century, — greater interest of the Spaniard in allegory posterior to 
Dante. The succeeding discussion will indicate other examples of 
such an interest. 

The " Laberinto " is a composition of the same class as all these 
French visions, containing certain new architectonic features, some 
of them original, some Dantesque, and some from later Italian 
sources, and yet not to be distinguished from them in its essential 
system. Juan de Mena describes less fondly and scrupulously the 
details of the machinery, for two reasons : first, because the leaven 
of the Renaissance was beginning to stir up in him a rebellion against 

"II laberinto d'amore," — a work which was popular in Spain and influenced the 
production of Santillana, especially his "Infiemo de los enamorados " ; but A. 
Farinelli states that this title was not known in Spain (Note sulfa for tuna del 
"Corbaccio" nelfa Spagna meditvale, Bausteine sur Romanischen Philologie, 
p. 439, n. 4). The greater popularity in Spain of Petrarch's and Boccaccio's 
conception of Fortune is witnessed by the acknowledged dependency of Mar- 
tin Alonso de Cordoba in his Compendio de fa Fortuna upon these two Italians 
(cf. A. Farinelli, Sulfa fortune del Petrarca in I spagna, Gior. Stor., no. 44, p. 
311). In England, likewise, Chaucer turned rather to Boccaccio than to Dante 
(cf. A. W. Pollard, Chaucer, pp. 34-5). 

* Ed. of Foligno, 1725, Capitolo XIII, pp. 147 ff. 

" It is interesting to observe here the combination of two medieval motives, 
Ixion's wheel doing service for the goddess Fortune. 

■Menendez y Pelayo (Ant., vol V, p. clxii), calls the allegory of the 
wheels in the "Laberinto" original; but all these instances that I have enu- 
merated demonstrate that the only originality which Juan de Mena might claim 
would be that of connecting his wheels with the past, present and future. 
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the pettiness of medieval prolixity, and second, because with some 
special visionary journey to the home of Fortune in mind, or per- 
haps, less definitely, thinking of all these journeys together, he con- 
sciously deemed it unnecessary to relate familiar minutiae, or, 
since these minutiae swarm in his own brain, he forgot that the 
reader of future centuries would not be so well versed in the intri- 
cacies of the mention of chance. If, on the other hand, de Mena's 
allegory be compared to that of the Divine Comedy, the system of 
the three wheels and their circlets shrivel into the compass of a 
trivial medievalism before Dante's towering conception. Realizing, 
then, the identity of this composition with the many French vision- 
ary journeys to the house of Fortune, Fame, or Love, let us seek 
in what the Dantesque imitation consists. 

Of verbal reminiscences there is none certain, even in passages 
where a similar context might have suggested to the Spanish poet 
some lingering phrase from the Divine Comedy. I review the pos- 
sible instances. 

The gate of the palace is described as " grande e a todos abierta," 
but the warning is immediately given: "todos los que entran en 
esta gran casa han la salida dubdosa e non cierta." 24 Sanvisenti 
suggests a possible reference to the threatening Minos: 25 

Guarda com' entri, e di cui tu ti fide ; 
Non t'inganni Tampiezza dell' entrare; 26 

but in any case this reminiscence would be combined with the 
familiar 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch'entrate.* 7 

Such warnings, however, are at least as old as Aeneas's descent to 
the Shades : 



noctes atque dies patet atri ianua Ditis ; 

sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 

hoc opus, hie labor est. 38 

* Copla 27. I quote from the edition privately published at Macon in 1904, 
under supervision of R. Foulch£-Delbosc. 

"P. 85; cf. also, Puymaigre, La Cour, etc., vol. II, p. 84, n. 1. 
"Inf., V, 19-20. 

* Inf., Ill, 9. 
"Aen., VI, 126-9. 



facilis descensus Averno: 
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There is a direct reference to Aeneas in Hades in the next copla 
which is lacking in the Dantesque passage : 

Angelica ymagen, pues tienes poder, 
dame tal ramo por donde me avises, 
qual dio le Cumea al fijo de Anchises 
quando al Erebo tento defender: 

and again a few lines later : 

de priessa tan brava 
me toma, e de dentro me pone tan libre, 
qual el Penatigero entrando en el Tibre 
f ue de los griegos de quien re<;elava f 9 

and throughout the whole poem the preponderance, which I shall 
presently discuss, of the Virgilian and of the classical in general 
over the Dantesque, gives good ground for thinking that the sixth 
Aeneid was much more vividly present to Juan de Mena's imagina- 
tion. The warning over the gate is common enough in the ordinary 
French vision without need of recourse to Latin prototypes. 30 

One of the principal reminiscences in his mind, however, as is 
so widely true throughout the composition, is the beginning of the 
" Amorosa Visione." The situation is not quite analogous: in the 
Italian poem, there are two doors, the narrow leading to the steep 
ascent of eternal happiness, the broad to temporal delights. The 
diction in describing the latter is somewhat similar : 

Vidi una porta grande aperta stare. 

The circumstance that the legend over this door promises the 
worldly blessings which Fortune is able to bestow may have drawn 
the eye of Juan de Mena to this passage, and Boccaccio's guide uses 
the same words about the difficulty of exit. 81 

Another question as to Dantesque and Virgilian influence occurs 
at the very end of the poem, when the author, seeking to embrace 
his guide, only catches at the thin air : 

•Copla 31. 

*Cf. for instance Froissart, Cour de May, c& Scheler, III, p. 43, lines 
1440-52. 

"A. Farinelli (Note sul Boccaccio in Ispagna nell' Eta Media, Archiv fur 
das Stud, der neu. Sprachen, CXVII Band, 1906, p. 121) refers to the analogies 
of the guide and the door. 
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e yo deseando con grand reuerengia 
tener abra^ados sus mienbros garridos, 
falle con mis braqos mis onbros cenidos 
e todo lo visto fuyo mi presengia. 83 

The Virgilian passage reads : 

ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum : 
ter f rustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno ; 88 

the Dantesque : 

Tre volte dietro a lei le mani awinsi, 
E tante mi tornai con esse al petto. 84 

The idea that the arms struck against the body is once more common 
to both Juan de Mena and Dante, but on the other hand " todo lo 
visto fuyo" is identical with "effugit imago." The balance here 
again would be tipped toward the Virgilian side by the fact that the 
Casella passage does not seem to have appealed to any Spaniard in 
the fifteenth century; by the analogy in the Virgilian and Spanish 
situations, when it is the guide who is vainly embraced ; and by the 
extensive borrowing from Virgil in other parts of the poem. 

The wilfulness of Sanvisenti's method of proof 85 is flagrantly 
reflected when he claims a relation of Juan de Mena's plea for indul- 
gence of his style and Dante's exhortation to attend to the allegor- 
ical sense : 

Si coplas, 6 partes, 6 largas digiones 
non bien sonaren de aquello que fablo, 
miremos al seso mas non al vocablo. ... 80 

The Spaniard's purpose is clearly to excuse bad style by the thread- 
bare suggestion of the greater import of the thought; Dante simply 
advises a sharpening of the wits, and there is identity only in the 
words " miremos " and " mirate " : 

O voi che avete gl' intelletti sani, 
Mirate la dottrina che s'asconde 
Sotto il velame degli versi strani ! 8T 

"Copla 294. "P. 86. 

"Aen., VI, 700-2. "Copla 33. 

*Purg., 11, 80-1. "Inf., IX, 61-3. 
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With diverse contexts and no verbal parallelism, Sanvisenti pro- 
ceeds to another assumption as gratuitous. Juan de Mena, turning 
to Providencia to solve his doubts, says : 

Bolvime con ayre de dubdosa cara 
al ensolvedora de mis ynorangias, 
como de nino que de sus ynfanqias 
la madra benina non triste separa ?* 

Sanvisenti compares this to Dante turning to Virgil for the last 
time in fear : 

Volsimi alia sinistra col respitto 
Col quale il fantolin corre alle mamma 
Quando ha paura, o quand 'egli e afflitto . . . 

I can see no possible reason for asserting a direct relation between 
the two passages, except the natural similarity of two or three words, 
as in the former instance. We shall later have occasion to discuss 
the relation to the Divine Comedy of his treatment of doubts and 
of his general child similes. 

When the writer, contemplating the sphere of Venus, hears 
Macias singing his sad history, if Juan de Mena had the Divine 
Comedy in mind, we should certainly expect, as we find in a similar 
situation in Rocaberti's Gloria de Amor, 99 strong reminiscences of 
the Francesca episode. As a matter of fact, there is nothing that 
approaches a sure instance. The repetition of the root of " amor 99 
in "Sabed al amor desamar, amadores," 40 may be derived from 
" Amor, che a nullo amato amor perdona " ; 41 and later the idea that 
to be loved induces love is elaborated in true Spanish fashion through 
a whole stanza with a repetition of "querer" in different forms 
at the end. 

Vale assi mesmo para ser amado 
antiqiparse primero en amar, 
ca non es ninguno tan duro en el dar, 
que algo non diesse si mucho ha tornado ; 
pues mucho deuiera ser mas que culpado 

" Copla 74. 

•Ed. of C del Balzo, Poesig intorno a Dante, voL IV, Rome, 1893, PP- 5 ff; 
fifth "canto." 
•Copla 106. 
-Inf., V, 103. 
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aquel coragon que si non querer 
quiere, que quiera querido non ser, 
o por ser querido biua despagado. 



The relation, however, is only a remote possibility, and becomes 
even more doubtful when we consider the desperate didacticism, so 
foreign to the Francesca canto, of the stanza just quoted, of the 
following stanza upon the boldness of faithful lovers, and of that 
in which Macias warns against love. 42 It is fatal to a theory of 
imitation in this episode that the author does not introduce Fran- 
cesca herself, a figure which so much attracted Rocaberti, and in- 
deed the Spaniards in general of the fifteenth century. 

Nor does Juan de Mena refer to identical personages with any 
sure sign of a Dantesque reminiscence. Thus in the sphere of 
Phoebus, Sanvisenti suggests a possible relation of the list of phi- 
losophers to the catalogue in the fourth "Inferno." 43 But the lists 
are not identical, and the language of this canto is not imitated. As 
will appear later, there is as much reason to believe that he is think- 
ing of the followers of Fame in Petrarch's Triumphs. 44 Juan de 
Mena does not adopt the phrase describing Aristotle, which has such 
good fortune in Spain, " il maestro di color che sanno," though he 
does give him the exalted position which the phrase implies, but 
he phrases : 

Aristotle gerca del padre Platon, 
guiando a los otros con su dulge remo. 45 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that, perhaps with somewhat of the 
Renaissance attitude which brought Dante into oblivion in Italy of 
the fifteenth century, he does not, like Imperial and the more medi- 
eval readers of the Divine Comedy, place Dante in the same group 
with Homer and Virgil : 

Vimos Omero tener en las manos 



u io8. 

"P. 123, note 7- 
* Cf . below, p. 35- 

*Copla 118. It should be said, however, that Fernan Nuftez, in his com- 
mentary to the edition of 1534, refers the second line both to Plato and Aristotle. 



la dulge Yliada con el Odissia ; 
el alto Vergilio vi que lo seguia 
en uno con otro monton de romanos. 
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Sanvisenti might with better ground allude to the mention of 
Amyclas, in similar contexts, as the model of poverty. Juan de 
Mena is lauding Poverty : 

O vida segura la mansa pobreza 
dadiua santa desagrede^ida ! 
rica se llama, non pobre, la vida 
del que se contenta beuir sin riqueza, 
la tremula casa, umill en baxeza, 
de Amiclas el pobre muy poco temia 
la mano del Cesar que el mundo regia, 
maguer que Uamasse con grand fortaleza. 4 * 

Dante is depicting Poverty's plight until St. Francis came : 

N4 valse udir che la trovo sicura 



Though similar in idea, the two clauses about Caesar's lordship are 
dissimilar in wording, Dante employing metonymy where Juan de 
Mena is content with a plain statement; and the thought of Caesar's 
power would occur spontaneously when he is thus contrasted with 
the type of indigence. Amyclas is a common example of whole- 
some poverty. The verbal parallelism and the fact that elsewhere 
Juan de Mena borrows widely from Lucan, makes it certain that 
he here was paraphrasing the apostrophe to Amyclas in the PAor- 
salia, in which the latter plays an important part : 



When in the circle of Mars he alludes to Crassus and Mucius 
Scaevola, he never once hints at the language of the Divine Comedy, 
and in neither case does he attain to the picturesqueness of Dante : 

Vimos a Crasso, sangrienta el espada 
de las batallas que fizo en Oriente, 
aquel de quien vido la romana gente 
su muerte planida, mas nunca vengada." 

•Copla 227. "Book V, 527-31. 

"Par., XI, 67-69. " Copla 140. 



Con Amiclate, al suon della sua voce, 
Colui ch' a tutto il mondo fe'paura. 47 



O vitae tuta facultas 



pauperis augustique lares, o munera nondum 
intellecta deum. Quibus hoc contingere tempi is 
aut potuit muris nullo trepidare tumultae 
Caesarea pulsante manu F 48 



9 
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This should be contrasted with the epigram which Dante introduces 
amidst the warning cries against avarice in the " Purgatorio " : 

Ultimamente ci si grida : Crasso, 

Dicci, che il sai: di che sapore e l'oro? 50 

The same is true of the mention of Mucius : 

e vimos la mano de Mugio quemada, 
al qual la salud del fuerte guerrero 
mas triste lo dexa que mon plazentero 
lo faze la vida por el atorgada." 
£ fece Muzio alia sua man severe 63 

The straits to which critics are put to discover a reminiscence is 
exemplified by Puymaigre's attempt to connect Ugolino's "Poscia 
piu che'l dolor pote il digiuno " with the words describing the Count 
de Niebla's sacrifice : 

Ca f ue de temor piedad vengedora. 5 * 

There are, then, no indubitable verbal reminiscences. The pos- 
sible instances that I have discussed become all the more indistinct 
when compared with certainties, such as in Imperial the translation 
of two or three lines of peculiar thought and diction. When the 
length of the poem and the number of analogous situations are con- 
sidered, this absence appears all the more remarkable and prejudices 
towards scepticism about some of what might seem at first sight 
imitations in general conception. To a discussion of these I now 
proceed. 

Juan de Mena does not attain even to Imperial's glimmer of the 
Dantesque idea of Fortune. At the beginning of the poem he con- 
fines himself within the ordinary circle of medieval ideas. He 
announces as the motive of the piece the fickleness of the goddess: 

Tus casos falages, Fortuna, cantamos, 
estados de gentes que giras e trocas, 
tus grandes discordias, tus firmezas pocas, 
e los que en tu rueda quexosos fallamos . . . 

m Purg., XX, 1 16-7. 
"Copla 140. 
"Par., IV, 84. 

m La Cour, etc., vol II, p. 106. 
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He approximates the language of the " Anticlaudianus " in his 
description of Fortune's paradoxes: 

Mas bien acatada tu varia mudan^a, 
por ley te gouiernas, maguer discrepante, 
ca tu firmeza es non ser costante, 
tu tenperamento es destenperan^a, 
tu mas gierta orden es desordenan^a, 
es la tu regla ser muy enorme, 
tu con form i dad es non ser con forme, 
tu desesperas a toda esperanca." 

The parallelism of the " Anticlaudianus " is too close not to imply 
a mediate or immediate relation : 

Cujus tota quies lapsus, constantia motus, 
Volvere, stare, situs decurrere, scandere casus; 
Cui modus et ratio rationis egere, fidesque 
Non servare fidem, pietas pietate carere. — 
Aspera blanditiis, in lumine nubila, pauper 
Et dives, mansueta, ferox, praedulcis, amara, 
Ridendo plorans, stando vaga, caeca videndo, 
In levitate manens, in lapsu firma, fidelis 
In falso, levis in vero, stabilisque movendo. 
Hoc firmum servans, quod numquam firma; fidele 
Hoc solum retinens, quod nesciat esse fidelis ; 
Hoc solo verax, quod semper falsa probatur ; 
Hoc solo stabilis, quod semper mobilis erret. ftS 

Sanvisenti himself points out the relation of the debased state of 
Fortune in the Raman de la Rose, where her divinity is expressly 
denied, to her subjection to Providence in the Laberinto.™ His 
logic here is specious but befogged. 

Nel poema castigliano la divina Providenza commanda a For- 
tuna ; onde quelle vicende umane che a tutta prima sembrano dipen- 
dere da questa, sono in realta soggette alle leggi di quella; cosi il 
poeta, il quale dapprincipio esce in lamenti mostrando d'avere sulla 
cieca dea opinioni non dissimili da quelle condivise dai piu tra i con- 
temporanei suoi, poeti o no, trascesi appena i limiti del mondo ter- 
restre, concepisce la distribuzione e la mutazione delle ricchezze, dei 

"Copla 10. 

"Distinctio VIII, cap. 1. 
■P. 114. 
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beni, come funzione d'una potenza che regge secondo i cenni di Dio 
le umane vicende; e la teorica dell'Imperial, la quale ei richiama 
all'idea dantesca della Fortuna. 57 

Sanvisenti does not comprehend Dante's idea of Fortune; she 
is not a slave of Providence, who overrules her caprices, but a 
willing minister of the inscrutable purpose of Providence. Juan 
de Mena, rising not at all above the attitude of his contemporaries, 
represents Fortune in direct conflict with Providence : 

suplico tu seas la mi guiadora 
en esta grand casa que aqui nos pareqe, 
la qual toda creo que mas obede^e 
a ti, cuyo santo nombre conuoco, 
que non a Fortuna, que tiene alii poco 
usando de nonbre que nol pertene^e. 58 

Dante deems Fortune good, Juan de Mena brands her as essentially 
evil but controlled by Providence. The latter's conception of Provi- 
dence may be somewhat similar to the former's of Fortune, but 
such a similarity has no bearing upon the question at issue, for since 
the Spanish poet's idea of Providence does not differ from that of 
his predecessors or contemporaries or indeed from that of any age, 
an imitation of the Divine Comedy could be proved only by an 
imitation of Dante's peculiarity in the exaltation of Fortune into 
the sphere of Providence, or at least to be the just and voluntary 
executor of Providence's will. Juan de Mena's conception, on the 
other hand, is close to that of Boccaccio's in the Amorosa Visione, 
which is more easily comprehended than Dante's lofty flight,* 9 and 
as usual reflects rather the ordinary French attitude. Fortune with 
Boccaccio is the usual unstable steward of worldly possessions, 
through whose hall, as through the halls of Love, Wisdom, and 
Glory, he passes to enjoy finally and more securely the truer bless- 
ings of his heavenly guide. Boccaccio's treatment of Fortune 
would have offered readier prey to Juan de Mena, because, in dis- 
tinction from Dante's abstract discussion, it presents such analogies 
to his own scheme as an abode of Fortune, her wheel, and concrete 
personalities who have suffered from her whimsicality. 

w P. 108. 
"Copla 25. 

*Cf. A. Farinelli, Note sul Boccaccio in Ispagna nell* Eta Media, Archw 
fur das Stud, der neu. Sprachen, CXVII Band, 1906, p. 120. 
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Since the invocation to Apollo and Calliope yields no verbal 
reminiscence of the Divine Comedy, and classical influence is very 
vigorous throughout the poem, it is even more hazardous than in 
Imperial's Decir on the birth of the King to trace this element to 
the " Paradiso." 

The figure of the guide Providencia presents one of the cases 
where it is hard to determine whether de Mena owes more to his 
own originality, to Dante, or to Boccaccio. Providencia is like 
Beatrice and like the Lady of the " Amorosa Visione." She appears 
"cubierta de flores," 60 and Beatrice "dentro una nuvola di fiori'*^ 
and de Mena may have retained a vague image of this passage in 
the " Purgatorio." The appearance of Providencia, however, re- 
veals a curious similarity to some of the allegorical machinery of 
the "Corbaccio." 62 Juan de Mena is enveloped in a dark cloud, 
which, upon his prayer, is rent by celestial brightness and discloses 
to him his fair guide : 

Estando yo alii con aqueste deseo, 
abaxa una nuue muy grande e escura, 
y el ayre foscando con mucha pressura, 
mi tiega e mi qine que nada non veo. 

Likewise Boccaccio uses a cloud as a conveniently mysterious means 
of entering upon his vision. As he passes from the flowery to the 
thorny path, he is enwrapped in a mist, which, upon dissolving, 
unfolds to him the gruesome desert, "il laberinto d'amore." The 
language is strikingly parallel. "Indietro volgendomi, seguir mi 
vidi da una nebbia si folta, e si oscura, quanto niuna se ne vedesse 
giammai: la quale subitamente intorniatomi, non solamente il mio 
volare impedio, ma quasi d'ogni speranza del promesso bene, air 
entrar del cammino, mi fece cadere." Since throughout the com- 
position the Spanish poet seems to recall more vividly Boccaccio, 
as a writer more nearly approximating his own type of medieval 
allegory, I am prone to discern in Providencia rather the imprints 
of the " Amorosa Visione." 

* Copla 20. 
"Purg., XXX, 2a 

•A Farinelli speaks of more than one copy of the M Corbaccio 99 in Spain; 
cf. Note sulfa for tuna del "Corbaccio nella Spagna medievale, Bausieineiur 
romanischen Philologie, p. 414* Santillana uses the " Corbaccio 99 for his 
" Suefio." 
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The answering of doubts by the guide, as in connection with the 
three wheels, 68 and their anticipation, as in connection with the 
influence of the planets upon the wheels, 04 are not necessarily of 
Dantesque origin, since it is a commonplace for guides to read the 
thoughts of those entrusted to their protection 6 * and to solve their 
perplexities. The mind of a man who had read the Divine Comedy, 
however, would naturally recur to Dante, who stresses and strongly 
individualizes this ordinary medieval device. 

The next possible imitation in conception is the extensive geo- 
graphical catalogue offered by the poet's outlook from the top of 
Fortune's mansion, which might be paralleled by two passages in the 
" Paradiso." 66 There is, however, no approximation in word or 
detail of thought to Dante, who is very brief and ungeographical ; 
and the Spanish passage is elaborated to so inordinate a length 67 
that it affords, like the long digression upon necromancy as a device 
used against Alvaro de Luna, a striking example of medieval inter- 
ests. We need not go to Dante for such an interpolation, since it 
occurs as early as the "Somnium Scipionis" 68 in a simple geo- 
graphical form closer to Juan de Mena. In Spain itself, upon the 
third side of Alexander's tent, in the " Alexandre " there is designed 
a " mapamundi," which the author describes at length; 69 and as early 
as St. Valerius' description of the vision of the young Baldarius, 
we have one of these regular bird's-eye views with geographical 
content. 70 To recur to Boccaccio once more, as a likelier source 
for Juan de Mena, in the " Ameto," the fifth Nymph, in recounting 
her amorous history, describes a vision in which she was vouch- 
safed a corresponding vista of this globe: 

chinati gli occhi alle basse cose, mi si scoperse il picciolo spazio 
della gibbosa terra, e l'acque lei rawolte in forma di Chelidro; ma 

" Copla 57. 
u Copla 67. 

* W. O. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer's House of Fame, Publications of the 
Chaucer Society, 1907, for the issue of 1904, p. 57- 

•"XXII, 124-154; XXVII, 79-84. 
"Coplas 34-53. 
"Somn. Scip., VI. 

•A. Morel-Fatio, ed of the Libre de Alexandre, Dresden, 1906, coplas 
2540 ff. 

• Ed. by the Abbe J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Computus, Series Sec- 
undo, vol LXXXVII, pp. 435-6. 
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poiche io m'ebbi lasciati indietro i piacevoli regni Italici e l'alte 
montagne di Epiro, mi si scoperse l'abbominevole Emazio co* suoi 
monti, della quale vidi dall' una delle parti l'onde di Ismenos, e la 
fontana di Dirce, e li monti Digii, e l'antiche mura, composte dal 
suon della cetera di Anfione, sopra le quali mi si fece palese il paice- 
vole monte Citereo. 

From such sources the Spanish poet may have caught the mere 
idea of introducing a geographical survey into his vision. If he 
needed the support of any more authority, he had Fazio degli 
Uberti's " Dittamondo " in which the visionary form is used as a 
dress for almost nothing but extended geographical material. It 
cannot be proved definitely, however, that Juan de Mena knew the 
" Dittamondo " or drew upon it, either for the idea or the substance 
of the geographical coplas. He may have based this tedious pas- 
sage upon any of several authorities. He certainly had recourse 
to the thirty-third book of the "Speculum Naturale" by Vincent 
of Beauvais, for he follows the same curious order in mentioning 
the different large divisions, Asia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Europe, 
Greece, Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean. Within 
these larger regions the order in which the smaller subdivisions 
appear is similar though not identical. Now the other writers upon 
whom Juan de Mena might have drawn, the elder Pliny, Pomponius 
Mela, Solinus, Fazio degli Uberti, do not observe this order. 

There is a verbal parallelism too close to be fortuitous. Vincent 
of Beauvais in describing Egypt says : " regio celi imbribus insueta 
et pluviarum ignara. Nilus solus earn circumfluens irrigat." 71 Juan 
de Mena in the thirty-eighth copla translates and elaborates : 

la qual cerca nilo que toda la riega: 
do el cielo sereno jamas no se ciega 
ni el ayre padesce nubiferas glebas. 

Another example of his dependence upon Vincent of Beauvais is 
the description of the island of Icaros : 

Icaria ala qual el naufrago dio 
de Icaro nombre que nunca perdio 
el mal gouernado del sabio bolar.* 8 

"XXXIII, 6. 
"Copla 52. 
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Vincent of Beauvais says: "Dicitur autem Icarum cretensem ibi 
naufragio interiisse, et de exitu hominis impositum nomen loco." 74 
It is true that Vincent is here simply quoting Solinus 75 word for 
word, but Juan de Mena's use of Icaria instead of Icarus for the 
island shows that he is following the former writer. That he had 
other sources is evident, since he adds certain details which Vincent 
of Beauvais does not mention in this context. For instance, he 
refers to the marvellous spring in Epirus, possessing the paradoxical 
quality of extinguishing and lighting torches, which appears in the 
seventh chapter of Solinus and in the sixteenth canto of the third 
book of the " Dittamondo." But Solinus and Fazio degli Uberti, 
who follows him so closely, only declare that a torch if plunged in 
the water, would be put out and when removed to a distance would 
rekindle itself, so that Juan de Mena for his statement that a torch 
could actually be lighted in the fountain, must either have misunder- 
stood these writers or be drawing here from still another source. 76 
I find one passage in the Laberinto which is closer to the " Ditta- 
mondo" than to any other of the authorities to whom I have re- 
ferred. Fazio degli Uberti in describing lower Scythia says : 

Dal Tanai poi verso merige 

b^gna el Danubio le sue ripe crude. 77 

The Spanish runs : 

Del agua del Tanais contra el medio dia 
Fasta Danubio vi Scithia la baxa. 78 

These two lines, however, are insufficient evidence for asserting a 
relation between the Italian and Spanish poets; I would venture no 
further statement than that Juan de Mena had the Speculum Nat- 
urale before him and added details from other geographical sources 79 
After the first four lines of Juan de Mena's catalogue is intro- 

" XXXIII, 19. 
"Chapter XL 

"Not from Pliny or Ponponius Mela, who in discussing Epirus do not de- 
scribe the spring. Cf. Pliny, IV, 1 and Mela II, 3. 
"Book I, Canto 10. 
" Copla 44. 

"Farinelli (Danfe in Ispagna, Gior. Stor., supplement, 1903-5, No. I, p. 60, 
n. 1) declares that there is an imitation of the Dittamondo in the Laberinto, 
without specifying, but I suppose with reference to this passage. 
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duced most awkwardly, as if interpolated from another place, an 
allusion to certain monstrous shapes that met him at the entrance 
of Fortune's palace : 

e vi contra mi venir al encuentro 
bestias e gentes de estranas maneras, 
mostruos, e formas fengidas e veras, 
quando delante la casa mas entro. 

These vague terrors are to be derived, if from anywhere, from the 
hideous monsters, allegorical and mythological, at the entrance to 
Virgil's hell rather than from the definite wild beasts that Dante 
encounters in the wood. The verbal parallelism is especially to 
be noted in the line : 

multaque praeterea variarum monstra ferarum. 80 

The disparity between Dante's and Juan de Mena's conceptions 
of the activity in each heaven arouses grave doubt as to how much 
the Spanish poet was indebted to the Italian for his classification 
of mortals upon the wheels of Fortune. The Italian usually chooses 
and develops with singleness of purpose one of that multitude of 
traits which Juan de Mena in conjunction with most medieval poets, 
careless of unity, represents as produced by the influence of each 
planet. Consistently with his purpose Dante admits to his celestial 
spheres only those who have exhibited this trait within the pale and 
according to the principles of Christianity; the Spaniard with little 
thought for congruity admits Christian and Pagan alike who have 
exhibited any remotest ramification of the trait. Thus to the 
heaven of the Moon Dante assigns those who were lacking in their 
vows of chastity, but Juan de Mena with perfect conventionality 
places there the chaste in general and in addition hunters. 81 The 
inhabitants of the sphere of Mercury are even more traditional than 
in Imperial's Decir on the birth of John II, — which reveals possibly 
a glimmer of the Dantesque light : wise councillors, just merchants, 
and liberators, and, beneath the wheel, sowers of discord, traitors 
for bribery, and simoniacs. 82 This diversity of character is in 
significant contrast to Dante's unification in Mercury of the active 

*Aen., VI, 285. 
"Copla 69. 
"Coplas ioo, 101. 
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life of honor and glory. In the sphere of Venus there would seem 
little opportunity for divergence; but the heaven of Venus in the 
" Paradiso " is occupied by those who have in mortal life been influ- 
enced with love or with charity, and Juan de Mena puts upon the 
wheel only those whose love was sanctified by marriage and beneath 
it all forms of illicit passion. 82 In the domain of the Sun Dante, 
as usual, consistently and artistically selects the one class of the 
Doctors of the Church from the numerous types of life which Juan 
de Mena together with medievalists in general placed under the 
influence of Phoebus. I quote the Spanish poet in order to give 
an example of his inclusiveness : 

Aqui vi grand turba de santos dotores, 

e contenplatiuos de aquel buen saber, 

que para sienpre nos puede valer, 
£ faziendonos libres de nuestros errores; 

• filosofos grandes e flor de oradores, 

1 aqui gitaristas, aqui los prof etas, 

r astrologos grandes, aqui los poetas, 

aqui quadriuistas, aqui sabidores. 8 * 

To the pit below he condemns the pliers of necromancy. 84 A more 
marked distinction is discerned under Mars : Dante admits only the 
warriors and martyrs of God ; Juan de Mena, with no reference to 
religious warfare, except against the Moors, includes in heaven all 
those who fight for just causes and patriots who die for their coun- 
try, and in hell those who fight for unjust causes. 85 Jupiter in both 
alike is the abode of great princes, but the Spanish is really again 
more comprehensive ; for without Christian scruple and with symp- 
toms of the unbalanced mind of the early Renaissance he mentions 
on the wheel, with the courteous exception of John II, required by 
literary patronage, only classical sovereigns, 86 and Dante opens the 
gate of his heaven of Jupiter to but two pagans, Ripheus and Trajan, 
and then only with the most elaborate apologies. Juan de Mena, 
furthermore, fills the pit below only with ancient tyrants. The 
circle of Saturn is conceived as absolutely different from Dante's 

"Copla 116. 
"Copla 129. 
"Copla 138. 
"Coplas 214 ff. 
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heaven of the contemplative. Not sharply distinguished from the 
circle of Jupiter, it is the dwelling place of just officials, with the 
corresponding sinners beneath. 

I deny, then, categorically Sanvisenti's derivation of the Spanish 
circles from the Italian heavens. 87 He encounters certain simi- 
larities between them, but only instances in which Dante agrees with 
the general medieval conception, and he refrains altogether from 
mentioning the many and more striking dissimilarities which I have 
noted and which render it certain that in no case did Juan de Mena 
base his idea upon that of the Divine Comedy. The analogy is far- 
fetched that he draws between Cacciaguida in the heaven of Mars, 
who by exalting the pristine glory of Florence presents noble ex- 
amples for imitation, and the Count of Niebla in the corresponding 
circlet of the wheel, who inspires by his own example. Each di- 
vision of a pit beneath a wheel is, like the corresponding circlets, as 
heterogeneous as each circle of the Inferno and the Purgatorio is 
homogeneous. Sanvisenti fails to understand one of the funda- 
mental distinctions between Dante and de Mena, and, indeed, be- 
tween the Italian and Spanish mind and the literature that each 
produced, according to which the latter poet admits in luxuriance 
all traits that may contribute to momentary effect, and the former, 
in scrupulous regard for artistic unity, here and throughout the 
great poem eliminates from the plenitude of traits catalogued in 
medieval lists under each virtue, vice, and planet all but the one trait 
that accords with his final purpose. 88 

How far Juan de Mena is indebted to Dante for the mere idea 
of subdividing the abodes of the blessed and the damned, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. It has been the convention of critics from Ama- 
dor de los Rios down even to Farinelli to stress this debt, but I 
suspect that it is not nearly so considerable as has been conceded. 89 
The mere theory of the influence of the planets, which Sanvisenti 
strangely enough traces to the " Paradiso," was a widespread plati- 
tude. Visions of heaven and hell are commonplaces. They begin 

"Pp. no, III. 

"For an interesting speculation upon the essentially artistic nature of 
Italian literature, cf. F. Brunette re, Sur le caractere essentiel de la literature 
francaise, Etudes critiques sur fhistoire de la litterature francaise, 5. serie. 

"Amador, Hist., vol VI, p. 98; Menendez y Pelayo, Ant., vol V, p. clxxi; 
Sanvisenti, pp. 1089; Farinelli, Dante in Ispagna, p. 61. 
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in Spain itself as early as the dream of the monk Maximus, re- 
counted by St. Valerius. 90 The regions of the other world are not 
infrequently divided into sections, as seems to be the case even in 
the " Libro de Alexandre." 91 There is a division into eight heavens 
in the " Pelerinage de Tame " of Guillaume de Guileville, a work 
independent of the Divine Comedy, 9 * the influence of which in Spain 
has not yet been properly studied ; 98 there is, however, no direct rela- 
tion between the French and Spanish poems, for the former peoples 
the regions of the blest with such ecclesiastical categories as martyrs, 
virgins, apostles, evangelists, and the like. Unlike Dante, Juan de 
Mena divides his heaven and hell into seven parts. 

Sanvisenti meaninglessly compares the unity of moral system 
implied in the fact that virtue and sin with de Mena are the ex- 
tremes of a single tendency to the unity which Dante possibly meant 
to exist between the Inferno and Purgatorio. In the first place it is 
not at all certain that Dante had in mind any more essential unity 
than his own statement that in Purgatory the roots of the sin are 
extirpated and in Hell the acts are punished. Doctors disagree. 
Fraccaroli would consider love as the basis of unity. 94 Moore 
would deny any further similarity between the two systems except 
that of an earlier purpose, afterward altered, to base the Inferno on 
the seven deadly sins. 95 In any case Sanvisenti's analogy here be- 
tween the Spanish and Italian poems quite obscures the issue, and 
is beside the point. Even if a single specific criterion could be ad- 
mitted, a single criterion for two sorts of punishment is quite a 
different thing from a single criterion for the punishment of the 

"Patrologio, vol. LXXXVII, pp. 431-3- 
n Ed. of Morel-Fatio, coplas 2355 ff. 

"A. Farinelli, Dante e la Francia, vol. I, p. 147. That a vision so similar 
to the Divine Comedy could have been conceived without any influence of the 
Italian puts us on our guard against finding imitations in Spanish when the 
parallelism is not exact. 

m In the Geschichte der fransdsischen Litteratur of Suchier and Birch- 
Hirschfeld (pp. 244-5) it is stated that this work was translated into Spanish. 

"Gior. stor., XXXVI, p. 99 ff.; id. XXXIII, pp. 3$5 ff.; Bull, dant., n. s„ 
V, pp. 76 ff. A review of these different opinions by E. G. Parodi and F. 
Angelitti may be found in Bull dant., n. s., VIII, pp. 43 ff. With the care- 
lessness that characterizes Sanvisenti's whole discussion of this topic, he refers 
in the Bull. dant. to p. 41, the beginning of the review of Moore's whole book, 
rather than to the review of the essay in question on p. 43. 

"E. Moore, Studies in Dante, second series, Oxford, 1899, 153-209. 
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damned and the reward of the blessed. The real unity that exists 
between the three "cantiche" of the Divine Comedy, based upon 
the purification of the will, is only implicit in the poem and could 
not have been known to de Mena except by a perusal of Dante's 
letters, which there is no evidence that he knew; at any rate it is 
of a nature too lofty for his comprehensions. What unity the 
Laberinto possesses, dependent as it is on the position of the blessed 
of a certain type upon the wheel and the damned of the same type 
beneath — an idea derived from French allegory — seems to me un- 
conscious and the result of a natural arrangement that requires no 
invention. Even were it true that Dante taught Juan de Mena to 
unify his poem, it would not prove any influence of hi9 heavens upon 
the circles of Fortune's wheels. 

Certain episodes may reflect his perusal of the Divine Comedy. 
The sorceress employed against Alvaro de Luna, in demanding a 
soul from the regions below, uses abusive language to Pluto, Proser- 
pina, Cerberus and Charon, 06 like Virgil in the Inferno, but the cir- 
cumstances are very different, there is no verbal approximation, 
and the witch of the Pharsalia, from which the episode is taken, 
resorts to the same methods. 07 We seem to catch a glimmer of 
Dante in the historical personages who are discovered upon the 
mysterious wheels and whose tragic stories, like those of Francesca 
or Ugolino, are related by Providence. So the unfortunate Marias, 
though his life is not recounted, is heard in the circle of Venus sing- 
ing a warning against passion. In the circle of Phoebus they see 
Don Enrique de Villena, and Providence relates the posthumous 
burning of his books on the charge of sorcery. The passage is in 
some points parallel to the Brunetto Latini episode of the Infemo. 
Mars, which, in covering more space than the other circles, perhaps 
offers an appeal to the prevailing military interest of the day and 
exhibits de Mena's much vaunted patriotism, is given up to the story 
of the death of two Spanish heroes. The first of these episodes 98 
tells at length of the Count of Niebla who in the face of bad omens 
set out against the Moors at Gibraltar but foundered in a small bark 

"Coplas 248, 250, 251. 
"VI, 695 ff.; 730 ff. 
"Coplas 160-186. 
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with all his men. The second" depicts the grief of the mother for 
the young Lorenzo Davalos, 

que fizo en un dia su fin e comiengo ; 

and it is after the manner of many of the works of the time, such 
as Santillana's Cotnedieta de Ponqa, in which the dead warrior is 
bewailed by his women. The sphere of Saturn is taken up wholly 
by a eulogy of the Constable Alvaro de Luna, an episode of greater 
extent than any of the others of like nature in the poem, 100 in the 
midst of which there is a digression, artificially too long for the 
modern critic but quite in harmony with the tastes and standards 
of the day, upon certain magical charms employed by his enemies 
against him. In these vividly related episodes he certainly ap- 
proaches nearer to Dante than to Petrarch or Boccaccio, instilling 
life into the fantastic unreality of the allegorical type that he bor- 
rowed from them and from French sources. 101 

The scope of Dantesque influence in these passages, however, 
must be restricted. It is a commonplace for famous personages to 
appear in these visions. It is in no sense a Dantesque anomaly for 
mortals lately defunct or represented as defunct at the time of the 
vision to appear in journeys to the other world. In the Aeneid 
Palinurus and Deiphobus recount their sad fates at length. In the 
Purgatory of St. Patrick the pilgrim recognizes some of his former 
friends, 102 and Thurcill in his vision meets a lawyer whom he had 
known. 108 To cite a few examples from French and English alle- 
gory, in the Lay Amoureux of Eustache des Champs, the Paradys 
d' amour of Jean Froissart, and the Confessio Atnantis of John 
Gower, the God of Love is accompanied by a train of lovers, an- 
cient and modern, for his courtiers. Raoul de Houdan in his " Voie 
d'enfer et de paradis " encounters many bourgeois contemporaries, 

" 301-207. 

m Coplas 233-267. 

^Menendez y Pelayo (Ant., vol. V, p. clxxi), notes the closer approxima- 
tion to Dante than to Petrarch. 

m E. J. Becker, A Contribution to the Comparative Study of the Medieval 
Visions of Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1899, p. 89. This vision was known 
in Spain; there were copies in the private library of Don John I of Aragon 
(R. Beer, Wiener Sitsungsberichte, vol. CXXV, p. 12) and in the Biblioteca 
Nacional (Beer, vol CXXVIII, p. 9). 

""Becker, p. 97. 
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whose names are obscure to us, and especially one of the poets of 
the time, John the Humpbacked of Arras. 104 In the Pelerinage de 
I'ame of Guillaume de Guileville the soul meets old acquaintances 
and converses with them. A closer analogue is the Livre de la 
mutation de Fortune of Christine de Pisan, where the castle of the 
autocratic goddess is crowded with famous personages. 105 If Juan 
de Mena is influenced at all by Italian literature, it is quite as likely 
that a vague reminiscence of Petrarch's " Trionfi " is flitting before 
his mind. Farinelli, 106 referring, I suppose, to the Triumph of 
Fame, suggests that in the circle of Phoebus he is thinking of Pe- 
trarch. The followers of Fame, 107 like the personages in Phoebus, 
are more numerous than those of Dante and are divided into more 
definite categories of philosophers, orators, poets, and the like. 
Petrarch affords as many examples of identity with the illustrious 
figures of the Spanish writers as does Dante. Certain stock char- 
acters such as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Homer, and Virgil, 
are common to all three ; of the less familiar personages in Juan de 
Mena, such as Empedocles, Zeno, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Demos- 
thenes and Quintilian, the first three appear in the Divine Comedy 
and the last three in the Triumph of Fame. Farinelli 108 in a bril- 
liant passage has pointed out that the superficiality of the allegory, 
the simplicity of style, the luxury of images made the "Trionfi" 
more acceptable to Spain of the fifteenth century than the difficult 
abstractions of Dante. Even Quintana, in the early days of criti- 
cism, recognized that the Trionfi were at least equally as important 
to Juan de Mena as the Divine Comedy. 109 The introduction of 
certain famous personages, moreover, is determined not by Dan- 
tesque but by classical prototypes. The episode of the Count of 
Niebla is in part an imitation of Caesar's attempted sail in a small 
bark in Lucan's Pharsolia. 110 The Roman is warned by Amyclas 

**For publications of this work, cf. Grundriss, II Band, 1 Abt, 3 Lief., p. 

604. 

m Cf. the digest of this poem by F. Kock, Leben und Werke der Christine 
de Pisan, pp. 63 ff. 

m Sulla fort una del Petrarca in Ispagna, Gior. Stor., no. 44, p. 328. 
m Trionfi, VIII. 
•P. 3ia 

m Manuel Josef Quintana, Poesias selectas castellanas, Madrid, 1807, vol. 
I, p. xxvii. 
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of the threatening signs of the weather, the Spaniard disregards 
the superstition of his monitor because he himself does not discern 
the evil prognostications of the weather. A verbal approximation 
in the description of the ominous signs makes certain the relation. 111 
Likewise the resuscitation of a corpse by a witch to prophecy about 
Alvaro de Luna is copied, often with exact translation, from the 
visit of Sextus Pompeius to Erichtho in the sixth book of the 
Pharsalia. 

With a stronger Renaissance tendency the Spaniard is not so 
much interested in contemporaries and pays greater heed than Dante 
to the illustrious ancients. If he were very strongly affected by the 
Divine Comedy, he would surely, like Rocaberti with Francesca, 11 * 
have introduced some of the striking personalities from Dante's 
other world. In the same way, if he had consciously in mind 
Dante's denunciation of unworthy clerics, we should expect, as 
indeed we find in Imperial's invective against Seville in the Dear 
on the Seven Virtues, a reminiscence of Dantesque phraseology in 
similar passages. The " Laberinto," moreover, does not treat his- 
torical personages in at all the same way as the Divine Comedy. Much 
less dramatically, Juan de Mena neither allows himself to address 
them, nor them to speak for themselves, but instead in each instance 
assigns the narrative to the guide, Providencia. Such a radical 
difference would hardly be possible if he were thoroughly saturated 
in the Divine Comedy or had intended a direct imitation of it. 

Figurative language reaches a luxuriance in Juan de Mena un- 
precedented in Spain. Much has been made by scholars of his 
innovations in the development of a distinct poetical style. 118 There 
must be some truth in this contention, for of all the poets of the 
fifteenth century he alone was so far appreciated in the highly ornate 
period of the full Renaissance, 114 which so scoffed at the medie- 
valism of its predecessors, that two biographies and three com- 
mentaries on the Laberinto were composed in his honor. 115 It is 

™ Cf . below, pp. 43. 
Cf . above, p. 14. 

m Amador de los Rios, Hist., vol VI, pp. 106-7; Menejidez y Pelayo, Ant, 
vol. 5, pp. exeii ff. 

"'Menendez y Pelayo, Ant., vol. 5» p. excii. 

*• The first, by the Comendador Griego Hernan Nunez, was prefixed to the 
Seville edition of 1499; the second is the famous verse Epictdio of ValeVio 
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once more difficult to determine how much respective credit for 
Juan de Mena's style is to be ascribed to Dantesque and to classical 
sources, but I suspect more to the latter than is generally conceded. 
Amador catalogues a much greater number of poetic words intro- 
duced by Juan de Mena from Latin than from Italian or French; 
and especially he notes imitations of Latin inversions, which would 
thus form another point of contact with Boccaccio, who, in his 
admiration for the ancients, did the same for Italian prose style. 
The Spanish poet was captivated by the exaggerated figurative lan- 
guage of the Silver Age, manifesting itself in Lucan. 116 Since in 
France and Spain, the germs of the Renaissance unfold exactly a 
century later than in Italy, Juan de Mena stands at that interesting 
transitional stage represented by Petrarch and Boccaccio, — in large 
part medieval, yet penetrated by an unbridled and promiscuous 
humanistic enthusiasm. Inasmuch as in Italy the stream of clas- 
sical influence was not so much interrupted through the Middle Ages 
as in other Romance countries, and Dante and Giotto and the Pisani 
exhibit elements that in the other countries appear only with the 
Renaissance, it is almost impossible to decide whether the impetus 
to figurative language is given by Dante, by the Italian writers of 
the early Renaissance, or directly by the ancients themselves, espe- 
cially in the case of an author who, like Juan de Mena, stands half 
way between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. In Imperial 
the simile seems to attain a more elaborate form under Dantesque 
influence, for at the beginning of the century the Renaissance is 
fairly negligible. Menendez y Pelayo discerns the first glimmer of 
a special poetic style in Imperial. Juan de Mena partly developed 
the effort of his predecessor, somewhat influenced no doubt by the 
old Spanish use of the " enxemplo," according to which a concrete 
and familiar example is set beside a statement without a comparative 
particle. There may be a reflection of this aspect of the sententious 

Francisco Romero of 1555. The commentaries are by Hernan Nunez of 
Toledo, the Comendador Griego Hernan Nunez of 1499, and Francisco San- 
chez de los Brozas, called £1 Brocense, 1582. The Portuguese scholar of the 
seventeenth century, Vicente Noguera, says there were four (quoted by A. 
Morel-Fatio, Vicente Noguera et son Discours sur la langue et les auteurs 
d'Espagne, Zeit. fur rom. Phil., Ill, p. 31), but Morel-Fatio is at a loss to know 
what the fourth was. 

"•Puymaigre (La Cour, etc., vol. II, p. 79) notes Lucan's influence upon 
his style. 
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style in the allusion in one stanza to the preservation of the temple 
and clergy from the destruction of Caesarea, and the contrast de- 
scribed in the next, 117 if such an earthquake should occur in Spain. 
The very word " enxemplo " is used : 

e antes presumo que oy se f undiesse 
la clerezia con todo su tenplo, 
e que la villa quedasse en enxemplo 
libre, sin dano ninguno que f uesse. 

By citing some of the similes of Juan de Mena, I can illustrate the 
close relation to the " enxemplo " and at the same time give a few 
specimens of his figurative style. A simile of a natural phenome- 
non is used to exemplify the action of Fate with the powerful : 

e como los rayos las torres mayores 
fieren enantes que non las baxuras 
assi dan los Fados sus desauenturas 
mas a los grandes que no a los menores. 118 

There are similes corresponding to beast fables used as "enxem- 
plos," for instance, that which compares the laws to spider webs 
catching the small flies but allowing the great to break through 119 
or that which compares the impartiality of planetary influence to 
hungry lions' willingness to devour whatever falls within their 
clutches. 120 An analogy to the " enxemplo 99 from human expe- 
rience is the simile that parallels great warriors' mirth at past battles 
to the relaxation of those who have played the game of " palestra." 121 
But the predominance of classical elements in his work would 
tend to corroborate a derivation of the predilection for similes from 
his favorite Virgil and Lucan. They are more pretentious than in 
his predecessors or contemporaries, and are so exaggeratedly fre- 
quent as to appear as another result of Renaissance enthusiasm. At 
times there are two even in one stanza, as when those who constantly 
change their allegiance are compared first to trees that are often 
transplanted and then to fragments of rock that do not cease falling 

* Coplas 96, 97- 
"Oopla 226. 
"•Copla 82. 
•Copla 266. 
*Copla 157. 
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until they have reached the bottom. 111 The simile itself is elabo- 
rated to six lines, as when Macias parallels his persistent desire to 
the criminal's passion for evil : 

£ bien como quando algun malfechor, 
al tienpo que fazen de otro justigia, 
temor de la pena le pone cobdi^ia 
de alii adelante beuir ya mejor, 
mas desque passado por el el temor 
buelue a sus vigios como de primero, 
assi me boluieron a do desespero 
deseos que quieren que muera amador ; m 

Or it is elaborated even to the extent of a whole copla, as when the 
poet parallels the fickleness of Fortune to the changing mind, 114 or 
his guide's irritation because of his perplexed curiosity at the won- 
ders of the palace of Fortune to men ashamed of a green comrade : 

Segund fazen muchos en reyno estrangero 
si alguno viesse lo que nunca vido, 
si non lo desdena y esta detenido, 
los otros retratan de tal conpanero ; 
ca es reputado por mucho grossero 
quien faze tal fiesta de lo nueuo a el, 
que entiendan los otros que son qerca del, 
que non ouo dello notiqia primero. 
Assi retratado e redarguydo 
de mi guiadora seria yo, quando 
el mundo me vido que andaua mirando, 
con ojos e seso assi embeueQido. m 

This simile smacks somewhat of Dante's drawn from the same 
phase of life, — as when in the "Purgatorio" the gluttonous, look- 
ing curiously at Dante and his guide, are compared to pilgrims who 
stare at other travellers but do not stop. 116 In such comparisons to 
psychological states Dante found especial delight. Puymaigre re- 
marks a similarity to Dante in the comparison of Providencia's joy 
at de Mena's queries to that of lovers who hear news of their be- 

" Copla 61. 
•Copla 108. 
-Copla 11. 
"■Coplas 54-5- 



•Purg., XXIII, 16-ia 
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loved. 187 Another simile recalling Dante's figures drawn from the 
life of children is that which he uses to picture the disappearance 
of his guide and the substance of the vision, comparing himself to 
the child who seeks to grasp the dust particles in the sunlight. 118 
So Dante at a supreme moment does not fear to liken the manifesta- 
tion of love by the flaming souls for the Blessed Virgin to the simple 
scene of a child stretching out its arms to its mother : 

E come il fantolin, che inver la mamma 
Tende le braccia poi che il latte prese, 
Per Tanimo che infin di fuor s'infiamma. 1 ** 

There may be some significance in the fact that Dante as he is 
forsaken by his guide Virgil also reverts to this tenderest of com- 
parisons : 

Volsimi alia sinistra col rispitto 
Col quale il fantolin corre alia mamma, 
Quando ha paura, o quando egli e afflitto. 110 

The likelihood, however, that Juan de Mena had principally in 
mind classic models for his similes, and that in general throughout 
the poem, whenever he purposed a definite imitation, it was rather 
of the ancients, is increased by the number of certain classic borrow- 
ings as compared with the uncertainty and vagueness of Dantesque 
reminiscences. It has already been noted that in his peopling of 
the other world and in his choice of language he leans rather towards 
the Renaissance than towards Dante. The classic atmosphere of 
the abodes of the blessed and the condemned might suggest the Vir- 
gilian journey as his chief prototype. There are indeed as many 
personages identical with those of the Aeneid as with those of the 
Divine Comedy, — Eriphyle, 181 Ixion, Pasiphae. 182 The sorceress 
also conceives a classic Hades presided over by Pluto and Proser- 
pina. 188 The first definite allusion to Virgil occurs at the mention 
of Aeneas' connivance in the treachery of Antenor : 

^Copla 234; Puymaigre, La Cour, etc., vol. II, p. no. 
*"Copla 295. 
m Par. f XXIII, 121-3. 
"Purg., XXX, 43"5. 

m Sanvisenti (p. 91 ) places Eriphyle among the good, laboring under what 
delusion I do not know. 

M Aen., VI, 445-7, 601; Laberinto, coplas 90, 103, and 104. 
M Coplas 247 ff. 
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alii tu le dauas, Eneas, las manos, 
aunque Vergilio te de mas onor. m 

Again, in an exclamation against worldly fear, which forces man- 
kind to deception and malpractice, he drags in as an example, so 
inaptly as to disclose his heedless Virgilian enthusiasm, the possi- 
bility of a confusion of the pugilists Dares and Entellus. m 

O miedo mundano, que tu nos conpeles 
grandes plazeres fengir por pesares, 
que muchos Enteles f agamos ya Dares, 
e muchos de Dares fagamos Euteles. 136 

In the episode of the Count of Niebla, Juan de Mena reveals 
once more a devotion to the ancients by the combined use of two 
poets, Virgil and Lucan, to form the category of threatening 
omens. 187 The process is clever. Upon the details of the "Phar- 
salia," which would naturally be borrowed together with the rest 
of the episode, he engrafts additional picturesque touches from the 
first Georgia Thus the Virgilian, 

ipse pater statuit quid menstrua luna moneret 1 " 

is added to, 

Lunaque non gracili surrexit lucida cornu . . . 

turn lurida pallens 

Ora tulit voltu sub nubem tristis ituro. 11 * 

The result is : 

Aun si yo viera la mestrua Luna 
con cuernos obtusos mostrarse fuscada, 
muy rubicunda o muy colorada 
creyera que vientos nos diera Fortuna. 140 

m Cop la 89. For an explanation of the allusion, cf . the comment of Nunez, 
Seville edition, 1534. 
m Aen. f V, 362 ff. 
m Copla 93. 

"* Sanvisenti (p. 123, note 8) notes the double provenience, but probes no 
further de Mena's use of the two passages. 
-V. 353. 
m Vv. 546-50. 
*• Copla 169. 
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The language that Virgil uses to describe the beginning of the wind, 

continuo ventis surgentibus aut freta ponti 
incipiunt agitata tumescere et aridus altis 
montibus audiri f ragor ... 141 

is applied to, 

sed mihi nec motus nemorum nec littoris ictus 
nec placet incertes, qui provocat aequora, delphin. 14 * 

The result is : 

Nin veo tanpoco que veintos delgados 
mueuan los ramos de nuestra montana, 
nin fieran las ondas con su nueva sana 
la playa, con golpes mas demasiados. 14 * 

At the end of the same copla he seems to have mistranslated Villi's 

iam cariae pelagri volucres et quae Asia circum 
dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystri, 
certatim largos umeris infundere rores. 144 

Misconstruing " Caystri " as a nominative, he uses the term as if it 
were a species of bird : 

nin los caystros fazer nueuo trueco, 
dexar sus lagunas por yr a los prados. 145 

That he uses Virgil in part for the description of the birds wetting 
themselves, is clear from the fact that both he and Virgil use the 
root of "rores." Virgil reads : 

certatim largos umeris infundere rores 

nunc caput obiectare f retis, nunc currere in undas 

et studio incassum videas gestire lavandi. 146 

The Spanish is: 

Non batan las alas ya los algiones 
nin tientan jugando de se roqiar. 14T 

"■Vv. 356-8. 
"* Vv. 551-52. 
*~ Copla 170. 
m Vv. 383-5. 

**The commentator Nunez also records the blunder, apologizing quaintly 
with "Sed bonus quandoque dormiat Homerus." 
~Vv. 385-7. 
141 Copla 171. 
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So he combines the language of both Latin sources to form the pic- 
turesque figure of the crow, Virgil affording the first part of the 
quatrain, Lucan the second : 

turn comix plena pluviam vocat improba voce 
et sola in sicca secum spatiatur harena." 8 

Quodque caput spargens undis velut occupet imbrem, 
Instabili gressu metitur littora cornix. 10 

Nin la corneja non an da senera 
por el arena seca passeando, 
con su cabe^a su cuerpo banando 
por ocupar la pluuia que espera. 1 * 0 

Finally, to bring all the birds together that in the Georgic are sepa- 
rated, he adds from the beginning of the Virgilian passage, 

cumque marinae 
in sicco lidunt fulicae, notasque paludes 
deserit atque altam supra volat ardea nubem ; lf 1 

The result is : 

nin buela la gar^a por alta manera, 
nin sale la fulica de la marina 
contra los prados, nin va nin declina 
como en los tienpos adversos fiziera. 

Juan de Mena's use of the Pharsolia is indeed very extensive. We 
have already noted the Amyclas passage and the long episode of the 
witch. The allusion to Itonus (here written " Yonus") as the first 
coiner of metals 152 is also to be traced to this source. 15 * All this 
borrowing, and particularly the careful manipulation of material 
from Lucan and Virgil in the passage that I have just discussed are 
indicative of his more devoted attitude towards the classics; 154 and 

"Gtorg., I, w. 388-9. 
"Phar., V, 555-6. 

— Copla 172. 
m Lines 362-4. 
~Copla 220, 
-VI, 403 ff. 

— This devotion of Juan de Mena's is a commonplace (Puymaigre, La 
Comr, etc., vol II, p. 116; Sanvisenti, p. 115; Farinelli, Dante m Ispogna, p 
6a), but its nature and bearing upon the question of Dantesque influence had 
not been studied. 
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a comparison of the paucity and vagueness of Dantesque reminis- 
cence to these definite instances, especially in the two most impor- 
tant episodes in the work, demonstrates that the Laberinto could 
more fittingly be described as a classical imitation. 

To summarize, the Laberinto is a composition of the same class 
as the many French journeys to the House of Fortune, amplifying 
somewhat its scope by the addition of certain elements from the 
ordinary medieval vision of Heaven. Of the Divine Comedy there 
are no verbal reminiscences, and the conceptional reminiscences 
reduce themselves to a slight and by no means certain influence in 
the guide's attitude toward doubts, in the meetings with historical 
personages, and in a few similes. None of this influence, however, 
would be determinative, but would coincide with and perhaps in 
some cases slightly tinge the already formulated French, classical, 
and original conceptions. Thus, having already conceived artificial 
and elaborate similes in a Renaissance imitation of the ancients, 
Juan de Mena may have been slightly affected by Dante in approxi- 
mating them more to the dear familiarities of ordinary existence. 
These hypothetical Dantesque elements might be likened to small 
rivulets pouring themselves into a great stream, coloring it some- 
what here with the rich freshness of the soil from which they have 
come, rounding it out there with the vigor of the mountain torrent, 
but never altering its general appearance or contour. If one is 
strongly influenced by another literary personality it is likely that 
he will allude to him by name ; for instance, Christine de Pisan often 
mentions Dante. 1M A comparison to Chaucer's " House of Fame " 
is once more illuminating. Its general scheme is closer to the Laber- 
into than is Imperial's Decir. 1 ** Chaucer in a vision is transported 
both to a temple of Venus and to the " House of Fame." There 
are the same unmeaning resemblances to the Divine Comedy, such 
as the presence of invocations and the use of a guide. Nevertheless, 
even though Chaucer has gone beyond Juan de Mena and actually 
introduced a translation of a portion of the first " Paradiso," it has 
been finally demonstrated that the composition can in no wise be 

m Cf. A. Farinelli, Dante e la Francia, vol. I, pp. 80 ff. 
m Ci. my article, Beginnings of the Influence of Dante in Castilian and 
Catalan Literature, Annual Report of Dante Society, Cambridge, 1907, p. 17. 
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counted a Dantesque imitation. 157 How much less the Laberinto, 
in which there does not occur a verbal reminiscence even of a line f 
I should, then, take decided issue with Sanvisenti, 158 who finds in 
this poem " il caso piu complesso d'imitazione dantesca." The in- 
fluence of Dante upon Imperial, however slight and inorganic, is 
greater. Unless the study of his minor poems, to which I now pro- 
ceed, reveals a much surer and more vital imitation, I should also 
take exception to the terminology of the Portuguese scholar of 
the seventeenth century, Vicente Noguera, who calls him another 
Dante. 159 

The twenty-four copies that Juan de Mena afterward added to 
the " Trescientas " at the request of the King, 160 eulogizing John II, 
upbraiding the seditious nobles, and beseeching God against them,, 
furnish no new information. They open with another simile from 
homely experience, in which the poet compares his waking from the 
vision to that of a man trying to collect his senses. His leaning* 
toward the Renaissance appears in a flagrantly exaggerated form 
when he first demands of the nobles whether they consider the King* 
as evil as a whole series of ancient tyrants and then equals him to 
as many ancient worthies. 



In the second of the three poems mentioned in the Epicedio, 1 * 1 
the Calamicleos 1 * 1 we shall find classicism running such riot as to 
militate at the very first against any vital influence of the Divine 

m W. O. Sypherd, op. cit., pp. 44-72, et passim. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that Chaucer compares his House of Fame to the Labyrinth of Crete 
(lines 19-20 ff.). 



Quoted by A. Morel-Fatio, "Vicente Noguera et son Discours sur la 
langue et les autturs d'Espagne," Zeit. fur rom. PhU., p. 31. 

Modern reprint in Cancionero General, Sociedad de Bibli6filos Espanoles, 
Madrid, 1882, vol. I, pp. 1 07-1 13. The authenticity of these twenty- four coplas 
has been doubted by Sarmiento (Memories, etc, no. 817) and by Ticknor 
(History of Spanish Literature, Boston, 1863, vol. I, 350, n. 57). 
^■Cf. above, p. 37, n. 3. 

"■I quote from the Seville edition of 1534, substituting letters for ortho- 
graphic signs; here is also published Juan de Mena's own comment upon the 
poem, which Ticknor wrongly assigned to Hernan Nuflcz (cf. Amador, Hist, 
vol. VI, p. 97, note 2). 



II. The Coronafidn or Calamicleos 



m P. 115. 
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Comedy. The scheme itself, however, offered as good oppor- 
tunities as the Laberinto, and the very fact that they are not utilized 
is an argument in both instances against a theory of de Mena's 
Dantesque enthusiasm. On an April day, with the intent of attain- 
ing the summit of Parnassus, the poet finds himself astray in a dark 
valley, by the bank of a deep river, where at nightfall, under the 
direction of the three judges, Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus 
and before the three Furies, he beholds the punishment of the con- 
demned, those who, as Tisiphone tells him, suffer 



Warned by the Fury, he escapes in a bark across Acheron, where he 
encounters the seven marine perils, " siete peligros marinos," which 
consist of dangerous parts of the sea, such as the Syrtes, and of 
sea-monsters, such as Scylla and Charybdis. When he awakes from 
the sleep in which his frightful journey has plunged him, he takes 
his way through a wood, inhabited only by the wise, until he attains 
the grove upon the summit of Parnassus, rich in every kind of tree 
and watered by the conventional fountain. Here are the seats of 
famous figures of antiquity, and hither come the nine Muses escort- 
ing the Marquis of Santillana beneath a canopy. He is ensconced 
upon a throne and crowned by the four Cardinal Virtues. After 
an apostrophe of the goddess of Fame, the writer is abruptly trans- 
ported to the earth. 

Juan de Mena is the first to endow the peculiarly Spanish alle- 
gorical form, the Coronation, with a definite literary aspect. 16 * 
In Santillana's Coronation, the erotic aspect is still important; in 
the Calamicleos, this is lost altogether. Whereas the Marquis im- 
agines Homer, Virgil, and Lucan as the presenters, and Venus as 
the ruler of the ceremony, Juan de Mena engrafts upon the form 
the nine Muses as presenters, thus combining the matter of Santil- 
lana's " Coronation " and " Defunssion," and employs the four Vir- 
tues for the act of coronation, honoring the Marquis not as the 
servitor of Love but as an example of versatile wisdom. He may 
have been somewhat influenced to the composition of a literary 

m In my book on Spanish allegory I shall discuss at length the evolution of 
this form. 



por mal uso 

del espiritu confuso. 
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coronation also by the dream related of Dante's mother in pregnancy 
by Benvenuto da Imola, in the introduction to whose comment we 
have certain evidence that de Mena was much interested. 164 Dante 
is brought forth beneath a laurel, and in his childhood seeks to climb 
the tree to pick its berries. De Mena may have recollected the fol- 
lowing sentences in Benvenuto's exegesis of the dream: "Laurus 
significat ipsam scientiam poeticam infusam a coelo ipsi autori . . . 
Quod conabatur capere frondes significat ingens desiderium, quod 
habebat, laurae obtinendae." 165 A much more potent influence was 
constituted by such dramatic spectacles as that occurring in the 
actual regal coronation of Ferdinand of Aragon, described by the 
chronicler Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria, for which Don Enrique 
de Villena may have composed the dialogue. 166 Here a child en- 
sconced in kingly state upon a tower and symbolizing the monarch 
was eulogized in turn by the four Virtues, Justice, Truth, Peace and 
Mercy, represented by four maidens seated in four pinnacles of the 
tower. Juan de Mena's task would consist only in the expansion 
of the stage directions of such a piece as this into the narrative form 
and in the addition of a visionary introduction. All the essentials 
of the " Calamicleos," indeed, were to be found in embryo in Im- 
perial's verses on the birth of John II, where the several planets 
bestow upon him their blessings and consign to him as guardians 
the Virtues. 

Whether de Mena had read while in Italy the " Pietosa Fonte " 
of Zenone da Pistoia 167 I cannot determine. At least, it was not 
generally known in Spain, for I have been able to find no record of 
it in catalogues of libraries nor any exact reminiscence of it in the 
literature, and surely if it had come at all into the hands of fifteenth 
century Spaniards, it would have obtained wide popularity, since its 
substance was so closely related to the very allegorical themes of 
which they were so fond, and there would be some mention of 

**Cf. below, p. 

m Benevenuti de Rambaldis de Imola, C omentum Dantis Aldigherij comoe- 
diom, Sumptibus Guilielmi Warren Vernon, Florentiae, 1887, pp. 13-14. 

"■E. Cotarelo y Mori, Don Enrique de Villena, Madrid, 1896, pp. 36-7, 
especially 37, note 3; also F. B. Navarro, Introduction to his edition of the 
Arte Cisoria, Madrid, 1879, p. xli; Menendea y Pelayo, Ant, vol V, p. xxxi, 
note 1. 

m Scelta di curios, letter., Bologna, 1874, vol. CXXXVII. 
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Zenone's name. The composition is in essence a panegyric for 
Petrarch. The author is led into the conventional garden, where 
before the throne of Jove appear in turn the personifications of the 
World and of Florence, lamenting the death of Petrarch, the latter 
adding a wail for five other sons of hers. The Liberal Arts and 
the Muses then present to Jove the different works of the poet, 
Apollo and Minerva with seventy philosophers and many writers of 
ancient days, escort him to the throne, the former crowns him with 
three wreaths of palm, olive, and laurel, and four angels descend to 
transport him to the highest heaven, to which Jove has assigned him. 
The points of contact are the coronation and the escort of the nine 
Muses, but the rest of the substance, especially the personifying of 
the World and Florence, is quite different. I should be loth to be- 
lieve in Juan de Mena's acquaintance with the Pietosa Fonte, since 
the imitation of substance ought ordinarily to carry with it some 
verbal identity. Both the Italian and Spanish poems are rather 
separate flowers on the same medieval stem. 

A mere Coronation, however, does not suffice de Mena's ambi- 
tious temperament and complicated and luxuriant conceptions of 
poetry. He must needs involve this purpose, since the presence of 
a kind of heaven offered the opportunity, by depicting, like Virgil, 
like Dante, like many medieval writers, the pains of the damned 
and the joys of the blessed. So in the first of the four preambles, 
which happily leave no room for critics to dispute over the poet's 
conception, he defines the title : 

Muchas vegadas y la mayor parte dellas acaece que los nombres 
de las cosas nos denuncia y muestra la propriedad de aquellas cosas 
de quien ellas nombres son, y porende no es razon de dexar por 
saber un nombre que yo puse a este breve compendio; el qual nombre 
es calamicleo y este nombre es compuesto de dos palabras; la una 
latina y la otra griega, calamitas que es latina quiere dezir miseria, 
y cleos que es griega quiere dezir gloria . . . y aqueste nombre da 
a entender que en el presente tractado la voluntad del tractante fue 
escrevir d'aquestos dos fines, es a saber, de la miseria de los malos, 
y de la gloria de los buenos ; porque un contrario puesto cabe otro 
mas claramente es alumbrado, segun quiere el filosofo; assi que en 
este lugar la gloria parescera mayor gloria puesta cerca de la miseria : 
y por el contrario. 

Having once conceived the idea of a Coronation, he may have 
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been influenced to add the description of Hell by a Renaissance 
dread that a mere Coronation did not conform to any of the three 
acknowledged classical types, Tragedy, Satire, and Comedy. In 
the second preamble he defines these types according to the conven- 
tional idea, and is careful to show that the " Calamicleos " is both 
Satire and Comedy. 

He was doubtless induced thus to round out his vision by the 
great number of medieval poems in which both a place of sorrow 
and of joy were represented. Virgil had passed from Hades to the 
Elysian fields, and in many of the monkish journeys to the other 
world, both Heaven and Hell were seen, as in the Spanish visions 
of Maximus and of Bonellus by S. Valerius. A certain class of 
French " dits " are often of this nature. Raoul de Houdan in his 
Voie d'Enfer et de Paradis passes from Hell to Heaven. 168 Jehan 
de la Mote composed an unpublished "Treatise" of the same kind. 1 ** 
Rutebeuf transforms this type somewhat when in his Voie de Para- 
dis 110 he represents himself as leaving behind the broad way and 
continuing on the narrow way to the town of Penitence, where Pity 
shows him first the dwellings of the Vices and then those of the 
Virtues, until he finds a haven with Confession. Martin le Franc's 
Livre du Champion des dames of about 1442 is analogous to the 
Calamicleos in its manipulation of this old material for another pur- 
pose. 171 As the title reveals, its main substance is a "debat" be- 
tween Franc Vouloir and Malebouche on that favorite medieval 
question, the character of woman. The author in the Castle of 
Love sees first a cemetery of unhappy lovers and the torment of 
condemned souls by devils, and at the end of the contest the corona- 
tion of Franc Vouloir as victor. A resemblance is evident also in 
several details. Under the weight of all this tradition Juan de Mena 
feels it a literary duty to expand his Coronation into a double vision. 

'•For editions and discussion, cf. Grundriss, II Band, 1 Abt, 4 Lief., p. 



Grundriss, id., p. 749. 
m Ed. Jubinal, vol. II, pp. 169 ff. 

m For a good summary of this poem cf. the Abb£ Claude Pierre Goujet, 
Bibliothique FranQoise, vol. IX, pp. 189 ff.; also Grundriss, II. Band, 1 Abt., 
5 Lief., p. 1 128. Farinelli (Dante e la Francia, vol. I, Milan, 1908, pp. 204-6) 
discerns Dantesque elements in this composition; but if they exist, they only 
show that Juan de Mena's conceptions are parallel rather to French adapta- 
tions of Dante than to the Divine Comedy itself. 
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That he distinctly purposed a journey to Hell and Heaven be- 
comes clearer from his own comment. The grove on the summit of 
Parnassus is not so much a Paradise of literary achievement as a 
definite Heaven, the dwelling place of God conceived under His 
attribute of Wisdom. Parnassus represents God and the Castalian 
spring his omniscience : 

Ca la sabiduria enlas alturas mora, y aquesto assi se demuestra, 
que toda la buena sciencia de Dios peruiene, y el es verdadera sabi- 
duria el qual mora enlas alturas. Assi que para buscar la castalia 
fuente que es indificiente, la qual es sabiduria, el Parnaso monte 
deuemos subir, si quier Uegar nos a el, el qual es dios que es verda- 
dera altura, en el qual mora toda ciencia y buena sabiduria. 171 

Santillana is conceived not so much a literary genius 'as a man 
of that versatility upon which the Renaissance set such a premium 
and of which it produced in Italy such astounding examples as 
Alberti and Lionardo. He is, therefore, presented by the Muses, 
crowned by the Virtues, and distinguished from the others by an 
oak wreath for his fortitude and military prowess. In contrast, 
Hell should be the place of ignorance, and thus in this same passage 
de Mena speaks of " la ignorancia nephanda," siquier aborescedera, 
la qual ceguedad trae alos mortales en muchos lazos y errores, assi 
para la vida deste como otro siglo " ; but he is so strongly influenced 
by his models that he depicts, as appears from the comment, Hell 
with its varied river of mortal sin and its types of sinners. Sin is 
considered an obstacle to true wisdom. Sanvisenti apparently not 
having read the commentary, formulates his own idea, which does 
not coincide with the author's : 

Fu come concepita una visione che dimostrasse la eccelenza deila 
fama poetica e l'altezza delta personality stessa del poeta, in antitesi 
alia bassezza di chi vive nel peccato ; l'uomo, che colla costanza vince 
le passioni, si fa degno di salire al monte della gloria. 178 

The purpose, however, is not to show the excellency of poetic 
fame but of wisdom; the place of torment is introduced not to show 
the contrasted vileness of sin but because de Mena was composing 
in the mould of the ordinary medieval vision ; Parnassus is not the 
mount of glory, but is Heaven in the aspect of its wisdom, and sym- 

m Comment on copla 111. 
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bolizes God. How far the Divine Comedy is responsible for the 
amplification cannot be accurately determined until we have exam- 
ined the poem for Dantesque traces. 

There is nothing that approaches a verbal reminiscence. In the 
comment the Divine Comedy is once quoted, but it is noteworthy 
that this is only to show the honor that Dante rendered to his master, 
the classical Virgil : " Del qual virgilio en loor y gloria el serafico 
dante en la primera comedia escriue diziendo." 174 Sanvisenti with 
better eyesight than Juan de Mena discerns Dante among the poets 
present at the Coronation. The composition opens with the con- 
ventional astrological circumlocution for the date, which, like other 
elements that appear in an exaggerated phase, is here positively 
appalling in its intricacy and extent : 

Despues quel pintor del mundo 
Paro nuestra vida ufana 
Mostraron rostro jocundo 
Fondon del polo segundo 
Las tres caras de Dian ; 
A las cunas clariesciera 
Donde Jupiter nasciera 
Aquel hi jo de Latona 
En un chaton de la zona 
Que cine toda la espera. 
Del qual en forma de toro 
Eran sus puntos y gonzes 
Do el copioso thesoro 
Crinado de f ebras doro 
Do Febo morava entonces 
Al tiempo que me hallava 
En una selva muy brava 
De bosques thessalianos 
Ynotos alos humanos 
Yo que solo caminava. 

This elaboration might be due equally to Dante or Boccaccio. The 
forest, river of sin, and serpents are by no means peculiar to the 
Dantesque system, and the classicism of the Thessalian scene re- 

m This is the reading of the Saragossa edition of 1499. The Seville edition 
of 1540 has " Dela qual " for " Del qual n and " sacrificio " for " serafico." The 
Antwerp edition of 1552 corrects "Dela" but keeps 44 sacrificio." 
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moves the description all the further from the "Inferno." 175 The 
souls who cry out to de Mena as he crosses the stream might suggest 
Filippo Argenti in the pool of the Styx ; but in general the descrip- 
tion, as was to be expected, seems more Virgilian and classical than 
Dantesque. There are the three ordinary judges; the condemned 
are taken from classical lore, — Ninus, Athamas and Ino, the grand- 
sons of Cadmus, Jason, Ulysses, Narcissus, Actaeon, Hector, Tereus, 
Idas and Ancaeus, the Arcadian, 176 of the Caledonian hunt, the three 
Harpies bathing in the blood of Phineus, Ixion, Sinon, Castor and 
Pollox, Menelaus, the Danaids, and Amphiaraus; and among the 
allegorical perils of the sea are the conventional SyrtesandCyclades, 
Scylla and Charybdis. The stress upon Tisiphone among the Furies 
is paralleled in the Aeneid. That Juan de Mena's mind was intent 
upon Virgil and classical sources is confirmed by the commentary, 
where at every possible opportunity, as for Cerberus, Ixion, Phineus 
and the Harpies, and the Danaids, he mentions the parallels in the 
Aeneid and in other Latin writers, especially Ovid and Boethius. 
I quote the reference to the Danaids to show the fashion of these 
allusions : " Fasta aqui va en parte fabuloso y parabolico y historico 
segun quiso escrivir Ovidio de quando Juno descendio alos infiernos ; 
y Boecie alia do pone exemplo de Orpheo, y Virgilio enel sesto libro 
Eneydos, de quando Eneas descendio alos infiernos ; y Seneca quando 
Teseo descendio alia; todos hallan destas bellidas donzellas." 177 

m W. H. Hutton, " The Influence of Dante in Spanish Literature," Modem 
Language Review, vol III, p. 119, says: "In the details there is much that is 
directly copied, — the wood, the crossing of the mysterious stream, the beau- 
tiful land in which stand the spirits of the blest" But the gloomy wood is 
the regular medieval setting for sinister allegory, appearing for instance in 
Italy in Boccaccio's " Corbaccio " ; in Spain without Dantesque influence at 
least as early as Ruy Paes de Ribera (cf. my essay on the beginnings of 
Dantesque influence in Spain), the river is at least as old as Virgil; I have 
already referred to French prototypes of the "beautiful land in which stand 
the spirits of the blest." The astounding thing is that Hutton applies the 
statements to the Laberinto, where none of the details are to be found! Evi- 
dently he has presumed to criticize Juan de Mena's principal work without hav- 
ing read it, so that he is betrayed into confusing it with the Coronation. I 
here take occasion emphatically to reiterate the disparagement of Hutton's 
mere r6sura£ which I expressed in my former article. 

lw He seems to have confused Ancaeus with Lynceus, who is mentioned 
in conjunction with his brother Idas in Ovid, Meta., VIII, 305-6. Sanvisenti 
omits any reference to this hard line. 

m Comment to Copla VIII. 
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The second division of the composition can be dismissed in the 
same way. The time reference, as he starts to ascend Parnassus, 
is again from classic mythology. The vacant seats are not indic- 
ative of a relation to the throne that awaits Henry VII. 178 Vir- 
gilian reminiscences are also strong in the second part. The four 
maidens who typify the Cardinal Virtues are made to sing: 



Juan de Mena in his commentary says that this refers to Atlas in 
the character of an astrologer in the fourth Aeneid, whose lessons 
about the stars and celestial phenomena his pupil sang; he should 
refer to the first Aeneid where Iopas is definitely named as the pupil 
of Atlas: 



Personat aurata, docuit quern maximus Atlas. 

Hie canit errantem lunam solisque labores, 

Unde hominum genus et pecudes, unde imber et ignes, 

Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones, 

Quid tantum oceano properent se tinguere soles 

Hiberni, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. M0 

In the fourth Aeneid Atlas is only named as identified in some 
strange fashion with the mountain. 181 At the very end Juan de 
Mena invokes Fame, beseeching her to divulge the Marquis' glory 
as she had the union of Dido and Aeneas, and in his comment he 
summarizes the apposite passage in the fourth Aeneid 1 ** and even 
digresses to relate the plot of the poem up to that point. The vivid 
impression that the Latin epic must thus have retained in his imagi- 
nation would incline towards a belief that Juan de Mena was mod- 
elling his " Coronacion " upon the sixth book, where Aeneas after 
traversing the realms of darkness emerges into the Elysian fields to 
behold the glory of the illustrious dead. 

"•Par., XXX, 137. Farinclli (Dante in Ispagnc, p. 58) denies categorically 
the influence of the Paradiso in the Calamicleos and sees only a remote recol- 
lection of the Terrestrial Paradise at the end of the Purgatorio. 

m CopIa XLV. 

m Aen., I, 740-46. 

m Vv. 247 and 741; cf. the edition of the Aeneid by H. S. Frieze, New 
York, 1860, p. 363, note on Atlas. 
m Aen. t IV, 174 



Las quales cantando en ante 
El romance de athalante. 179 



Cithara crinitus Iopas 
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There is, then, no verbal reminiscence — a fact that diminishes 
at once the likelihood of whatever might at first sight seem an archi- 
tectonic reminiscence. But we have been unable to discern any sure 
instance of even this latter kind of influence. The double phase of 
despair and happiness in the Divine Comedy probably affected de 
Mena, like other medieval journeys to Hell and Heaven, in the con- 
ception of his form. The conventional Coronation is formulated 
rather under the French and Boccaccesque models. 188 His elabo- 
rate explanation of the allegory in his commentary might as well be 
suggested by the example of Boccaccio or of any other commentator 
on Dante or upon other allegorical writers as by Dante's own expla- 
nations in the " Convivio," with which de Mena, like other Spaniards, 
seems to have little concerned himself, or in his Latin letters, which 
it is doubtful if the Spaniards knew. Puymaigre 184 is wrong in 
assuming that he bases his division of poetry in the second Preamble 
upon the Can Grande letter. Even if the relation existed, Dan- 
tesque influence would not be proved, for the letter is of questionable 
authenticity; 185 but the Spanish is plainly a condensation of the 
similar passage in the commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, the 
second division of which, and probably also the first, Santillana's 
physician, Martin Gonzales de Lucena, translated at his request, 186 
and the preface to which was used also by the author of the transla- 
tion of the first canto in the Escurial library. 187 There is nowhere in 
the Epistola an approximation to Juan de Mena's language or ideas. 
It defines only tragedy and comedy, simply mentioning satire in a 
list with other kinds of poetry. The Spanish poet makes the same 
threefold classification into tragedy, comedy, and satire and defines 
them all in the same way as Benvenuto da Imola. 188 There is even 
a closer approximation. In reference to tragedy he adds the char- 
acteristic of style " y soberuio y alto estilo," translating from Benve- 
nuao's " Tragoedia est stylus altus et superbus," and he chooses three 

"■Cf. above, p. 50, note 1. 

"*La Cour, etc., vol. II, p. 76. 

"•Cf. ITOvidio, Rev. d' Italia, 1899, No. I, p. 5. 

m M. Schiff, La bibliotheque du Marquis de Santillano, pp. 305-307 and 
317-318. 

""This fact I shall discuss in my future treatment of Don Enrique de 
Villena. 

"•Ed. Warren, vol. I, p. ia 
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from Benvenuto's list of exponents, Homer, Virgil, and Statius, 
joining to them patriotically his own Lucan. Satire in both is de- 
fined in an identical manner, and de Mena repeats all three of Ben- 
venuto's exemplars of this genre, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. 
For comedy, he adds again the quality of style, "y por baxo y 
humilde estilo," translating " Comedia est stylus bassus et humilis." 
He also follows him closely in another characteristic of comedy, 
"la qual tracta de cosas baxas y pequenas," translating "tractat 
enim vulgaria et vilia facta ruralium, etc." He then proceeds, fol- 
lowing Benvenuto's classification of the Divine Comedy under all 
these heads, to ticket the " Coronacion " as both comedy and satire, 
and he explains this procedure in the same fashion. He concludes 
by referring the reader for further information to the Latin com- 
mentary itself : " de los quales tres estilos mas largamente poniendo 
sus diriuaciones y significados habla el comentador sobre la comedia 
del Dante enel quarto preambulo." 18 * Finally, in explaining the 
significance of the laurel tree in the thirty-third copla, he refers to 
Benvenuto's elucidation, which is ateo in the introduction : " E otrosi 
lo scriue por estenso el comentador dela comedia del Dante en los 
sus preambulos." 190 The fact that he twice alludes to a commentary 
upon Dante would induce to a belief that he decided to write an 
exegesis of his own poem in imitation of such commentaries, but this 
is far from admitting that he was affected by Dante's own concep- 
tions of allegory. Neither of these references, moreover, implies 
any interest in Dantesque allegory, for both refer only to matters 
of erudition, the first 1 * 1 to an explanation of tragedy, satire, and 
comedy, and the second 1 * 1 to an explanation of the use of laurel in 
poet's crowns. 

In elucidating the classical personages suffering in Hell, as sym- 
bols of various sins, he resorts to the Renaissance allegorical stand- 
ards mentioned in the Proemio of Santillana 198 and in the dedication 

10 The introduction of Juan de Mena's copy of Benvenuto da Imola was 
evidently divided into preambles. There is a reference to this in the Latin 
itself at the beginning of the comment on the Inftmo: "His praeambulis pro 
evidentia praecursis.'' 

'"Ed. Warren, p. 13. The "por estenso " probably refers to Benvenuto's 
elaborate exegesis of the dream of Archias' mother. 

"Second Preamble. 

m Comment on copla XXXIII. 
Sec. XII. 
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at the beginning of the " Siervo libre de amor " of Juan Rodriguez 
del Padron. 194 According to these mythology is understood as an 
alluring fiction, an attractive covering for plain, dull facts. Alle- 
gory is beginning to be no longer peopled with such abstract medi- 
eval personifications as Inconstancy, Avarice, and the like; but 
famous classical figures stand for the different qualities. Thus, for 
example, Jason is the typical inconstant lover : " Por Jason podemos 
entender a qualquiera que anda por la semblante manera, enganando 
el mundo con el ardor de la luxuria dando fe a muchas." Ixion is 
the avaricious man : " Por Exion podemos entender qualquier hom- 
bre cobdicioso que no cura de virtud poniendo su esperanga en los 
temporales y fallecederes bienes, enamorandose de la vida actiua 
que se entiende por Juno." By reason of this attitude towards alle- 
gory, like the majority of Spanish poets in the fifteenth century, 
Juan de Mena is to be thought of in conjunction with the Italian 
" trecentisti " rather than with Dante. The absurd Latin vocabu- 
lary and involutions of periods bring the Calamicleos even closer 
than the Laberinto 19 * to the stylistic extravagances of Boccaccio. 
This very title is evidently imitated from such anomalous forma- 
tions as Boccaccio's Filocolo: as de Mena himself avers in the first 
preamble, it is compounded of the Latin "calamitas" and the 
Greek *Xefo. 

III. Debate de la raz6n contra la Voluntad 

The third and last extended allegorical composition of Juan de 
Mena, mentioned also in the Epicedio of Romera, the Debate de la 
Razon contra la Voluntad, 1 ** is worthy of consideration in that unit- 
ing the poet closely with former allegorical tradition in the penin- 
sula it emphasizes the necessity of not considering him an isolated 
phenomenon, produced solely by Italian influences. That it should 
not be dismissed as an unimportant trifle, uncharacteristic of de 

Obras de Juan Rodriguez de la Cimara, Sociedad de BibliSfilos EspaHoles, 
Madrid, 1884, p. 84. These conceptions I shall discuss at length in my book. 

^Men^ndez y Pelayo {Ant. vol. V, p. clxv) even says that Latinisms are 
so exaggerated as to leave the description of the Muses the only respectable 
part of the composition. 

Modern reprint in Cancionero de Gbmez Manrique, Coll. de escrit. cos- 
tell., Madrid, 1885, vol. I, pp. 242-278. 
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Mena's style, is shown by the fact that, left unfinished at the author's 
death, it was honored by three separate continuations at the hands 
of the chief literary lights of the day, Gomez Manrique, Pero 
Guillen, and Jeronimo de Artes. He beholds in a vision fair Reason 
and foul Desire, whose seven faces symbolize the deadly sins. Rea- 
son meets and vanquishes the arguments that each face advances 
in support of its claim to man's esteem. Juan de Mena's portion 
comes to an end in Reason's tirade against Wrath. 

Puymaigre 197 mentions Fazio degli Uberti's series of sonnets on 
the Mortal Sins, 1 * 8 meaning to suggest perhaps that Juan de Mena 
imitated them in this poem. Such a relationship is more than 
doubtful The chief similarity is that in both works the Sins are 
represented as speaking; but in the Italian they simply retail their 
disagreeable characteristics, whereas in the Spanish they defend 
themselves. Nor are they mentioned in the same order in both 
poems. There are two or three analogies in diction, — as of Avarice : 

Io so' la magra lupa d'Avarizia, 
where Juan de Mena uses the adjectives : 

Sotil y magra fanbrienta ; m 
or of Luxury : 

Io sono un fuoco acceso pien di furia, 
where Juan de Mena speaks of her brow as 

ynflamada como f uego ?°* 
or of Sloth : 

Discinta e scalza, ed ho la carne brulla; 

where Juan de Mena says : 

Sonoliento y desgrenada 
vi su cara postrimera 
nigligente mal gran j era 
no brunida ni afeytada. 101 

m La Cour, etc, vol. II, p. 76. 



*■ Rime di Cino da Pistoia e d'altri del secolo XIV, Florence, 1860, pp. 
308 ff. 



-P. 240. 
~P. 25a 
m P. 251. 
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But these analogies are not close enough to postulate a relationship, 
and in any case the words are commonplaces in descriptions of the 
Vices. It would be interesting if it were possible to trace here aq 
imitation of Fazio degli Uberti, for it would then become more 
likely that Juan de Mena depended upon the " Dittamondo " for 
the geographical passage in the Laberinto. 

The only trace of Dante that approaches the possible is in Rea- 
son's denunciation of Avarice : 

Cada poeta en su foja 

te dio forma de quien roba, 

uno d'arpia, otro de loba. 20 * 

There may be a reference here to the wolf of the first " Inferno." 
Of the several similes, such a one as that in which he compares grati- 
tude to the returning of the ball in the game of "pelota" 208 may 



" Quien bien juega la pclota 
jamas bote le embaraca, 
antes mejor la recha^a 
qu'el que juega gela bota: 
recibe d'aquesto nota 
si bienes has rescjbido, 
ca por el desgradecido 
el grato a vezes escota. 



reflect the homeliness of Dante's figures. The vices, however, 
Pride, Avarice, Lust, Wrath, Gluttony, Envy, and Sloth, are not in 
the order of the " Purgatorio," and the description of the carnal 
vices shows no reminiscence of the unclean apparition of Dante's 
dream in the nineteenth canto of that Cantica. Reason's answer 204 
to the fourth cause that Pride alleges for her attitude, nobility of 
race, in that she does not deny the theory of aristocracy but leans 
upon the maxim "Noblesse oblige," has no relation to the third 
canzone of the Convivio, where neither riches nor race but virtue 
is considered the foundation of Gentilezza. The composition is 
rather to be classed within the same tradition as the category of sins 
in the Alexandre, the series of debates of Body and Soul, or particu- 
larly, the debates of just such personifications as Reason and Desire 
in the works of Ruy Paes de Ribera. 

-P. 268. 
"P. 268: 
-Pp. 258-9. 
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Foulche-Delbosc has published from a manuscript of the fifteenth 
century in a private library, a Razonamiento que faze Johan de 
Mena con la Muerte, in which, after the fashion of the Dance of 
Death, the gruesome personification recounts to the poet her ruthless 
impartiality, and he answers with a pedantic list of the great ones 
who have been her victims. 805 He adduces Ovid and Dante as 
authorities that she has slain Hercules, but he must have read the 
statement in no work of Dante that the world has ever known. He 
is guilty here of a common sin of fifteenth century Spanish littera- 
teurs, who like to strengthen their assertions by an appeal to Dante 
or any other great name of the past without regard to facts. Then, 
again, Dante formed such a tempting rhyme for Ercoles el gigante.* 0 * 

In the Dezir que fizo Juan de Mena sobre la justicia e pleytos de 
la grand vanitat del mundo, published by J. M. Octavio de Toledo,* 07 
such subjects as the uncertainty of Fortune or the corruption and 
negligence of ecclesiastical shepherds would have evoked reminis- 
cences of Dante, if the Spanish poet were thoroughly saturated with 
the Divine Comedy. 



Juan de Mena's love verse, in the few respects in which it differs 
from the ordinary Galician type of his time, is modelled upon Pe- 
trarch's Rime* 0 * It contains, to be sure, certain elements of the 
" dolce stil nuovo," but just as the Spaniards inclined rather to the 
appropriation of allegorical elements, as manipulated by the "tre- 
centisti," so I should prefer to trace these details to Petrarch's 
adaptation of the " dolce stil nuovo." In the first place the general 
tone is more Petrarchian than Dantesque. Much of his verse savors 
of the effete and lachrymose complaints of the Rime rather than of 

m Rev. Hisp., IX, 253. 

Cf . Farinelli, Dante in Jspagna, p. 57, and Note sulla fortune del Petrarca 
in Jspagna, Gior. Stor., 1904, p. 328, n. 1. Farinelli even questions the attribu- 
tion to Juan de Mena. 

— Revista de Arch,, Bibl. y Mus. (old scries), VI, pp. 86 ff. 

Puymaigre (La Cour, etc., vol. II, pp. 55-68) and Menendez y Pclayo 
(Ant, vol V, pp. clx ff.) are the chief exponents of a theory of Dantesque 
imitation in Juan de Mena's lyrics. Sanvisenti slights the subject absolutely. 
Farinelli (Dante in Ispagna, p. 64) doubts the Dantesque strain but adduces no 
evidence. 
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the robust sorrow of the " Vita Nuova." The Claro Escuro*> 9 is 
a series of stanzas of shorter lines in which every aspect of senti- 
mental amorous despair has expression, alternated with stanzas of 
longer lines in which he parallels his condition to a host of classical 
examples, reminiscent perhaps of the unfortunates in the Triumph 
of Love. 110 The chief conceits, that his life is only death in life 
and that actual death is preferable, are Petrarchian platitudes. 111 
The very title is derived from the sharp contrasts so common in the 
Rime. To show to what ludicrous extremes these paradoxes can 
attain in a Spanish Petrarchist as well as in the later Italians, I 
quote the first copla of shorter lines : 



m Canc. General, no. 58. 

If we admit as authentic the alternating stanzas that were added in 
the edition of 15 17 to No. 61 of the Cancionero Central, we shall have another 
composition of exactly the same kind as the Claro escuro — a Petrarchian elegy 
with classical comparisons. That Virgil's Tartarus was always vivid in his 
mind is shown by his adaptation of one Latin line in a comparison of his 
own to the torments of the damned: 



"Tantalo, Ticio, no son tan vexados 
alii en los abismos del brauo Pluton, 
rastrando sus carnes por IX collados 
lancados del cuello del gran Sisifon." 

M nec non et Tityon, Terrae omniparentis alumnum, 
cernere erat, por tota novem cui iugera corpus 
porrigitur . . . 

quid memorem Lapithas, Ixiona Pirithoumque?" 



**Cf. for example, ed. Carducci, for the former conceit, XXXVII, 1-4; 
XLTV, 12; XCVII, 10; for the latter, XXIII, 140; XXXVII 



Quando vi morir mi vida 
y vida dar a mis males 
cuya vida es despedida 
de quien fue desconoscida 
a mis penas desiguales : 
entonces bien me pense 
pense que mi pensamiento 
tanto fuerte, 
no tuuiera sobre que, 
sobre que darme tormento 
sobre muerte. 



iAen., VI, 595 ft) 
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The next poem in the Cancionero of Hernando del Castillo is char- 
acterized by the same watery grief and the same artificialities of 
style. 

The piece that follows in the same Cancionero, " En loor de una 
dama," has been the occasion for the assertion of Dantesque influ- 
ence in Juan de Mena's lyrics. Certain ideas in this poem, though 
appearing in Dante's Vita Nuova and Cansoniere are to be found, 
also, as I have intimated, in Petrarch's Rime. The absence of 
imitation of Dante's lyrics in the rest of Spanish literature of this 
century and the general tone of straining after conceits incline me 
to a belief in the latter source. The opening statement that he 
might as well hope to number the sands as to seek to praise her fitly 
is paralleled in Petrarch's comparison to the counting of the stars 
or the compression of the ocean into a small glass.* 1 * The ladies 
who gaze upon her pray that they may be made such as she. I 
know of no exact analogy to this thought in either Italian poet ; but 
the many instances in Petrarch where Laura is compared favorably 
with other women 218 are as close as Dante's sonnet in which Beatrice 
adds a new luster to those whom she accompanies.* 14 With a more 
or less unconscious blasphemy that is so frequent in fifteenth cen- 
tury erotic verse,* 15 the poet doubts whether God could create 
another like her. It is a common conception, of course, of Dante 
and Petrarch, as of all poets, that the loved one has not her peer, 
but the latter claims directly in two sonnets that Nature has eclipsed 
herself in Laura.* 16 With the bathos of most Petrarchists, de Mena 
goes on to exaggerate the conceit into the statement that her father 
could not have begotten her without divine aid. The angels in 
heaven mark the realm and grieve that they are not worldlings in 
order that they may contemplate her loveliness. In the renowned 
canzone, " Donne, ch' avete intelletto d'amore," the angels observe 
Beatrice on earth and petition God for her presence; there is no 
exact parallel in Petrarch of the angels taking note of the lady upon 

** CXXVU 85. 

"XIII, 1-4; CCXVHI, 1-4; CCXXII, yS; CCXXV, 1-4; cexxxvin, 
5-1 1 ; CCXLIX, 5-& 

m V. N., sonnet XVI. 

w Cf. for extreme examples some lines of the Constable Don Alvaro de 
Luna, Cancionero de Baena, ed. of P. J. Pedal, pp. lxxxii and lxxxiv. 
"CCXLVIII; CCCL. 
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earth, but besides the famous sonnet in which the angels and blessed 
rejoice in Laura's entrance into Heaven, 217 there are many passages 
in which she is distinctly desired above. 218 The only reason, there- 
fore, for a belief in Dantesque derivation is the implication that the 
angels behold the lady upon earth — an accident which, in any case, 
is insufficient ground for a theory so widely at variance with the 
general literary trend of the peninsula and which cannot counter- 
balance the Petrarchian tone of the whole piece. It is to be ob- 
served, moreover, that in the Spanish the angels simply take note 
of the realm and that the conception is not much closer to Dante's 
statement that they behold this marvel of virtue than to Petrarch's 
that she is desired in heaven. It would not require too great an 
exertion of reason on de Mena's part to argue from the desire to 
the idea of their previous sight. With the natural tendency of 
Petrarch's disciples, he goes on to outdo his master in conceits. 
The angels vest themselves in mourning because they cannot behold 
the lady upon earth; the women who have died rejoice that they 
departed this life before having to experience rivalry with her; the 
men who have died, however holy, are discontented not to have seen 
her day. The Petrarchian derivation is confirmed by his direct cita- 
tion of the poet's name in another poem 210 whereas he nowhere 
alludes to Dante : 



The only other poem in which the question of Dantesque influ- 
ence could arise is a Petrarchian wail. 220 At the end Juan de Mena 
alludes to the motive of a pretended love for another woman. Such 
a fiction, to be sure, caused Beatrice to deny her salute, but inspired 
also Petrarch's famous canzone S'U dissi mai, tzi a composition 

"CCCXLVI; cf. also CCCXLIV, s-6; CCCXLVIII, 0-10. 
"XLI, 14; CCXLVIII, 7; CCC, 5-6; CCCIX, 1-4; CCCXXX, 12; 
CCCXXXVII, 13-14. 
**Canc. Gen., No. 57. 

*" Cane. Gen., No. 65 and Cancionero de Lope de Stuniga, Col de libros 
espah. raros, Madrid, 1872, p. 14. Puymaigre and Menendcz fail to point out 
the Dantesque analogies in this poem. 



Quien sin vos no merestfo 
de virtudes ser monarcha? 
Quanto bien dixo Petrarcha, 
por vos lo profetizo. 



~CCVI. 
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which, exaggerating Petrarch's ordinary artificiality of style,*** 
would be likely to attract one of his disciples. The circumstance 
that sometimes he forgets himself so far as to speak the real lady's 
name when he is talking of the other, is too remote from Dante's 
ejaculation of the name of Beatrice in his sickness to imply a rela- 
tion; in the Vita Nuova the bystanders do not understand the sylla- 
bles muffled by sobs, in the Spanish they catch the name and are 
offended. 

The rest of his lyric verse is in the Galician strain accentuated 
here and there by Petrarch's example. He cries out again for 
death.** 8 We come frequently upon such paradoxes as this : 



Vuestro gesto incontinente 
ante mis ojos se para, 
como la manana clara 
en forma resplandeciente, 
mas mi vida no repara : 
el qual por ymaginacion 
figura mi entendimiento, 
y fallo vuestra facion 
tan llena de perficion, 
que lloro mi nascimiento ; M < 



en el mi terrible planto 
solo yo lloro dos vidas: 
la mia, porque s'alabe, 
pues que muere por amar ; 
la vuestra porque no sabe 
de la bondad que le cabe 
ni se quiere aprouechar.** 8 



"■Cf. the picturesque comment of Alessandro Tassoni, ed. of L. A. Mura- 
tori, Venice, 1727, p. 3*7 : 

M Questa Canzone, e 1'altra piu sopra, — sono come due Cortigiane, alle quali 
il soperchio liscio abbia fatto cadere i capegli, e marcirsi t denti: perriocche 
la troppa sqnisitezza delle rime ha loro storpiati i concetti"; also ed. Carducd, 
p. 204, concluding comment 

m Canc. Gen., No. 64. 

m Canc. Gen., No. 67. 

m Canc. Gen., No. 62; Cane. StuiL, p. 9. 



or such conceits as this : 
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V. Conclusions 



In Juan de Mena Dante's fate in Spain was put to the crucial 
test. Even though the Dantesque influence in Imperial and in San- 
tillana is negligible, if Juan de Mena has chosen to initiate a thorough- 
going imitation of the Divine Comedy or of the lyrics, such was his 
poetic talent and, what is rarer, the appreciation of that talent by 
his contemporaries, that he might still have saved the day for the 
Dantesque influence; and since he was the only poet who survived 
the oblivion into which the full Spanish Renaissance scornfully 
plunged the fifteenth century, he might have perpetuated the imita- 
tion of the Divine Comedy in his country. But the Dantesque 
elements are far slighter in him than in the Marquis. We have 
been able to discover in Juan de Mena no indubitable use of the 
Italian poet and only a few instances approaching probability, — 
these all of architectonic detail and in no way determining the gen- 
eral structure. The only fact of which we are certain is that he 
knew Benvenuto's commentary. He imposes the stamp of his lit- 
erary authority and of his prestige as royal secretary upon the tradi- 
tion of French and later Italian borrowing. The influence of the 
Divine Comedy reached its height in Santillana, if so slight a ripple 
as the Dantesque strain in Castile can be properly said to have that 
dimension. Juan de Mena, instead of strengthening the feeble and 
isolated imitation of Dante by the Marquis, diminishes the tendency. 
He diverts what little current there had been towards Dantesque 
imitation in another direction and establishes a vigorous counter 
precedent. Since he is succeeded by no great poetic personality 
who, working chiefly in the allegorical manner, might turn to Dan- 
tesque imitation, with the possible exception of Juan de Padilla, who 
may be considered as a separate phenomenon, his example is so 
decisive that any essential influence of the Italian poet in the same 
or following literary generation would be highly improbable. Fore- 
warnings of the Spanish Renaissance were making so imperative 
an appeal that a poet like Juan de Mena, who was so thoroughly a 
man of his own country and his own times, could not but devote 
himself rather to the naturalization in Castile of classical literature. 
Thence he derives his highly imaginative language, with here and 
there perhaps a psychological simile affected by Dante. It is by 
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reason of their humanism that he appreciates more the later Italians, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and follows Santillana's example in turning 
rather to them for inspiration. Apart from exotic influences, his 
own contributions to the literary heritage of Spain are the establish- 
ment of a precedent for lengthy compositions in the allegorical 
manner and the elaboration of the form of the Coronation. 



C R. Post. 



Harvard University. 




AUTO DE LA QUINTA ANGUSTIA QUE NUESTRA! 
SENORA PASSO AL PIE DE LA CRUZ 



THE auto which is here published is found in six leaves in quarto, 
printed in double columns in Gothic type and published at 
Burgos in 1552. It is bound with a copy of the Vergel de nuestra 
Sefiora by Juan Molina, published at Seville in the year 1542, which 
is preserved at the British Museum. The Vergel de nuestra senora 
is a Castilian translation of the Verger de la Verge Maria, a Valen- 
cian work by Miquel Perez, published at Valencia in 1494. Gay- 
angos 1 first mentioned this auto and Salvd 2 gave a few extracts 
from it. Above the title there is a wood-cut representing the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. On the reverse of the sixth leaf there are three 
vignettes representing the Virgin at the foot of the cross, the cir- 
cumcision of Christ and the Crucifixion. The seventh leaf contains 
a cut representing the Last Supper. Below this a romance muy 
deuoto en contemplacion de la Passion de nuestro Redemptor y 
Saluador Jesu Christo, and on the second column of the eighth leaf 
there is a Cancion que dize: "si me adormiere madre." There is 
no clue to determine the authorship or place of representation. 

The auto is chiefly interesting because of its early date and has 
little literary merit, but since no comprehensive study can be made 
of the origins of the Spanish drama until all of the early texts are 
accessible, the republication of this very rare play has a certain 
value. 8 I have scrupulously followed the original text, but have 
printed abbreviations in full, have used punctuation marks to facili- 
tate the reading and have accented homonyms. 



University of Pennsylvania. 

1 Ticknor, Historia de la literature espanola, vol. Ill, p. 518. 
1 Catdlogo, vol. I, pp. 364-5. 

1 M. Leo Rouanet in his Coleccifa de autos, farsas y coloquios del siglo XVI, 
vol. Ill, pp. 350-358, gives a list of plays in Spain and elsewhere which treat the 
subject of the Descent from the Cross. 
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Auto agora nueuamente hecho sobre la Quinta Angustia que 
Nuestra Senora pass6 al pie de la cruz muy deuoto y con- 
templatiuo: en el qual se introduzen las personas 
siguientes. Nuestra Senora/sant Juan/y las 
tres Marias. Joseph Abarimatia/Nicodemus/ 
Pylato/Page/Centurio. 

M. D. L. II 

(Entra Josepho Abarimatia y 

Joseph. O Dios biuo, omnipotente, 
quan profundo es tu saber, 
que un hombre tan excelente 
muriesse tan cruelmente, 
donde pudo proceder? 
Solo en pensallo de oyr, 
no siento quien no se assombre : 
determino yrle a pedir 
a Pylato y aborrir 
la vida por tan buen hombre. 



dise) 



5 



10 



Bien se que me han de tratar 
como mortal enemigo 
Cayn/Jacob/y Abiathar, 
y por esto han de tomar 

muy cruel sana comigo ; 15 
mas Dios sabe mi intencion, 
que me mueuo con buen zelo : 
el juzgue mi coraqon, 
y el me dara el galardon, 

como yo espero, en el Cielo. 20 



Di, page, y podre hablar 
al senor Poncio y Pylato? 
Page. Si, senor, bien puede entrar, 

que agora se fue assentar 4 

en su tribunal y trato. 25 
Joseph. Muy magnifico Pretor, 
yo, como antiguo criado, 
tanto vuestro seruidor, 

■ assentar = 4 assentar. 
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Pylato. 



Page. 
Pylato. 

Page. 

Centurio. 
Pylato. 



Centurio. 



Pylato. 
*hoy for oi. 



bos pido me hagas, senor, 
merced del Crucificado. 
Basta su muerte abiltada, 
y no duerma en aquel palo 
una pascua tan honrrada 
al sol, al ayre y elada, 
como si fuera algun malo. 
Ha acabado de espirar? 
Han sabido si ya es muerto? 
Haganme luego llamar 
de quien me pueda inf ormar : 
Centurio lo sabra cierto. 
Pylato, senor. 

Llama aca 
a Centurio ; corre, ve. 
Centurio, senor, veni, 
que Pylato hos llama alii. 
Que manda vuestra merce? 
Dezi, Centurio, que hezistes 
en campo de Calauernas? 
Han espirado, si vistes, 
los cuerpos de aquellos tristes? 
Quebrantastesles las piernas? 

Senor, si ; al Jesu no, 
que a los otros, si, quebraron, 
que aquel mas presto espiro: 
como mas penas pass6, 
muy mas presto lo acabaron. 
Terribles exclamaciones 
hizo a Dios, como su padre : 
rogaua por los sayones; 
mas hablo con los ladrones 
que no con su propia madre. 

Dixole, memento mei, 
uno dellos demprouiso, 
en tus manos, senor Rey, 
y 61, como hadador de ley, 
le prometio el Parayso. 
El tormento yo hoy 5 
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de piedras que se quebraron, 
diz que dixo: Hely, Hely, 
lomazabathani, 

y que otra vez le abreu(i)aron. 70 

Centurio. Si, que pidio a beuer, 

mas era hyel, no lo quiso, 
y con gran dolor de ver 
dixo a la madre : muger, 

por un moqo ves tu hijo. 75 

Quando tal le oyo hablar 

la madre, alii se altero 

y empegara* (h)a lamentar, 

y tanto se dk> a llorar 

quel coragon me quebnS. 80 



Aconsolauanla alii 
muchas de su compania, 
y ella dixoles assi : 
amigas, dexadme a mi 

llorar que oy es mi dia. 85 

No passo largo trecho 

que con la lan^a enristrada, 

Longinos, no satis f echo 

por aquel costado derecho 

dio a Jesu una lan^ada. 90 

Por el esta T muy corriente 
baxo su sangre tan lista, 
con la qual deuotamente 
lauo sus ojos y fruente* 

y cobro luego la vista. 95 
La tierra toda temblo 
desde Oriente a Poniente : 
el cielo se escurescio ; 
ciertamente pienso yo 

quel jus to murio innocente. 100 
Pylato. Ser justo bien lo senti 

•Read tmpeqaua for tmpeqara. 
v For tsta read asta. 

•For the form fruente, see Men^ndez Pidal, Manual elemental de grom&tica 
hutanca espoZola, p. 33. 
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y a Herodes lo embie, 
y el tornandomelo a mi, 
quanto pude me exemi 

y por esso le agote (yo). 105 

Mi muger bien lo dezia ; 

bien me lo conoscia yo, 

senor Abarimathia, 

fue muy grande la porfia 

del pueblo que me siguio. no 

Joseph. Senor, si lo conoscieras 

el mejor bombre del mundo, 
nunca tal sentencia dieras, 
si por matallo supieras 

ser emperador segundo. 115 
Que sancta conuersacion ! 
Qui doctrina tan crescida! 
Que dulce predicacion! 
y al cabo por galardon, 

quitalle, senor, la vida! 120 

Si mandas que le quitemos, 
por que alii no se detenga, 
yremos yo y Nicodemus, 
luego le sepultaremos 

antes que la pascua venga. 125 
Pylato. Justo desseo teneys: 

hagase lo que mandays ; 
yo hos le doy que le quiteys 
y lleueys y sepulteys 

donde vos mejor veays. 130 

Joseph. Agora, senor, podemos 
yr, que traygo de Pilato 
licencia que descolguemos 
a Jesu y le sepultemos. 

Quiso en esto serme grato, 135 
mostro ser arrepentido 
por auelle condenado ; 
tiene temor pues* vngido 

'Read ques instead of puts. 
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que Centurio es ya venido 
y ha marauillas contado. 

Dixo vna boz que dio 
estrana sobre natura, 
en el punto que espiro. 

Nicodetnus. Pues que el velo se rompio, 
mas era que criatura. 

Joseph. Como hora le fue a pedir, 
si aquesta manana fuera 
a demandalle o salir 
por el, con el a morir, 
por ventura no muriera. 

Nicodetnus. Ya no ay remedio en lo hecho, 
por demas es intentallo, 
pues no nos trae prouecho, 
sino vamos por un lecho 
en que podamos lleuallo. 

Joseph. Sauana basta que lleuo. 

Nicodetnus. Yo vnguento en cantidad. 

Joseph. Ha sepultallo me mueuo 
en vn monumento nueuo, 
porque del he piedad. 

Muy gran dolor he tenido 
de aquella triste senora, 
porque cierto aura sentido 
quanto el hijo ha padescido 
y sentillo ha mas agora. 
Nicodetnus. Veysla alii bien traspassada, 
fuentes tiene hechos los ojos, 
antes que hagamos nada, 
aquella carne sagrada 
adoremos de hinojos. 



140 



US 



150 



155. 



160 



165 



170 



(Aqui habla sant Juan a Nuestra Senora.) 

Juan. O la mas de las mugeres 

hermosa, mira que soy 
ya tu hijo y tu que eres 
mi madre, mientras biuiere 
tenme por tal desde oy. 
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Maria. 



Ay Juan y quan mal trocado 



he yo mi hijo por vos, 
el senor por el criado, 
el amor por el amado, 



el hombre por hombre y Dios ! 



180 



Juan. 



Qual esta el enamorado, 
virgen hija de Sion, 



el mas bianco y Colorado, 
el mas leproso tornado 



de quantos fueron ni son. 
O senor, quien te llago 
sin que tu lo meresciste? 



I8 S 



Pueblo que assi te trato, 
por que dessagradescio 



quantos bienes le heziste? 



190 



(Aqui canta la Magdalena.) 

Ay dolor, duenas, dolor, 
por mi maestro y seHort 

Alto rey, como espiraste 
que no te puedo valer? 

Ay ! que muero de te ver, 195 
quan mal Uagado quedaste ! 
Tus dolores fenescieron 
y los mios comen^aron, 
y los ojos que te vieron 

llorauan, pues que perdieron 200 
quantos bienes dessearon. 



Juan. 



Gente nueua viene aca, 
senora, por el camino. 
O gran Dios, no basta ya? 
Harto atormentado esta 
el cuerpo del Rey diuino. 
Gente paresce amorosa, 
esfuergate, virgen madre, 
quiqa verna otra cosa, 
quen hora tan tenebrosa 
no te oluidana Dios padre. 



»5 
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(Adoracion.) 

Joseph. O summo Rey singular, 

came formada en el suelo, 
dame licencia tocar 
a tu cuerpo y consolar 
a tu madre sin consuelo. 

Nicodemus. O senora y quanto cresce 
el dolor que vos esfuerqa, 
por cierto que me paresce 
que vuestra merced fallesce 
si el alto Rey no da fuer^a. 

Juan. Plega a el que la consuele, 

que yo no puedo ni animo. 

Joseph. Senora, no se recele 

de nosotros, a quien duele 
vuestro mal como a este primo; 
que somos ambos a dos 
discipulos del maestro, 
vuestro hijo y nuestro Dios, 
por amor del y de vos, 
prestos al seruicio vuestro. 



215 



220 



225 



230 



Maria. Senores, yo sola estoy, 
todos me desampararon. 
la mas de las tristes soy 
que yo sola Uoro oy 
el bien que todos gozaron. 

Nicodemus. No dignos ser Uamados 

sus discipulos por nombre, 
quitaremos los llagados 
pies y manos enclauados 
deste nuestro Dios y hombre; 



335 



240 



Maria. 



quel espiritu nos guya 
de Dios con su mano diestra, 
61 nos llama y nos embia ; 
queda pues, senora mia, 
cobrar la licencia vuestra. 
Senores, Dios que alumbro 
vuestros justos coraqones 
hos pague, pues veys que yo 
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tan desamparada esto 
de todas consolaciones. 

Hi jo mio, que es de ti, 
consolador de mis penas ? 
quel dolor que no senti 
quando, entranas, hos pari, 
pago aqui con las setenas. 

Juan. Desuiemonos a vn lado, 

senora, y desclauaran 
este cuerpo lastimado. 

Maria. Ya las fuergas m'an dexado 
y algarme no puedo, Juan. 

Joseph. Hea, senor Nicodemus, 

porque en esto sin se ordene, 
razon es que nos quitemos 
estas ropas que trahemos 
y hagamos lo que conuiene. 
Echad aca la escalera. 

Nicodemus. Esta bien. 

Joseph. Si bien esta, 

poned essotra siquiera, 
porque de aquesta manera, 
mejor se descendira. 



250 
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260 
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270 



(Adoracion.) 

O cuerpo tan glorioso, 
que manos podran tocarte? 
Dame poder poderoso, 
porque me siento medroso, 
para yo desenclauarte. 
Nicodemus. Esfuerga mi coragon 
tu angelica figura, 
y danos m&s contricion 
para que con deuocion 
te demos la sepultura. 

Joseph. Tomemos los encensarios 

y hara, 10 senor, como hago. 
O Judios, falsos, varios, 

"Read y hago, seHor. 
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como podistes, nefarios, 285 
hazer en Dios tal estrago? 
Senor, enciense (h)a este lado. 
Que haze ? Guarde no cayga ! 
Nicodemus. Senor, sientome turbado, 

y en ver mi Dios tan llagado, 290 
mi coraqon se desmaya. 



(Aqui se desmaya Nicodemus.) 

Joseph. Ha, Nicodemus senor! 

Senor, mire que le digo ! 

O mi Dios y redemptor, 

selde vos consolador ! 
Nicodemus. Que, senor? Habla comigo? 
Joseph. Senor, esfuerce ya 

pues en esfuer^o le alabo. 

Amigos, tomad alia, 

dadme essa touaja aca ; 

tened, senor, desse cabo. 



295 



300 



O fuente manantial 

de siete arroyos sangrientos, 

puerta abierta celestial 

do mana el rio caudal 

de los sanctos sacramentos 1 

O mano diestra sagrada 

que al mundo tienes en peso, 

hazme ser de la manada 

que tienes predestinada, 

de aquesta que adoro y beso. 

Nicodemus. O sacra mano siniestra 

que de nada nos formaste 
y con dolorosa muestra 
por el yerro y culpa nuestra 
tantos tormentos passaste ! 

Joseph. O pueblo falso cruel i 

O rostro tan rub(r)icundo! 
O gran Dios Hemanuel ! 
harto de vinagre y hiel 
para rescate del mundo. 
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Cinamosla por aqui 
la touaja, estara bien. 

Nicodemus. Sus, dame esse cabo a mi 
y aquesotro rescebi, 
y apretada ten, conten. 

Joseph. Bien apretado esta, sus! 

estos dos cabos echemos 
por los bragos de la cruz, 
y sosteraan nuestra luz 
al tiempo que desclauemos. 

Juan. Passo ! No Uegueys al gesto 

con la escalera tan junta. 

Joseph. Sancto Dios, como esta puesto 
sin tenazas, saldra presto, 
dandole al clauo en la punta. 

Nicodemus. Tened los pies al madero, 
dadme essa tenaza aca. 

Joseph. Herid por alia primero 
que hara mayor agugero 
en la carne y no saldra. 

Nicodemus. Tened ! Quedo ! ya es fuera. 
Joseph. Ay Dios ! que clauo tan gruesso ! 

Quien te vera que no muera ! 
Nicodemus. Esta abertura tan fiera 

causo ser cabe el huesso. 

Tened y desclauare 

esta mano. Ya hecho es. 

Descienda y descendire 

abaxo y quitemosle 

el clauo qu'esta en los pies. 

O sagrados pies benditos, 
con duro clauo clauados, 
por mano destos malditos 
manos y pies tan benditos, 
quan mal que f uystes pagados ! 
Maria. Echamelo aqui, senores, 

echaldo aqui en mi[s]rega$os. 
Hi jo mio, o qu£ dolores ! 
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Juan. 
Maria. 



Abragadme, mis amores, 
con vuestros llagados bragos. 

Simeon, bicn me asomaste 
quando en el templo me viste, 
con gemidos lamentaste, 
con dolor contrapuntaste 
diziendome: madre triste. 
Por mi llora Hieremias, 
mixtica Hierusalem. 
O quantos passays la vida, 
mirad si [a] la pena mia 
ay dolor que yguale aqui ! 

Senora, consiente ya 
lleuallo que se va el dia, 
y es tarde y se estoruara. 
La cabega me dexa : 
tomad vos los pies, Maria ; 
yo no quisiera dexallo, 
mas quiero lo que es razon 
ques razon de sepultallo. 
Quiga querran estorualk), 
si se da mas dilacion. 



360 
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380 



Maria, O sagrados pies contentos, 

que hos lau£ con mucho amor 
quando hos halle poluorientos, 
y ahora hos lauo sangrientos 
de los clauos con dolor. 
Son estos que tengo aqui, 
en estos mi abrigo y padre, 
son aquestos los que vngi, 
estos son, triste de mi ! 
ansias de la vuestra madre. 



385 



390 



(Aqui lo lleuan al sepulchro cantando aquel verso que dize. 

Israel de Egypto domus Jacob de populo") 

Juan. Dios te salue, sepultura 

del immenso Rey vngido! 
Dios te salue, cobertura, 

a This refers to Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 



'In exitu 
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sagrario y sacra clausura 

del tnejor cuerpo que ha sido ! 

Dios te salue, consagrada 

carne, virgen, escogida, 

de madre virgen tomada, 

de virgen acompanada 

y en virgen piedra metida ! 

Nicodemus. O sacro cuerpo defuncto, 
gloria dessotros defunctos, 
de cuyo valor un punto 
vale mas el solo junto 
que todos los otros juntos ! 
Summo bien, summa clemencia, 
solo, senor, te dexamos, 
pero con gran reuerencia 
. te demandamos licencia 

para que nos despidamos. 



395 



400 



405 



410 



Maria. Ay hijo, y quan lastimada 

va vuestra carne a la f uessa ! 
como quereys, desdichada, 
que buelua a mi posada? 
yo hos dexe solo en la f uessa? 
O solo en sangre tenido, 
verbo engendrado del Padre, 
ecclypsado y denegrido, 
a todos amanescido, 
solo escuro a vuestra madre. 



415 



420 



Dexame llegar a ver 
essa angelica figura 
do le fuystes a meter, 
que sepultays mi plazer 
con el en la sepultura. 
Magdalena. O mi maestro y senor, 
todo mi bien y consuelo, 
donde esta tu resplandor? 
Quien quito vuestro color, 
que era hermosura del cielo? 



4^5 



430 
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Juan. Vos, senor, soys adorado 

sobre todos los lenguages! 

Quien dio poder tan sobrado 

a este pueblo maluado 435 

para hazcr en vos vltrages ? 
Joseph. Mandad que vamos ques hora, 

de todo plazer vazios, 

a la ciudad peccadora, 

porque se allega, senora, 440 
la pascua de los judios. 



Porque esta came diuina 

antes absuelue peccados 

que no [a] peccados inclina, 

no a los limpios contamina, 445 

mas limpia contaminados ; 

y segun la gente esta, 

estando agora indignada, 

podran ponernos requesta 

que quebrantamos la fiesta 450 
de todos solemnizada. 



Pero pues, senora, vistes 
vn tan lloroso letijo, 
oluidaos que le paristes, 

no hos acordeys que tuuistes 455 
un tan buen hombre por hijo. 
Nicodemus. Por cierto, tanto nos duele 

vuestra angustia, vuestro duelo, 
quanta pena doler suele, 

no ay, virgen, quien hos consuele, 460 
[aun] que no falta consuelo. 



Maria. Dexadme, amigos, morir 

do esta def uncta mi vida. 

Donde me mandays partir? 

No me podre despedir 4^5 

sin que el alma se despida. 
Juan. Justo es, senora, que vamos 

a nuestro triste aposento, 
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y al lugar donde cenamos, 

ya que al Saluador dexamos 470 
en su postrer mouimiento. 

Maria. Pues no es mi poderio, 
yre con ansias estranas ; 
de vos, hijo, me desuio, 

quedaos a Dios, hijo miol 475 
Quedaos a Dios, mis entrafias ! 
O lux al mundo venida 1 
O hijo mio y de Dios ! 
O vida para mi vida ! 

Quan amarga despcdida, 480 
yo me despido de vos ! 

Joseph. Pues queda nuestra alegria 
sola y en la sepultura, 
tornemos, sefiora mia, 

vuestras ropas este dia 485 
en xerga y en amargura ; 
que en la ciudad pecadora 
llora gran parte de gente, 
y diran viendo[o]s agora: 

Catad aqui, esta senora 490 
f ue madre del innocente. 

Mitigad essos sospiros 
y esse dolor absoluto, 
tened por bien de cobriros 

tocas largas y ves tiros 495 
aqueste manto de luto. 
Maria. Yo huelgo que ansina sea 
como muger desdichada, 
y que la gente me vea 

vcstida desta librea, 500 
con las tristes reputada. 

Ay triste, c6mo no muero 
con estas ansias estranas ! 
Que ropas saco y espero 

oy por pascua del cordero, 505 
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Joseph. 



salido de mis entranas? 
Quered, senora, esforgar 



la mucha angustia passada, 



procurad de hos consolar 
y seruiros de yr a posar 



5io 



Joseph. 



Maria. 



a nuestra pobre posada. 

(Aqui habla nuestra Senora muy fatigada) 

Dexadme agora finar 
con mi triste vestidura. 
Dexadme agora acabar 

pues me mandastes dexar 515 
mi hi jo en la sepultura. 
. Senor Abarimathia, 

si a vuestra merced paresce, 
lleuemos en compafiia 

a la senora Maria, 520 
que fuerga se nos offresce. 

Del brago la [a] compafi emos 

que segun va de angustiada, 

yo pienso que no podremos 

lleualla ni allegaremos 525 

hoy con ella a su posada. 

Ya estamos en el lugar 

do nuestra victoria cierta, 

ya tornamos a Caluar 

do mi Dios quiso espirar 530 
por dexar la muerte muerta ; 

do fue nuestra saluacion, 
do se aclaro nuestra luz, 
por donde es justa razon 

que hagamos adoracion 535 

a este arbol de la cruz. 

Adorote, buen gouierno, 

de mas precio que esmeraldas, 

llaue que cerro el infierno 

do mi hijo, Dios eterno 540 
quiso tender sus espaldas. 
Saluete Dios, instrumento 
con ques la muerte vencida ! 
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Saluete Dios, aposento! 

Saluete Dios, vencimiento 545 
y origen de nuestra vida ! 
Cambio donde fue pagado 
el precio grande sin f uero, 
con que se paga el peccado 

por do quedo libertado 550 
lo de aquel padre primero. 

Juan. Dios te salue, cruz preciosa, 

vandera de los humanos ! 
Dios te salue, gloriosa, 

armas de vida gozosa, 555 
remedio de los Christianos, 
fuente donde fue manada 
la f uerga de aquel licor 
daquella came sagrada, 

percha do estuuo colgada 560 
la joya ques sin valor. 

Joseph. Dios te salue, soberano 
arbol de fructo precioso, 
contra aquel arbol profano 
donde tendida 12 la mano 565 
el primer Adan Uoroso. 
Lugar de trato y medida, 
do se hizo el almoneda, 
do fue la muerte vencida, 

do se compro nuestra vida, 570 
do fue la sangre moneda. 

Magdalen. Saluete Dios, o madero, 

altar sin otro segundo, 

donde se offrescio el Cordero, 

sacrificio verdadero 575 

para remedio del mundo ! 
Joseph. Senores, mucho tardamos 

en yr a nuestra possada, 

Uorando el tiempo passamos, 

y esta senora Ueuamos 580 

muy llorosa y angustiada. 

"Read Undia. 
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Que despues de auer perdid 
ella y las sanctas Marias 
su amor, amparo y querido, 
estan sin auer comido 
casi cerca aura tres dias. 
Juan. Senores, en mucho grado 

hos tenga el eterno Padre 
y el Hijo crucificado, 
el abrigo que aueys dado 
a su cuerpo y a su madre. 

Joseph. Primo del Rey excellente, 
consolad a essa senora, 
seruilda muy humilmente 
quen tener su Hijo ausente, 
sentira mas cada hora. 
Mira que cargo hos quedo 
y quien es la encomendada, 
y quien hos la encomendo, 
y acordaos de mi que so 
vno de vuestra manada. 

Laus deo. 

Romance muy deuoto en contemplacion de la Passion de nuestro 
Redemptor y Saluador Jesu Christo 

Por los campos de tristura 
y veredas de pesar, 
cosa de gran amargura 
y triste de recontar, 
Ueuauan al Rey de gloria 
que era dolor de mirar. 
Los bragos lleua cansados, 
el cuerpo por descansar, 
la cruz lleuaua en los hombros 
por mas tormento le dar, 
cayendo de passo en passo 
que no la puede Ueuar. 
Todo sangriento y plagado 
no tiene sano lugar, 
de los pies a la cabega 



585 



590 



595 



600 
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no se puede comparer. 
De todos desamparado 
por a todos amparar, 
cargado de nuestros males 
por la vida nos ganar. 
La culpa del primer padre, 
el la tiene de pagar, 
el Cordero sin manzilla 
lleuan a crucificar. 
allegados son al monte 
que por el s'a de nombrar 
el tan bienauenturado, 
quen el mundo no ay su par. 
Los verdugos carniceros 
ya lo quieren desnudar ; 
al Sefior de todo el mundo 
lo deueys de contemplar 
en la cruz de clauo en clauo 
si lo quereys bien gustar. 
En alto ya leuantado 
por a todos leuantar, 
mint y de quantos le miran, 
no halla con quien hablar, 
si no fue su triste madre 
que no la 12 sabe dexar. 
Con ansias muy mas mortales 
solo pone a remirar, 
las entranas traspassadas 
se le quieren arrincar. 
Con palabras lastimeras 
se comiengan de hablar: 
O Hijo de Dios eterno, 
quien vos ossara mirar? 
Gloria de todos los sanctos, 
quien hos pudo tal parar? 
No hos conozco, hijo mio, 
no hos puedo determinar, 
vuestro rostro tan trocado, 
quien lo podra figurar 
con aquel que ser solia 
hermoso solo sin par? 



•For la read lo. 
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Esse cuerpo glorioso 
que hos plugo de mi tomar, 
de leproso es tornado, 
no solia tal estar, 
escuro, disfigurado, 
sangriento de mar a mar. 
O hijo, por que quesistes 
vuestra sangre derramar, 
pues la mas chiquita gota 
nos pudiera rescatar? 
Con agotes de amargura 
vuestra carne senalar, 
y con clauos de dolor 
pies y manos horadar ; 
con guirnalda lastimera 
hos quesistes coronar. 
De los pies a la cabega 
no se halla en vos lugar 
que no este tan mal tratado 
que no puede mas estar. 
El costado esta rompido, 
porque esten de par en par 
abiertas en Parayso 
las puertas para gozar. 
En este mar de congoxas, 
vierades la madre estar, 
con la sancta compania 
que no la quiso dexar. 
Do quisiera si pudiera 
a su Hijo acompanar, 
muriendo junto con el, 
pues sin el no auia lugar 
de poder alii biuir 
sin mayor muerte passar. 



Una cancion que dizb "si me adormiere, madre" 

Si me adormiere, madre, 
no me recordedes vos 
que si duermo quanto hombre, 
siempre velo quanto a Dios. 



Deo gracias. 
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O madre mia y mi luz, 
virgen libre de embaragos, 
de los bragos de la cruz 
me pornan en vuestros bragos. 
Mi cuerpo hecho pedagos, 
no lo recordedes vos, 
que si duertno quanto hombre, 
siempre velo quanto a Dios. 
Dos dolores y las penas 
que en el parto no tuuistes, 
aqui con lagrimas tristes 
pagareys con las setenas. 
Quando se rompen mis venas, 
no me recordedes vos, 
que si duermo quanto hombre, 
siempre velo quanto a Dios. 



Fue impressa la presente obra en la muy noble y mas leal Gudad 
de Burgos : en casa de Juan de Juan. 



Laus deo. 




MISCELLANEOUS 



DANTE'S VERSIFICATION 



EDERICO GARLAND A, in his // Verso di Dante (Rome, 



1 1907), raises three questions: (1) Did Dante use alliteration? 
(2) Did he use symphonies (sinfonie) of vowels; and (3) is the 
regular alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables, with the 
occasional substitution of a " trochaic " measure for an " iambic " to 
break the monotony, the norm in Dante's verse? 

The examples of alliteration, especially of the initial consonants 
of the first and last stressed syllables of a line, are interesting, as in 



But, although he avers that he has collected hundreds of examples, 
I am not quite sure that he proves his point, viz., that alliteration 
was a part of Dante's regular practice in writing verse. Some of 
the examples given are certainly not convincing, as : 



In such a line as 

Graffia gli spirti, gli jcuoia, ed Ir^uatra, 

Dante probably felt that the alliteration added to the force of the 
line, but not to its music. 

By sinfonie Garlanda means the assonance of stressed vowels : 
( 1 ) in the first and last words of a line, as in : 

Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa. 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte ; 

or (2) in the final words of each phrase, or measure, of a line (here 

301 




Nel fostro mondo giu si vtste e vela. 
Mi p'mse con la forza del suo ptso. 
Vedi la bestia, per cui io mi volsi. 



Non donna di provincie, ma bordello. 
Se Jubito la nuvola scafcende. 
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I would suggest an echo of the assonance of heroic Romance verse), 
as in: 



Garlanda gives over 400 examples of this assonance from the Jn- 
ferno. There seems to be no question that Dante often used it con- 
sciously; but I doubt that he deliberately sought it to heighten the 
music of his verses. 

Lastly, Garlanda gives an affirmative answer to the third ques- 
tion, which may, or may not, be correct; but when he states that 
the troches (sic) occur in the first or fourth position, and only there, 
he is most certainly in error. The "troche" (pardon the expres- 
sion) at the beginning of the line is common, of course; thus: 

Siede — la ter-ra do-ve na-ta f ui. 
Ora e — diser-ta co-me co-sa vie-ta. 

But when he treats of "troches" in the "fourth position," and 
divides lines as follows, his method of analysis is wrong : 



Some other examples of this arrangement given by Garlanda are : 

Difeso intorno d'un bel fiumicello. 
Giugnemmo in prato di fresca verdura. 

These lines he does not divide ; but he would doubtless arrange the 
syllables in groups of two as above. 

The question whether normal Italian verse has, or ever had, a 
regular binary movement, with only an occasional substitution of a 
" troche " for an " iambe," or vice-versa, is perplexing. D'Ovidio 
(Versificasione italiana e Arte poetica, 1910, p. 288) says no: Gar- 
landa says yes; and when doctors disagree, how can the truth be 
known? This raises the whole question whether the binary move- 
ment is normal in Romance verse in general. Among others, Paris 
(Romania, XIII, p. 625) speaks of the "mouvement iambique" of 
French verse. Now, of all the Romance languages, French, by 
reason of the loss of most unstressed syllables, is the least adapted 
to the binary movement; while Tuscan and Castilian, with their 



Guardai in alto, e vidi le sue spalle. 
Si volge all' ocqua perigliosa e guata. 



Ripre — se via — per la — piaggia — diser-ta. 
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greater number of unstressed syllables, are the most so. Rajna (Le 
origine dell' epopea francese, Florence, 1884, p. 522) says: " il piede 
binario e il piu solito, o, in altri termini, Talternazione di un forte 
e di un debole e la disposizione musicalmente fondamentale." 

In the Romance languages, but especially in those of the Spanish 
and Italian peninsulas, there are certain types of verses in which 
there is regular ternary movement thruout (that is, stressed syllables 
are separated by two unstressed syllables), as in : 

Vou a tocar co a minha gaitinha . . . 
Tanto baile que me dio calentura . . . 
Pianta la fava la bella villana . . . , etc. 

Such verses form a class by themselves (Baist, in Grundriss, II 2, p. 
390, calls them "unromanisch"), and must be treated separately. 1 
But in Romance poetry, with the usual movement, does the music 
of the verse depend in part (1) on the alternation of stressed and 
unstressed syllables, or (2) rather on the balancing of certain larger 
blocks of syllables (of 4, 5, or 6, usually) ? That is, in this verse: 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 

is there a regular rhythmic pulsation, — much subtler than in Ger- 
manic verse, doubtless, — but still an easily discernible alternation 
of stressed and unstressed syllables? If so, there must be secondary 
stress on del and nos-. 
Or is 

Nel mezzo del cammin . . . 

one block of syllables, in which all that precede -tnin are without 
any rhythmic accent, altho they may, of course, have rhetorical 
accent? In that case the three syllables, -so del cam-, are all atonic, 
and level. The second block would then be 

. . . di nostra vita ; 

and the whole line would have two rhythmic accents, a primary on 
vi- and a secondary on -win. This is the view that is generally 
held, I take it. And yet, if my ear is not at fault, there is in most 
musical Romance verse a subtle and varied binary movement. The 

1 1 am preparing an article on these ternary movements, and on their rela- 
tion to the coplo de arte mayor. 
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question, however, will probably never be settled until some one 
makes an exhaustive study of the sound-waves of Romance verse. 

Merely as an experiment, I counted in the first canto of the 
Inferno the lines that may be read with regular binary movement, 
by giving secondary syllabic stress to the del and nos- of 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita (line i) 
and the ter- and quel- of 

La dove terminava quella valle (line 14) ; etc. 

Out of a total of 136 lines, I found 71, or a little more than half, of 
this type. Only a scant dozen of these, however, certainly have 
primary stress on every second syllable. Most of the lines, by 

thus treating arbitrarily three atonic syllables as equal to , 

gave the following results : 
The arrangements are : 

(x) : 

(2) ^ 2 

(3) ^. 

(4) - - - ^ ^ - 

(5) - — - 

The number of lines in each arrangement is as follows : 

( 1 ) 71, or a little more than one-half. 

(2) 21 (=5, 15, 32, 44, 58, 59, 61, 64, 65, 69, 78, 82, 84, 86, 100, 

104, 114, 121, 129, 134, 135). 

(3) 11 (=40, 46, 52, 66, 83, 90, 109, 115, 120, 122, 128). 

(4) 7 (=22, 29, S3, 56, 73, 74, 75). 

(5) 4 (=43, 48, 70, 88). 
Examples : 

(1) In tutte parte impera, e quivi regge (line 127). 

(2) Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte (line 5). 

(3) Mosse da prima quelle cose belle (line 40). 

(4) E come quei che, con lena affanata (line 22). 

(5) L'ora del tempo e la dolce stagione (line 43). 

Note that in the lines of the first three classes (103 lines out of 
a total of 136 in the canto), deviations from the regular alternation 
of stressed and unstressed syllables occur only in the first four 
syllables. 
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In the entire canto, 22 lines can not be made to conform to any 
one of the five classes given above. 

The following lines would fall into one of the five classes (the 
class is indicated in parenthesis after the line) by shifting the 
normal stress of a dissyllable : 

Line 3, Che la diritta via era smarrita (1st). 

Line 20, Che nel lago del cor m'era durata (2d). 

Line 33, Che di pel maculato era coperta (2d). 

Line 41, Si che a bene sperar m'era cagione (2d). 

Line 68, E li parenti miei furon Lombardi (1st). 

Line 117, Che la seconda morte ciascun grida (1st). 

Line 124, Che quello Imperador che lassu regna (1st). 

Line 119, Nel fuoco, perche speran di venire (1st). 

Line 25, Cosi l'animo mio, che ancor fuggiva (2d). 

Line 39, Ch'eran con lui, quando l'amor divino (3d). 

There is no proof whatever that Dante meant to shift accents 
thus; and yet we know that, in singing, an atonic dissyllable, at 
least, may have a variable musical accent. (Note also that several 
of these words are compounds. ) 
The following lines are similar: 

Line 7, Tanto e amara, che poco e piu morte (5th?). 
Line 99, E dopo il pasto ha piu fame che pria (4th?). 



Line 47, Con la testa alta e con rabbiosa fame (3d?). 

The following lines are quite irregular : 

Line 60, Mi ripingeva la dove il Sol tace. 
Line 63, Chi per lungo silenzio parea fioco. 

Even here a violent shifting of stress would make the lines fall 
into one of the five classes ; but there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that this should be done. Nor do I believe that Dante had 
here some definite scheme in mind : it is more probable that thought 
and prosody clashed, and thought had its way. 

At least seven lines are irregular in that the second phrase, or 
measure, begins with a stressed syllable. This brings two stressed 
syllables together, and violates the rules of euphony in verse. 
The arrangement of these lines is either one of the following 



and 
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(other stressed syllables are not indicated, as they do not affect 
the result) : 



The lines are the following : 

Line 57, Che in tutt* i suoi pensier piange e s'attrista. 

Line 67, Risposemi : ' Non uomo, uomo pa f ui. 

Line 72, Al tempo degli Dei falsi e bugiardi. 

Line 91, " A te convien tenere altro viaggio 

Line 93, " Se vuoi campir d'esto loco selvaggio 

Line 103, Questi non ciberi terra ne peltro 

Line 112, Ond* io per lo tuo me' penso e discerno. 

Lines 3, 20, 33, 41, 119, 39, and 68, also may very well fall into this 
class, and it is possible that here is where they belong. 

Note that of the seven lines given above, six (=67, 72, 91, 93, 
103, and 112) occur in the speeches of Virgil (=lines 67-78, 91, 
and 93-129), and that each speech, or separate part of a speech, 
begins with one of these lines (cf. 67, 91, and 93). It does not 
seem probable that this is accidental, and I prefer to believe that 
Dante did so intentionally. These lines are less melodious, and more 
rugged and emphatic, and are such as to draw attention. Note 
also that in the lines given above in which I suggested that a shift- 
ing of accent is possible, four (68, 117, 119, and 124) occur in 
Virgil's words, and it does not seem improbable that they are 
brought in purposely. 

Note also that in Virgil's first speech, when he says he was a 
poet and sang of Aeneas and Troy, Dante gives three successive 
lines (73, 74, 75) in the arrangement of syllables that I have called 
class (4), and which, in its lilt, reminds one somewhat of the 
Latin hexameter : 



And then, turning to Dante, he says in binary movement (lines 



Poeta fui, e cantai di quel giusto 
Figliuol d' Anchise, che v6nne da Tr6ia, 
Poiche il superbo Uion fu combusto. 



76, 77) : 



Ma tu perche ritorni a tanta noia? 
Perche non sali il dilettoso monte . . . 




Dante's Versification 3°7 

It is dangerous to attach too much symbolism to Dante's rhythmic 
arrangements ; but does not this line well portray deep breathing : 

E come quei che, con lena affanata (line 22). 

and is not this one unusually lyrical : 

L'6ra del tempo e la dolce stagione (line 43). 

The same arbitrary method applied to Spanish verse gave, in 
general, a surprisingly similar result. Thus, the following tables 
show the number of lines in each of the first three arrangements 
given above : 

Lope, Manana; Quevedo, Epistola satirica (part) ; 

Calderon, Sonet 0 (* Estas que futron . . ... (1) 48* (2) 21, (3) 20, 
Omitted 5. 

Jovellanos, A Arnesto; Quintana, Oda 6 Espaha. ... (1) 124, (2) 54, (3) 37, 
Omitted 9. 

Espronceda, A la Patria; Zorrilla, Indecisidn and La fuente . . . (1) 44, (2) 19, 
(3) i8> Omitted 3. 

Totals (out of 403 all told) . . . (1) 216, (2) 94, (3) 75, Omitted 17. 

In the first of these groups of verses, a little more than one half 
of the lines scanned are in group (1), with regular binary (?) 
movement ; in the second group, about five-eighths ; and in the third 
group, a little more than one half. In the totals of the three groups 
of verses, nine sixteenths are in class (1), which is very close to 
the proportion found in the first canto of the Inferno, where 71 
out of 136 were in this class. 

In the Spanish eight-syllable verse, the result I reached was also 
quite similar. The common syllabic arrangements may be grouped 
thus: 

(2) - - - 

(3) - 

Examples : 

(1) Yo tinera aqueste vado. 

(2) Derriban ricos man tones. 

(3) Hallaron las mesas puestas. 

In the old romances Nos. 13, 16, 17, 19, and 20, of Wolf and Hof- 
man's Primeravera y flor de romances, there are 103 (out of a 
total of 466) half-lines that fell into the minor groups (which I 
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omit here), or which I was unable to assign with certainty to any 
one of the three classes on account of our ignorance of the laws of 
hiatus in Old Spanish verse. The remaining 363 half-lines I 
classified as follows: 



Therefore, approximately one half have the regular binary (?) 
movement. 

I also scanned the following with these results : 

Nos. 1, 3, and 9, of the Primavera y Flor ... (1) 96, (2) 51, (2) 48, Omitted 15. 
The later romances: Abendmar, Fonte-frida, El conde Arnaldos, La constancia, 
El amante desdichado, El prisionero (1) 93, (2) 32, (3) 38, Omitted 7. 
Mel6ndez^Vald6s, Rosana en los fuegos ... (1) 35, (2) 33, (3) 12, Omitted 7. 
Zorrilla, A buen jues mejor testigo (part) ... (1) 35, (2) 29, (3) 29, Omitted 10. 
Totals (out of 570, all told) . . . (1) 259, (2) 145, (3) 127, Omitted 39- 

Of these, approximately two fifths have the regular binary (?) 
movement; and it should be noted that in the later rowanc^-verse 
classified above the binary lines become relatively less numerous 
than in the older verse. 

Since Italian and Spanish verses are never read by any one with 
even binary syllabic stress, the objection may well be made that my 
study of syllabic arrangements is futile. A normal 11 -syllable line 
has two phrases, and therefore only two rhythmic, or musical, 
accents, usually a primary and a secondary. A recitative 8-syllable 
line is usually uttered as one phrase, with a rhythmic accent on the 
seventh syllable; while a lyric 8-syllable line may have, beside the 
necessary accent in the seventh position, a secondary accent on the 
second, third or fourth syllable. But, beside these musical accents, 
is there a subtle, underlying binary movement of syllabic stress in 
Dante's verse, and in that of most Italian and Spanish poets? 



(1) 187, (2) 112, (3) 64. 



Elijah Clarence Hills. 



Colorado College. 




i. SEIGNOR AS VOCATIVE SINGULAR 



HE verses 2892-2901 of the Chanson de Roland (Gaston Paris, 



1 Extraits* 705-713) read as follows: 

Charles li reis revint de pasmeisons: 

Par mains lo tienent quatre de ses barons. 

Guardet a terre, veit gesir son nevot : 

Cors at gaillart, perdude at sa color, 

Torblez ses uelz, molt li sont tenebros. 

Charles lo plaint par f eit e par amor : 

"Amis Rodlanz, Dieus metet fanerae en flors, 

En paredis, entre les glorios ! 

Come en Espaigne venis a mal seignor ! 

Ja mais n'iert jorz de tci n'aie dolor. 

In his note to verse 2900, Gaston Paris says : " Ce vers n'est pas 
tres clair. II semble vouloir dire : ' Sous la conduite de quel mau- 
vais seigneur tu es venu en Espagne ! ' Ce serait un reproche que 
Charles se ferait a lui-meme." It is evident that the lamented 
French savant, not accepting Muller's interpretation (ed. of 1878) : 
Cum en Espaigne venis a mal, seignur !, substantially adopted in the 
translation of Petit de Julleville (Paris, 1878, p. 101) : Comme en 
Espagne a tort tu vins, Seigneur!, took mal to be an attribute of 
seignur. And this hesitation to assign to seignur in our verse the 
function of a vocative seems to have been shared, as far as I can 
see, by all other editors and translators. 1 

Stengel, Das altfranz. Rolandslied (1900) reads: Cum en Es- 
paigne venis a mal seignur, while Grober's text in Bibliotheca Ro- 
manica, in accordance with O, omits a, thus leaving the second 
hemistich one syllable short. Gautier, La Ch. de R. (Tours, 1883), 
and Geddes after him, take no account of seignur, the latter trans- 
lating: 'Quel malheur que tu sois venu en Espagne!' The gram- 

1 Bochmcr, Ronton. Studien, 3, 497, note, remarks concerning our passage: 
'Ich wurde den Voc Plur. festhalten, und vorher venimus mar schreiben; 
venis scheint ein aus einer Abkurzung entstandener Fehler zu sein/ This 
view is not supported either by the variants or by the context 
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marians, if we may judge from their silence, also take seigneur as 
the regular object case, Nyrop, 2, § 274, citing barun for bet (3164) 
as the only instance of the substitution of the oblique for the nomi- 
native or vocative form in the Roland, while Meyer-Lubke, RG. 2, 
§23, besides barun quotes from our epic cumpaignun 1160 (variant 
of O), and creaturs 501 (which last reference must be an error), 
and as an example of the nominative form for the oblique suer 294 
instead of seror. 

The occurrence of these irregularities in the Roland, and of 
similar cases, such as seignor for sire in Aimeri de Narbonne 
(3672), in other Old French texts (see Nyrop, /. c. §§273-274), 
supports the view that in the verse under discussion seignur serves 
in place of sire as vocative, referring to Roland, whom Charles 
addresses in this passage. The question then remains how a mat 
is to be understood. 

I have not so far come across another example of venir a mal* 
in Old French, but in the Vie de Saint Alexis (ed. G. Paris, 1872), 
str. 89 (p. 159), we find : ' Ma longe atente a grant dol est venude, 9 
and in view of such phrases as venir d rien in Modern French, of 
venire a grado in Italian, of mettre a mal in Old French (see Gode- 
f roy, Compliment, s. v. mal, s.m. ) and of metre a mal, tornar a mal 
in Old Provencal (see Levy, SW. s. v. mal), we shall hardly go 
very far wrong in assuming for our verse the phrase venir a mal 
in the sense of 'to come to grief/ 'to meet with misfortune.' In 
my opinion, therefore, Miiller interpreted the verse in question cor- 
rectly by reading: Cum en Espaigne venis a mal, Seignur f, 'To how 
unfortunate an end hast thou come in Spain, Sir ! ' 

2. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ORATE 

In his recent publication Liqbes de PhUologia Portuguesa (Lis- 
boa, 191 1 ), Leite de Vasconcellos (p. 63) discusses the Portuguese 
vulgar form zorates which, as he correctly says, is due to the addi- 
tion of the s of dos (in : casa dos orates) to orates. As regards the 
etymology of orate, the author properly receives with doubt the 
reference of this word, in the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 
to the Greek 'oparrp, but offers no explanation of his own. 

"To my knowledge the instance offered by our Chanson is not dted any- 
where. 
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Leaving aside the theories of Covarrubias (1611) and his suc- 
cessors (Nebrija does not have the word), we may record here the 
ingenious idea of the late W. I. Knapp (ed. of E. P. Bazan's 
Pascual Lopez, Boston, 1905, p. 207) that orate is "the Latin im- 
perative plural — ' pray/ ' beg/ used by the keepers of old in derision 
of their victims," an idea which has quite the flavor of Priscian's 
derivation of caelebs from caelestis (caelestium vitam ducens). 
The few notes of which I dispose at this writing do not claim to be 
more than the first guide-post in the history of this term : The word 
orate came to the western part of the Peninsula from Aragon 
(whose official language Catalan was from 1 137-1479)/ and is 
identical with the Old Catalan orat, ' foe/ Provencal aurat, aurada 
(see, e. g., Levy, SW., s. v.). According to Teodoro Llorente, Va- 
lencia (in Espana, sus Monumentos y Artes, etc. Barcelona, 1887- 
1889, vol. 1, 627-629), the first Home for the Insane in the Peninsula 
was founded in Valencia in 1409 (Casa dels Ignocents de Valencia), 
and was next followed by one in Saragossa in 1425 called Casa de 
Orates* 

The earliest examples of the occurrence of orate in Spanish 
authors which I can give at present, are from Torres Naharro 
(fabout 1530), who uses the word both in Castilian and in Catalan 
dialogues. Thus 1, 275 (Libros de Antano) : 



'Most likely since 1469, in the wake of Ferdinand of Aragon and his fol- 
lowers. 

'The Taschtnworttrbuch der Katal. u. deutsch. Spracht (Berlin, Langen- 
scheidt, ion) still registers orat, and also the adage: "Infant y orat diuhen la 
▼eritat," but Mr. Foulche-Ddbosc writes roe that boig is now the current ex- 
pression in place of orat. 

•In Seville (1436) and Toledo (1483) the name of these asylums seems at 
first to have been Hospital de los Inoctntes (see /. c, 629, note 1). 



No te lo hagan creer, 
Deiate d'esos debates. 
Cuidas que somos orates? 



Ibid., 323 : 



Vos no veis que os dice orate 
Y a nosotros gente boba? 



Ibid., 370: 



Cap de tali 

Tots serem 4 la cabal 
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Puig que veig tola experiencia; 
Que ni ha foils en Portogal 
Com orats ni ha en Valencia. 4 



3. PORTUGUESE ENDOUTO AND RELATED FORMS 

In the same work, p. 25, Leite reprints from the Revue His- 
panique 4 (1897), 212 an article on the word endouto in the adage : 



taking endouto here to mean 'vestido' (past part, of vestir) and 
to be derived from inductus (cf. Latin: inducere calceum, etc.). 
Leite makes no reference to the fact that, in Z. f. r. Ph., 19 (1895), 
S35, 1 this very adage was adduced by Madame Vasconcellos in illus- 
tration of the use of adoito, which form in her version takes the 
place of endouto. Both the obvious meaning of the proverb in 
question: 'He who has not become accustomed to breeches, is 
chafed by the seams,' and the variant adoito =adductus indicate 
that endouto here signifies, not 'vestido, 9 but ' costumado,' and that 
the case in question should have been considered in connection with 
the phrase era endouto listed by Leite himself in Dialect os inter- 
amnenses (Porto, 1886) and there rendered by era costume (induc- 
tus), an instance not even referred to in the article under discussion, 
though cited by the present writer in Liederbuch des Konigs Denis 
(Halle, 1894), p. 173 (from Bluteau, Appendix to the Supplemento 
of his Dictionary) and Z. f. r. Ph., 32, 394, note 2. In addition to 
this example of the use of endouto, it would have been profitable to 
examine the locutions ser endoito, aver doito, duito collected in 
Liederbuch, p. 120 and Z. f. r. Ph., I. c, and in the latter place inter- 
preted as signifying ' to be experienced, accustomed/ ' to have expe- 
rienced/ a sense which, as there stated, also attaches to the Spanish 
forms ducho, duecho found in Gongalo de Berceo's Mil., 149, and 
also in a number of other Spanish texts quoted by Pietsch, Mod. 

4 See also /. c, p. 145, 146, and orada, oradura, p. 20a 

a This is an article with which Leite, p. 19 of his book and elsewhere, claims 
to be very familiar. See the review of the Lic£es in Modern Language Notes 
of May, 1912. 



Quern bragas nao ha emdouto, 
As costuras lhe fazem no jo, 
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Phil., 7, 53-54.* To these instances may here be added from Re- 
vista lusitana, 7,210, doito, 'costumbre' (mod. Galician), also /. c, 
11, 193, doutiar, doutto, 'cultivar/ 'cultivo' (Bai&o), and from 
Petri Hispani, Vocabulista (ed. Lagarde, 1883, p. 207) ducho o 
acostumbrado, Arab. ' dari dariun.' 8 It is evident, therefore, that in 
the adage discussed by Dr. Leite endouto has the same meaning as 
in the other Portuguese and Spanish cases of aver doito, haber 
ducho, duecho here referred to. We may conjecture that in the more 
or less indefinite significations in which some of these forms seem 
to appear in Portuguese, we have an echo of that interaction of 
doclre and dUcire suggested by Diez, EWb., II, 564, and recently 
by Morf, Archiv f. d. St. d. N. Spr., 1910, vol. 125, p. 269. A 
systematic study of the vernacular, and especially of the Latin docu- 
ments of medieval Spain would doubtless shed much light on this, 
as on many other questions. 



Yale University. 

'Another example of ducho {duecho) has since been adduced by Pietsch in 
Mod. Phil, 9, 42a As regards the reply there made by Mr. Pietsch to my criti- 
cism in Romanic Review, 2, 334, it is hardly convincing, especially in view of 
such statements as the following (p. 417) : " Why I should be charged with 
piecing together two notes and a shred of the passage to which they are ap- 
pended, when the attachment of the notes to the passage in question is the 
work of Mr. Lang himself, I do not understand"; and (p. 418, note 1): 
" Menendez Pidal [Mr. Lang accepts my silent correction of ' Pidal ' to ' Menen- 
dcz Pidal/]." 

'Two other representatives of Latin ductum, not thus far cited in this 
connection, may be mentioned here: Pr. Cron. Gen. 112a: Auie la cara luenga et 
sonducha (B. sondecha). Cf. Latin oculi subducti.— Priebsch, Z. f. r. Ph., 19, 
p. 6 (no. 56) adduitos. Cf. ibid., p. 24, and for the same form Menendez Pidal, 
Cantor de tnio Cid, 2, s. v. aducho. 



H. R. Lang. 
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La Connaissance de la Nature et du Monde au moyen age, d'apres quelques 
icrits francais a I' usage des laics. By Ch. V. Langlois. Paris, Librairie 
Hachette et Cie, 191 1. Pp. xxiv, 401. 

We have in La Connaissance de la Nature et du Monde au moyen age the 
third and latest of the series of interesting books which Mr. Langlois has devoted 
to presenting a picture of medieval society, literature and science to modern 
readers, 1 in a way which brings that period closest to them, by analyses with 
quotations, of representative contemporaneous works written in French. And 
it is the one which has demanded the most time and labor from its author, 
both for the research incidental to writing the introductions of the several 
treatises, and the task of abridging, and choosing from, these extensive en- 
cyclopaedic works. Of the seven works in question only three have been 
edited, the recently discovered Lapidaire, and the Bestiaire of Philippe de Thaon, 
and the Trisor of Brunetto Latini;* the others have been known by more or 
less extensive analyses and extracts, and in the case of the Sidrach by an Italian 
and German translation. For this reason the book will remain for a long time 
a source to which one must refer for popular medieval conceptions, which the 
author has only exceptionally illustrated in the notes. As in the two other 
works Mr. Langlois has added to our knowledge of the authors and the works 
with which he deals; and the critic can only suggest meager supplementary 
details to the author's wide knowledge of medieval literature and bibliography. 

No such conclusion as to Philippe de Thaon's personal taste, "ayant du 
gout pour la vulgarisation scientifique" (1) should be drawn from the phrase 
(Li Cumpos, v. 227), "Car unc ne fu loee Escience celee," a commonplace in 
medieval literature. (Cf., e. g., 1. 279; Vita e Poesie di Sordello, ed. de Lollis, 
F. Michel, Flor. et Fi, XXXV; F. Wolf, Kleinere Schriften, 138; Rom. 
XXVI, 257.) In the Restor du Paon the saying is referred to an Englishman, 
"et si dist li Englois" (Hugues Capet, XVII, n.). The Computus of Thurkil 
to which Philippe refers as a source (II, n. 2), was published twenty years ago, 
and the date of its composition has been recently shown to be before 11 17 
(Haslrins, Engl. Hist. Rev., XXVIII, 101). The story of the whale being mis- 
taken for an island (42, 88, 367) has passed into literature under so many forms, 

1 Articles of Mr. Langlois on the same general subject, which are, perhaps, 
not as well known as they should be, are, " La societe du moyen age d'apres les 
fableaux" (Rev. bleue, XLVTII, 227, 285)); "La literature goliardique" (lb., 
L, 807; LI, 175); "Les Melancolies de Jehan du Pin" (ib., LXXXI, 805); 
M Les Anglais au moyen age d'apres les sources franchises" (Rev. hist., LIU 



•Has Mr. Langlois some new and unpublished evidence to substantiate his 
statement that the name was Latino (328), or is he merely falling into an 
old error, of which the falsity has been shown numberless times in the last 
forty years? 
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that a reference to the most complete study of it would have been appropriate 
(Runeburg, Mim. de la Soc. nio-philol. de Helsingfors, III, 343; cf. Plummer, 
Zeit. f. celt. Phil, V, 136, n. 2; Schulze, Zeit. f. torn. Phil., XXX, 264). 

Mr. Langlois has shown that there is every reason to believe that a certain 
Gossuin was the author of the Image du Monde. But what he has not brought 
out clearly enough is the author's connection with the Benedictine abbey of 
Saint-Arnoul at Metz. Gossuin tells his readers that he found there the Latin 
texts of his account of the wanderings of St Brendan, the stories Del phi- 
losophe qui descrit comment Nature fist un homme and Del philosophe qui ocist 
sa mere par sa parole, and his account of Charlemagne (50, 55-6). It has 
been pointed out that the first of these works was an uncontaminated 
version of the Navigatio S. Brandani (Plummer, op. cit~, 141) ; P. Meyer 
has noted the use of the Anticlaudianus of Alain de Lille made in the second, 
and of Eginhard's Vita Karolini Magni in the fourth (Rom., XXI, 490-1, 498), 
and the third is taken from the prologue of the dialogue in which Secundus 
Philosophus plays a part (ed. K. Bachmann, Philologus, XLVT, 388-90), of 
which there is extant a tenth century manuscript, coming from Saint-Arnoul 
(Cat. gin. des mss. des bibliotheques des Dipartements, V (1872), 146. We 
have no longer the Saint-Arnoul manuscript of the Vita Karolini Magni, as we 
have that of a minor work of the same author, the Translatio SS. Marcellini et 
Petri, in an almost perfect copy (MGH. XV, 1, 238), but we may be sure that 
the library of the abbey, the resting place of Hildegard, the wife of Charlemagne, 
Louis the Pious, and Drogon, archbishop of Metz, his sons (Rom., XXI, 492, 
497; MGH., XXIV, 24) contained such a popular work, as well as Thegan's 
Vita Ludovici pii and another French chronicle of which Gossuin made use 
(Rom., XXI, 491-3). Further the abbey of Saint-Arnoul was the home of 
the different versions of the Annates Mettenses, in which these earlier chron- 
icles were used (B. V. Simson, Neues Archw, XXIV, 399 ff.; XXV, 177 ff.)» 
and in one of which undue space is given to the death of Robert d^Artois^ 
(MGH., XXIV, 522), the patron to whom the Image was first dedicated (59-60). 
Is it not more than a mere coincidence that the brother of St Louis, who sub- 
sidized the encyclopaedic work (1244-54) of Vincent de Beauvais (£. Boutaric, 
Rev. des quest, hist., XVII, 20-1), should have patronized a similar work? 
And would not a reference to the necrology of the abbey (Cat, 89) give some 
information about Gossuin? 

One would be inclined to believe that Gossuin took his account of Dionys- 
ius the Areopagite's observations on the eclipse of the sun on the day of the cru- 
cifixion (101), from the life of that apocryphal saint, written by Hilduin, the 
chaplain of Louis the Pious (Migne, P. L., CXXII, 1032-3), of which there 
was a copy at Saint-Arnoul (Cat., 163), and to attribute Gossuin's statement that 
it was Dionysius, astounded at the phenomenon, who built the altar "To the 
Unknown God," and had to wait until St. Paul explained the mystery, to a 
misunderstanding of the passage, if the same detail were not found in Hrots- 
witha's versification of Hilduin's work (Passio S. Dion., ed. Winter f eld, 17 ff). 
Or were both indebted for this detail to an addition to, or gloss on, the text in 
the manuscript used by them? It is more probable that Gossuin took the 
"Paroles" of Ptolemy he cites, from the collection of apothegms found at the 
beginning of some manuscripts of his favorite Almagest (F. Boll, Anglia, XXI, 
229), than from the Dicta philosophorum as P. Meyer thought (Rom., XXI, 
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487). He was not only indebted to the Historia orientalis of Jacques de Vitry 
for his information on natural history; he was inspired by, if he did not merely 
translate the same author's favorable opinion of the Minorites, and attack upon 
ill-living prelates in his Historia occidentals (cf. 60, n. 5, 75; Hist, occ, ed. F. 
Moschus, chs. 5 and 32, pp. 270, 349). 

The Image du Monde was translated into English (66) by Caxton, who 
adopted a considerable part of the prologue of the second redaction, without 
acknowledgment, and modelled his engravings after the manuscript illumina- 
tions, printed it twice, in 1481 and c 1490, under the title of The Mirroure of 
the Worlde (W. Blades, William Caxton, 2d ed. 226-8, 349). It was reprinted 
by Lawrence Andrewe in 1527 {Hand List of Printers, 1501-1556. Bibliograph- 
ical Soc, II). Mr. Langlois has at one point (91) either followed a manuscript 
which omitted, or he himself has omitted, the localities of certain natural 
marvels of which de Vitry was the source (Hist, or., ch. 92, pp. 216-7). The 
ever-burning mountain was Aetna, which Gossuin himself climbed up; the rain- 
making fountain was the famous one in the forest of Broceliande in Brittany: 



If in the first redaction Gossuin does not refer specifically to the English as 
"caudati," he found authority for the statement in Jacques de Vitry, who has 
been cited in Stimmung's study of the tradition (Studi . . . dedicati a Pio Rajna, 
475). On the other hand, the French writer in locating the bernacle "devers 
Yrlande," consonant as it is with the general Occidental tradition (F. Liebrecht, 
Gervasius v. Tilbury, 163 ; Benf ey, Occ. u. Or., Ill, 189 ; Gaster, Germania, XXVI, 
208; Liebrecht, XXVII, 377), shows that there is a misreading in the Latin 
"In Flandrie." It is curious to find Gossuin (87) repeating de Vitry's item 
(ch. 79), that St. George was the battle cry of the Georgians, when it was used 
by the English and French in the third Crusade fifty years before the date of 
the French work (Matzke, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XVIII, 155; XIX, 449). 

Schonbach in articles written later than that which Mr. Langlois cites 
(118), has given the more precise dates 1230-5, to the period of Berthold von 
Regensberg's study under Bartholomew (Wien. Sitsungsb., CLIV, Part 1, 14; 
CLV, Part 5, 3, 5), and conjectured that he used the De proprietatibus as early as 
1240 (ib., CLV, I, 16). Trevisa's English translation (123) dated February 6, 
1384, was first printed towards the end of the fifteenth century by Wynkyn de 
Worde (E. G. Duff, Hand List, I, 3), and reprinted by Berthelet in 1535, but 
Shakespeare was not acquainted with Bartholomew's work through this version 
of it, but through Stephen Batman's revision of it, published in 1582. Refer- 
ence should have been made (126, n. 2) to Steinschneider's recent bibliog- 
raphy on the work of Maschallah (ZDMG., LIII, 434), and not to his early publi- 
cation. Ysaac Judaeus, the author of the Dictarium, lived in the ninth and not 
in the seventh century (137 n.). The section treating "des arbres, des herbes, 
des fruits et des semences" (167) is taken from the apocryphal Aristotelian work 
De plantis, translated into Arabic by Isaac b. Honein, corrected by Thabit b. 
Korra, and translated into Latin by Alfred de Sereshel (A. Thomas, Bull, his p., 



En Bretaigne i. a, ce dist on, 
Une fontaine e .i. perron. 
Quant om gette de l'eve 
Si vente et pluet et rechiet jus. 



(B. N. Ms. fr. 1882, fol. 162, col. 1). 
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VI, 23-4). No commentary on this book by the astronomer Albumasar has been 
pointed out (Steinschneider, Die arab. Obersetsungen aus Griech. Beth. d. Cen~ 
tralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, XII, 102; Wien. Sitzungsb., ch. I, Part I, 35-8). 

In all probability Bartholomew made use of the work of Sereshel, which 
was utilized by Vincent (Boutaric, op. ci/., 25-7), in a manuscript in which it 
was wrongly attributed to Albumasar. One can get a far better idea of ele- 
mentary arithmetic of the thirteenth century from the most popular Algorismus 
of John of Holy wood, which has been edited by Halliwell (1841) and Enestrom 
(1897), than from the anonymous treatise of no repute, written in French (177). 

Mr. Langlois has shown clearly the worthlessness as evidence of the 
preface of the Sidrach, and the mistake modern scholars have made in accept- 
ing as such a fiction based upon phrases in translations from the Arabic. To one 
of these, the Secreta secretorum, the Sidrach was indebted, not only for the 
questions on physiognomy in the amplified editions (258) but also for certain 
questions and their answers in the original . version, such as those on warfare 
(228, 251), a subject discussed in the chapter De ordine e multitudine bellatorum. 
Mr. Langlois considers that the Image du Monde inspired parts of only the am- 
plified Sidrach (195-6). But it is quite clear for any one who compares three 
works, the Historia orientalis of J. de Vitry, and the two French encyclo- 
pedias, that the Sidrach' s account of the inhabitants of India (213-5) is largely 
borrowed, and that of the wonderful springs (226), entirely taken from Gos- 
suin's work (Le Roux de Lincy, Livre des Ligendes, 207 ff., 81-2, 87, 91, 95-6). 
As the Image was only completed in 1247, no other evidence is necessary to 
reject the date of 1243, which is given in the preface of the Sidrach as the 
date of its translation into French. The author may have once lived in one of 
the Latin kingdoms of the Orient, but there can be no doubt but that when 
he wrote his compilation he was living in France in a religious community 
where he was able to use a considerable collection of books, which at once sug- 
gested a forgery and furnished him with the material for it. 

The author was not indebted in any way to the work of Priscian the Philos- 
opher (184), which was known to others, and utilized by Vincent (Boutaric, op. 
dt. t 33~5)» hut it is clear that he owed the dialogue framework of his composi- 
tion, and much of his information to the anonymous (Haureau, Notices et Extr., 
V, 266) Elucidarium. Beginning with one of the introductory questions on the 
omnipresence of God (207, 17: Libr. I, cap. 3; Migne, P. L., CLXXII, 1111 CD) 
down to the last questions on the Anti-Christ, Judgment Day, and the hap- 
piness of the blessed (263, 1-19: Libr. Ill, capp. 10, 12 and 16, coll. 1163, 4, 5, 9), 
the French work is dependent on its Latin model for the material, if not for the 
sequence and continuity of its questions. One of the principal subsidiary 
sources the author used to make a secular work out of this glorified catechism 
was a very different work, the Philosophia mundi of Guillaume de Conches (cf. 
Haureau, Singular it es historiques, 237 ff.) to which he is particularly indebted 
for his physiological and psychological information, "les questions d'obstetrique 
et de gynea>logie" (208, 14: IV, 33; Migne, P. L., CLXXII, 08c; 209, 5: IV, 
32, 93B; 211, 26: IV, 10, 88D; 220, 25: IV, 1, 85A; 221, 16-22: III, 4, 8 and 10, 
76B, 77D, 78B; 221, 29-30: III, 16, 82C; 222, 9: HI, 10, 73B; 236, 17: IV, 26, 
06; 238, 20: IV, 16, 00D; 241, 23: 32-3, 93; 248, 3: IV, 17, 90-1; 252, 4: IV, 
9, 88C). He used in connection with this work the later work of the autEor, 
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the Philosophic Secunda, written in dialogue form, in which alone one might 
find the answers and questions on the change of color, and the loss of hair 
(239-40: S. P., capp. XIV-XV; V. Cousin, Outrages inid. d'Abilard, 670). On 
the other hand the Phil. Sec. does not contain the chapters on the antipodes 
(220-1, 231: P. M., IV, 3, the tides and the winds (221, 26: III, 14, 

80-1 ; 248, 1 : III, 15, 81, cf. C. Jourdain, Excursions hist. . . . d trovers le Moyen 
Age, 35, 51), and the deluge (222, 13: III, 20, 83-4). 

Use was also made in the composition of the Sidrach of the Introducto- 
rium in astronomiom of Albumasar in his account of the influence of the planets 
and the signs of the zodiac on mankind (240, 243; cf. 167, n.; Modern Philol- 
ogy, IX, 342). No earlier version has been pointed out of the twelve points 
of a good horse (254; cf. R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, III, 33, Schonbach, 
Wiener Sitsungsb., CLV, Part V, 38; Mod. Phil., VI, 440; Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXVII, 125), and the mention of the curious Indian prenuptial custom antedates 
by a century what has been considered the earliest (214, 23; W. Mertz, Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, 195, 270; Bonner, Classical Phil., VI, 402). As there are 
several references to "la mer beteV (90, 223, 226) should not Mr. Langlois 
have explained the term as a translation of the "marc concretum" of the 
Imago mundi (I, 36, Migne, P. L., (XXXII, 132C), which derived it in turn 
from the Latin translation of Chalcidius of Plato's Timaeus, and should he not 
have indicated some of the bibliography on the belief in the Middle Ages (cf., 
e. g. t Gachet, Glossaire, 63; Lowes, Mod. Phil., Ill, 43)? If a copy of the 
Sidrach is found in England as early as 1319-22 (Archaeol. Rev., II, 345, 349) , 
towards the end of the same century Gower in his Mirour de Vhomme refers 
to Ecclesiastkus as Sidrac, as others had done before him (198, n. 2). 

Mr. Langlois has added two definite bits of information to the little known 
of the dialogue of Placides et Titneo. He has found a copy of it in a manu- 
script dating from 1303 and has pointed out that there are two versions of it, 
differing in the way they end. Of these that of B., represented in its fullest 
form in the MS. de la Gruthuyse, Mr. Langlois rightly considers to belong to 
the original work. If the authors of both endings are indebted to the Image du 
Monde (296, cf. 101-2: 295, 314-5), only that of B. makes use of the same work 
of Guillaume de Conches (322, 21-4, and n.: P.M., IV, 11, 89A; IV, 14, 89D), 
which is an important source of the first part (282, 11-17: IV, 1, 83A; 286, 4-16: 
III, 16-17, 82, 1, 21, 49D; 289, 5: IV, 7, 88A; 289, 9; IV 29, 97B-C: 290, 4; IV, 7, 
88B; 290, 6: IV, 34, 98D; 291, 3: IV, 32-3, 08C-D; 292, 8: IV, 14, 89D; 293, 
9: IV, 23, 94r-5; 293, 11: IV, 10, 88; 294, 2: IV, 11, 89, A-B). Further cer- 
tain questions had their source in the Philosophia Secunda (285, 16-17: 5. P., 
cap. XXX, Ouvr. inid. d'Abilard, 675 and cf. 285, 15: cap. XX, 670; 290, 12: 
cap. XXIX, 671). Nor did the indebtedness of the author of the dialogue of 
Placides et Timeo to Guillaume de Conches end here. The latter wrote an 
extensive commentary on the Latin translation of Chalcidius, of Plato's Timaeus 
(cf. Haureau, Singularity, 242 ff.), which supplied the name of one of the in- 
terlocutors, if he appears as the master, instead of as the disciple. It must have 
been in this work, of which only fragments have been published (Ouvr. inid. 
d'Abilard, 646-657), that the French compiler found an account of the concep- 
tion of " notre Platon " in his Republic on the origin of social classes, to which 
he refers in both the first part and version B of the ending (279, n., 315, 320). A 
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slight use has been made of the Elucidarium (200, 17: I, 11, Migne, CLXXII, 
1116B; aoi, 1: I, 14, 1118B), and of the Secreta secretorum (aoi, 277, 2-5). It 
is clear that the authors both of the Sidrach and of the P la rides et Timeo, used 
a manuscript containing several manuals such as one in which are found the 
Philo sophia secunda and Philosophia tertia of Guillaume, which also contains 
the Secreta and a certain De conservation* sanitatis (Ouvr. inid., 669). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



A Societe du XVIII* Siecle has been establisht with headquarters at Paris. 
The object of the Society will be to unite who are interested in the XVTIIth 
century, whether from the literary, historical or artistic side. A review will be 
publisht, which, it is expected, will maintain an exceptionally high level of merit 
Inquiries can be adrest to Monsieur D. Mornet, 75, Avenue de Saint Mande\ 
Paris, or to the editors of the Romanic Review, 

The large and beautifully printed volume dedicated to Pio Rajna (Studi 
Letterari e Linguistici, Firenze, Enrico Aeiani ; 959 pages) has been distributed 
among the subscribers and is now on sale. 

Holiday courses intended mainly for foreiners have been conducted this 
summer at Madrid and Florence. 

Dr. Barry Cerf of the University of Wisconsin has been promoted to an 
associat professorship. 

Dr. G. T. Northup of Princeton University has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Italian and Spanish at the University of Toronto. 

Miss Madeleine Doby, B. es Lettres of the University of Paris, has been 
chosen Instructor in French at Wellesley College. 

Miss Agnes L. Johnson has been appointed Instructor in French at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana. 

Professor B. E. Young of Vanderbilt University has given courses in the 
Summer Session of Columbia University. 

Assistant Professor Irving Babbitt of Harvard University has been elected 
Professor of French literature at that institution. Assistant Professor C. H. C 
Wright of the same university has been promoted to an associat professorship. 

Assistant Professor Gilbert Chinard of Brown University has accepted an 
assistant professorship in French at the University of California. He will teach 
in the Summer Session of the University of Chicago. 

The adress of the Bureau Bibliographique for Rome and the Provincia di 
Roma is Via E. Q. Visconti 49, Rome, Italy, care of Dr. H. Celani. The bureau 
will undertake researches in the public archives and libraries of the region at 
terms to be fixed by correspondence. Bibliografical collations are offerd at 5 
francs ; paleografical collations at 10 francs. The Libreria delta Voce, Florence, 
Piazza Davanzati, offers to prepare special bibliografies for scholars in special 
subjects, and to furnish the books and MS. copies or facsimiles. 

Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, of Harvard University, has been appointed Associat- 
Professor of Romance languages at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi, who has been Instructor in Romance languages at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted a similar position at Harvard 
University. 

Mr. R. E. Rockwood is Instructor in Romance languages at Ohio State 
University. Mr. O. F. Bond has been appointed Assistant in the department at 
the same institution. 
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CHAUCER'S FIRST MILITARY SERVICE— A STUDY OF 
EDWARD THIRD'S INVASION OF 
FRANCE IN 1359-60 

I 

CHAUCER'S first military service, at the age of twenty or 
thereabouts, has special significance as his earliest entry into 
something like public life. The French invasion of 1359-60, in 
which the young poet to be then took part, was also one of unusual 
experiences. In this expedition, it will be remembered, he was 
taken prisoner, to be ransomed after some weeks by King Edward 
as we know from well-established record. The importance, there- 
fore, of this first knightly adventure, or misadventure, in the life of 
the young Chaucer makes it worthy of a more extended notice than 
it has yet received. Besides, the bare facts which we have hitherto 
known have not been as fully illustrated as is possible from the his- 
torical materials of the time. 

To understand the conditions of this episode in Chaucer's life 
we must bear in mind the extraordinary successes of Edward III 
in the early part of the Hundred Years' War. The mastery of the 
sea had been gained by the great naval victory of Sluys, June 24, 
x 340> probably the year of Chaucer's birth, and the scarcely less 
celebrated overthrow of the Spanish fleet off Winchelsea, August 
2 9> I 35°- The fortunate victory of Crecy had been won in August 
1346, and the famous battle of Poitiers almost exactly a decade later, 
or in September 1356. In this splendid victory of the Black Prince 
King John of France had been captured and a truce for two years 
was arranged March 23, 1357. Two months later the captured 
king of France graced a Roman triumph in the streets of London. 
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The boy Chaucer, probably born in the year of the victory at 
Sluys, must certainly have remembered something of the great 
fight of Crecy. Surely, as he grew older, he would have heard how 
the English king had barely escaped at the perilous passage of the 
Somme, and how the overwhelming numbers of the French king 
had then been beaten by the military genius of the great Edward. 
Perhaps, also, in these early years the boy was fired with youthful 
ardor as he heard of the Ordinance of Normandy, newly discov- 
ered at Caen just before the battle of Crecy, and the terrible purpose 
of the French " to annihilate the English nation and language." 1 At 
least Edward cleverly used that famous document to inspire hatred 
of its makers and incidentally enlarge his own armies. Nor is it 
unlikely that Chaucer would have heard the well-known story of the 
siege and fall of Calais when he was a boy of seven, and the saving 
of her haltered burgesses by the chivalry of Sir Walter Manny and 
the humanity of the queen. 

When, just ten years later, Crecy was followed by Poitiers 
Chaucer, a youth of sixteen, was old enough to observe personally 
the preparations of Henry, duke of Lancaster, for the new invasion 
of France, and to follow the fortunes of the Black Prince as tidings 
were brought to England. Nor can there be reasonable doubt that 
the future poet, on a May morning of 1357, the captive King 
John of France, mounted on a finely caparisoned white charger, pass 
London bridge and make his slow way, through countless throngs, 
to Westminster palace some time after midday. 2 What London 
youth of spirit could have been absent from such a spectacle ! Be- 
sides, that Chaucer was in London at this time is practically certain. 
Already in the service of Elizabeth, countess of Ulster, wife of 
Edward Ill's son Lionel, he was provided with clothes as a member 

1 Longman, Life and Times of Edward III, I, 246; Rolls of Parliament, II, 
216-7. In the latter the purpose is expressed in the words "a destruire et 
anientier tote la nation et la lange Engleys." Edward ordered the Ordinance 
read to the London people by the archbishop of Canterbury. 

*Oeuvres de Froissart, ed. by Kervyn de Lettenhove, Chroniques, VI, 13. 
The day is uncertain, though Walsingham (Historia Anglicana, I, 283) says May 
24, the date also given by Villani. Froissart's account gives no date but em- 
phasizes the great preparations ordered by the English king, the gilds appearing 
in their regalia. Beside the French king rode the Black Prince on a little black 
hackney. 
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of the countess's household not only in April, but as late as May 
20, 1357, 8 perhaps for this very occasion of King John's unwilling 
entrance to the capital of his conqueror. 

Two years later, when the truce of Bordeaux was about to ex- 
pire, it was extended first into April and then to June 24, in vain 
hopes of peace being made permanent. Even in January 1358, 
urged by Pope Innocent VI as mediator, preliminaries for such a 
peace were prepared, but were rejected at Paris. Though the 
States General met, the influence of Charles of Navarre, who him- 
self wished to be king of France, prevented the acceptance of the 
terms proposed. 4 A year later the English king, with slight regard 
for the helpless position of his royal captive, opened negotiations 
with King John himself. On the very day that the original truce 
would have expired, March 24, 1359, the captive monarch and the 
English king signed a treaty in London. 5 It was a shameless treaty 
for France. Though Edward renounced his claim to the French 
throne,, he was to have most of northern France either directly or 
as suzerain. In addition 4,000,000 golden crowns were to be paid 
for King John's redemption, the princes of the blood being hostages 
for the ransom. 

Such a treaty, dismembering their country as they felt, was ab- 
horrent to the French people. A storm of indignation followed. 
The anger of the French showed itself in harsh treatment, even 
murder of English merchants in France and Flanders. 6 The 
States General, again assembled to consider these new conditions, 
preferred to endure their hard estate rather than lose so large a part 
of their country, even for the person of their king. Such an answer 
was therefore sent to England by the regent of France, Charles, 
duke of Normandy, and Edward on his part then resolved on war. 
" He would enter France with a most powerful army," he said, " and 

* Life Records of Chaucer (Chaucer Soc), II, 152. 

4 At first there was much hope of a peace which might have altered the his- 
tory of Europe for a century. Knighton records the rejoicing of the pope: 
" Interim redeunt nuncii de curia papae dicentes papam et totam curiam laetam 
fore de concordia et suum assensum praebuisse." — Chronicon, II, 103. 

0 For the terms see Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, I, 286. 

f Knighton, Chronicon, II, 105. 
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remain there until there was an end of the war by an honorable and 
satisfactory peace." 7 



Edward immediately set on foot extraordinary preparations for 
this new invasion of France. "He began making more splendid 
preparations than he had ever done before " are the words of Frois- 
sart. 8 Nor was the enthusiasm less considerable among the people. 
The former victories were to be repeated or perhaps eclipsed. Men 
flocked to the standard with unparalleled enthusiasm. Froissart's 
description has been often quoted : 

"Chacuns s'apareilla au mieux qu'il peut, et n'y demora nuls 
escuiers, ne chevaliers, ne horns d'onneur qui fust haities, de l'aage 
de entre xx ans a lx ans, en Engleterre, qui ne fuist honteux de 
demorer ou pays, . . . siques pries tout li conte, li baron, li chevalier 
et li escuier dou pays d'Engleterre vinrent a Douvres 9 a grant vol- 
lente apries leur seigneur, si richement montes et appareillies qu'il 
peurent, excepte chiaux que li roys et ses conssaux avoient ordonne 
et estaubli pour garder ses castiaux et ses baliages, ses mairies, ses 
offisses et ses pors de mer." 10 

Some idea of the magnitude of the preparations may be gained 
from their effect upon the continental peoples. Edward's military 

'Froissart, Chron., VI, 184: "II entreroit si puissamment ou royaumme dc 
Franche et y demourroit tant qu'il aroit fin de guerre ou bonne pes 4 son plaisir 
et a son honneur." In this part of the Chronicles Froissart is largely dependent 
upon Les vrayes chroniques of Jehan le Bel. For example, this account of 
Edward Ill's purpose in the war and the gathering of the forces is based upon 
chap. CIV of Le Bel (vol. II, p. 245, in ed. of Polain). The same chapter includes 
the account of the gathering of the continental auxiliaries, an account which 
Froissart follows almost word for word. On the other hand, for the whole cam- 
paign Froissart gives much more material than Le Bel. I have therefore fol- 
lowed the former, noting such differences of the latter as seemed important 

• Chron., VI, 184 : " Si fist commencier a f aire le plus grant appareil que on 
euist oncques veu f aire en celui pays pour guerrier." Cf . also VI, 202 : " Vous 
aves bien chy-dessus oy compter quel appareil li roys engles faisoit pour venir en 
France, et estoit si grans et si gros que oncques devant, ne apries, on ne vit le 
pareil en Engleterre." 

•Thomas Gray's Scalacronico (p. 86), the continuator of Higden's Poly- 
chronicon (Appendix to vol. VIII, 409), and Walsingham (Hist. Anglicana, I, 
287) say Sandwich some ten miles away, but the inconsistency is only apparent. 
Higden also says the gathering of the army was as early as August 15, the feast 
of the Assumption. 

» Chron., VI, 216-17. 
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genius was acknowledged in all Europe. One proof of this is the 
offer to him of the imperial crown soon after the battle of Crecy. 
Now the fame of his new project spread rapidly in foreign countries, 
and as a result soldiers of fortune and adventurous knights of many 
lands assembled at Calais. Froissart is again our informant that 

" Pluiseurs baron et chevalier de Tempire d' Alemagne, qui au- 
trefois Tavoient servi, s'avancierent grandement pour estre en celle 
armee, et se pourveirent bien estoffeement de chevaus et de harnas, 
cescuns dou mieuls qu'il peut selonch son estat, et s'en vinrent, dou 
plus tost qu'il peurent, par les costieres de Flandres, devers Calais." 11 

Knighton adds to this that Sir Walter Manny of Hainault had 
brought with him from Germany, Hungary, and other places 1,500 
well-armed men. 12 Thomas Gray also speaks in particular of the 
marquis of Meissen, with a great number of Germans who had 
come to aid the king. 13 

It was more natural that people of nearer countries should seek 
to follow the English king. With these neighbors on the continent 
England had most intimate relations. From Hainault Edward had 
married his queen. The Flemings and Brabanters were bound to 
the English by close commercial interests. From these countries, 
therefore, it was especially likely that many should offer themselves 
for the war, and what war always meant in those days, boundless 
opportunity for plunder and passion. 

The eagerness with which foreign adventurers sought service 
under Edward may be judged from their haste to join the expedi- 
tion. As already noted the truce of Bordeaux had been extended 
to the feast of St. John, or June 24. 14 It was not until August 12 

u Chron., VI, 203, the second redaction, but only slightly more explicit than 
the first. 

u Chron., II, 105. 

" Scalacronica, p. 187 : " Le markeis de Mise ove tout plein des Allemaunz qi 
illoeques estoint venuz en eide du dit roi." It is interesting to remember in this 
connection that in 1373 Friedrich, later margrave or marquis of Meissen, became 
betrothed to Anne of Bohemia, who finally married Richard II, Edward Ill's 
grandson. 

"Here may be noted another probable incident in Chaucer's life. On Sun- 
day, May 19 of this year 1359, the young John of Gaunt, earl of Richmond, 
married Blanche, daughter of Henry, duke of Lancaster. The marriage took 
place at Reading, but it seems impossible that Chaucer should not have been 
present in the retinue of the countess of Ulster. There, too, the young poet 
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that the king, in a letter to the archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
proclaimed the failure of peace negotiations, and asked for the 
prayers of the church for the success of the new war. 15 Yet so 
eager were the foreign adventurers to fight under Edward that by 
the first of August "tout chil seigneur alemant, missenaire, has- 
begnon, braibenchon, haynuyer et flamencq, povres et riches 1,1 6 
reached Calais to meet the English king. 

So numerous were these soldiers of fortune that they soon be- 
came troublesome in the English-French city. 17 The trouble was 
partly due to the delay of Edward himself, and the consequent ex- 
pense which these strangers were incurring. How serious affairs 
became is indicated by Knighton, in telling of the coming of Sir 
Walter Manny and his company: 

"Venerunt ad Calesiam et cum introissent villam, tractaverunt 
villam ad suum placitum. Acceperunt hospitia et ejecerunt Anglos 
et quosdam occiderunt, et ultra mensuram multa magistralia exer- 
cuerunt." 18 

The result was that about October first 19 it was necessary to send 
over to Calais Duke Henry of Lancaster to keep the adventurers in 
order. 

The plan by which the duke of Lancaster brought peace to much 

must have seen the three days of jousting celebrating the event Even if Chaucer 
were not at Reading to see the marriage of the two who were to be the subject 
of his first poem which can be accurately dated, he surely saw the London tourna- 
ment in honor of the marriage. That also lasted three days and there, according 
to tradition, the king himself, his four sons, and nineteen of the principal nobles 
of England, wearing the city's cognizance, held the field against all comers. So 
at any rate it proved when, to the joy of all London, the supposed mayor, sheriffs 
and aldermen revealed themselves as the sovereign and his company. This tradi- 
tion is given in Armitage-Smith's John of Gaunt (p. 15), based on Barnes's 
History of Edward III. 

""Novit Deus," he says of the failure, "delusi fuimus inaniter et vexati. H 
Rymer's Fadera, VI, 134. 

* Froissart, Chron., VI, 203. 

11 Froissart, Chron., VI, 204: "Se li rois d'Engleterre fust adont venus, ne 
arrives 4 Calais, il ne se seuist ou herbergier, ne ses gens, fors ou chastiel, car li 
corps de le ville estoit tous pris." 

"Chron., II, 105. 

* Froissart, Chron., VI, 205, gives the date as " environ le feste Saint-Remy 
that is Oct 1. Higden {Continuation of Polychronicon) says "circa festum 
Sancti Michaelis," while Knighton (Chronicon) says "post festum Sancti 
Michaelis." 
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distressed Calais was simplicity itself. The adventurers from many 
lands had been attracted by no exalted motive. They had gathered 
for but one purpose, hope of plunder and the satisfaction of such 
baser passions as war in the middle ages made easily possible. 
Knowing this the duke of Lancaster offered them such opportunity 
as they had hoped for on a larger scale with the English king. He 
told them that he intended " making an excursion into France to see 
what he could find," 20 and he made it easy for them to pay the debts 
they had already contracted by lending each a sum of money. As a 
result there marched out of Calais with the duke " about one thou- 
sand men with armor, without counting the archers or footmen." 
The latter probably exceeded the men at arms several times, so that 
we may well believe Froissart's remaining bit of description : " They 
set out from Calais in a magnificent train." 21 So numerous were 
the adventure loving soldiers of Europe who flocked to the standard 
of Edward in his invasion of France. 

The duke of Lancaster led the foreign host by St. Omer, past 
Bethune, and came to Mont St. Eloy, a monastic foundation two 
leagues from Arras. There they remained four days "to refresh 
themselves." The character of their refreshment, doubtless typical 
of all their war making, appears from the next significant sentence 
of Froissart: "il euissent desrobet et gastet villes et villettes sans 
fermete." 22 Thus the duke of Lancaster accomplished a two-fold 
purpose, to satisfy his too troublesome foreign friends and injure 
France as much as possible. Thus, too, he continued through the 
month of October when, on November first, across the Somme from 
Cerisy, 28 the duke learned that King Edward was already at Calais 
and wished his immediate presence. 

Froissart makes no mention of any movement from England to 
France between that of the duke of Lancaster and that of the 

"Froissart, Chron., VI, 205: "II volloit chevauchier en Franche pour veoir 
qu'il y trouveroit" 

* Froissart, Chron., VI, 205 : u Puis sc partirent dc Callais a grant noblecc, 
. . . et pooient bicn est re mille armures de tier, sans les archiers et les gens de 
piet" The sec. red. reads " II" anneures " etc. 

" Chron., VI, 206. Froissart's first version, more favorable to France, empha- 
sizes the hardships (maintes grandes mesaises) of the English because of lack 
of forage. 

" Now Censy-Gailly, on the south side of the river and about half way from 
Bray-sur-Somme to Corbie. There they found bread and wine in abundance. 
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main army under Edward. Thomas Gray, however, says that 
Roger Mortimer, earl of March, passed the sea six days before the 
king, that is on October 23. 24 He also made a raid, as the duke 
of Lancaster had done, taking the coast road to Boulogne and, after 
burning Staples at the mouth of the Canche, returned to Calais. 
This expedition helped to make secure to the English the country in 
the neighborhood of the English-French port. 



The expedition of Edward had gathered at Dover or Sandwich 
between the middle of August and October. 25 Already there had 
been collected at that place 1,100 ships for the transportation of the 
army and stores. The king was attended by his four sons, Edward 
the Black Prince, prince of Wales, Lionel, earl of Ulster, John of 
Gaunt, earl of Richmond, and Edmund, soon to be made earl of 
Cambridge. 26 With Lionel, too, must have been the young Chaucer 
who, for at least two years, had been attached to the household of the 
countess of Ulster. He must have been present, therefore, at the 
great gathering of the army near Dover when Edward proclaimed 
his purpose in the war, and passionately asserted that "he would 
die rather than not accomplish his object." He must have heard, 
too, the answering shouts of approval from the assembled host, and 
the cries of " God and Saint George " as the English embarked for 
the continent. 27 It was a wonderful experience for a young man 
on the threshold of the twenties to be thrown into one of the great 

* Scalacronica, p. 187: "Le count de la Marchc, qi passe estoit la mere vj 
jours devaunt le dit roi, fist un chevauche outre Bologne, ardy Lestapels et 
repaira." 

* The Continuation of Higden's Poly chronic on, VIII, 409 : " Hoc anno, circa 
festum Assumptionis beatae Mariae, Edwardus rex Angliae et ejus primogenitus 
princeps Walliae, dux Lancastrian et omnes fere proceres Angliae cum exercitu 
equitum et sagitta riorum, congregatis circa mille curribus, apud portum de Sand- 
wich aliquandiu sunt morati." 

"Froissart, Chron., VI, 219. Other chroniclers confirm Froissart. Le Bel 
says the king had with him " le prince de Galles et ses deux f reres " (Chroniquts, 
II, 254). Les grandes chroniques de France (chap. CXIX) say, "le prince de 
Galles, son ainsne fils, et autres de ses fils, M while the Chronique des quatre 
Premiers Valois (p. 100) enumerates " le prince de Galles, due de Lenquastre, et 
les enfans du dit roy d'Angleterre." There was still one son, Thomas of Wood- 
stock, then five years of age, to be left as nominal guardian of the kingdom. 

* Froissart, Chron., VI, 217. 
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international conflicts of the age, especially as he was surrounded by 
all the glamour of war for one connected with the court. 

Edward reached Calais in the last week of October. According 
to Gray it was Monday, 28 which was the twenty-eighth of the 
month. According to Froissart it was " two days before the feast 
of All Saints," or October 30. 29 Perhaps the slight differences in 
the chroniclers merely cover the differences in time between the 
arrival of the king and the rest of the army, which would certainly 
not have crossed and disembarked in a single day. 

King Edward remained but a few days in Calais, 80 " for he was 
desirous of marching after his cousin the duke of Lancaster," says 
Froissart. The language of the chronicler might have been much 
stronger. Even eight days could hardly have been more than suffi- 
cient for unloading the immense stores of baggage and equipment 
brought from England. The occasion for these extraordinary 
stores was the condition of the French kingdom: 

" Si estoit le pays, de grant temps avoit, si apovris et si essillies, 
et meismement il faisoit si chier temps parmi le royaulme de France 
et si grant famine y couroit, pour le cause de ce que on n'avoit iii ans 
en devant riens ahane sus le plat pays, que, se bles et avainnes ne 
leur venissent de Haynaut et de Cambresis, les gens morussent de 
faim en Artois, en Vermendois et en Tevesquiet de Laon et de Rains. 
Et pour ce que li rois d'Engleterre, angois que il partesist de son 
pays, avoit oy parler de le famine et de le povrete de France, estoit-il 
ensi venus bien pourveus, et cascuns sires ossi selonch son estat." 31 

The detail to which these preparations extended may be seen 
from another of Froissart's statements which reveal much and sug- 
gest so much more. In addition to all the usual equipment, there 
had been taken 

"toutes pourveances pour Tost et ostieus dont on n'avoit point 

" Scalacronica, p. 187. The continuator of Higden says " about the feast of 
All Saints"; Walsingham (Hist. AngL, I, 287), October 27. The Eulogium 
Historiarum (III, 228) agrees with Gray. In chap. CV of the Chroniques (II, 
254) Le Bel says Edward reached Calais " deux ou trois jour9 devant Toussains " 
but in chap. CVIII (II, 267) he puts it " trois jours ou quatre." 

"Chron., VI, 217. 

••Froissart (Chron., VI, 219) makes it " four or five days" in the first ver- 
sion, u four " in the second ; the Scalacronica (p. 187) says " eight days." 
a Froissart, Chron., VI, 224-5, sec. red. 
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veu user en devant de mener avoeques gens d'armes, sicom moulins 
a le main, fours pour cuire et aultres coses pluiseurs necessaires." 32 

Such articles are even more fully enumerated in a later account : 

"Vous deves savoir que li seigneur d'Engleterre et li riche 
homme menoient sus leur chars tentes, pavilions, forges, moullins 
et fours pour forgier fiers de chevaux et autre cose, pour mieure 
bled et pain quire, s'il trouvaissent les forges, les moullins et les 
fours brisies . . . et avoient sus ces kars pluisseurs nacelles et ba- 
teles fais si soutielment de quir boulit, que troy homme se pooient 
bien dedens aidier et nagier parmy un escault on un vivier, con grant 
qu'il fuist, et celi peschier et laissier hors, si lor plaisoit. ,,ss 

Nor were the lordly pleasures forgotten. In addition to this abun- 
dant preparation for war, 

" li roys avoit bien pour lui xxx f auconniers a cheval, chargies 
d'oisiaux, et bien lx couples de fors kiens et otant de levriers, dont 
il alloit chacun jour ou en cache ou en riviere, enssi qu'il li plaisoit. 
Et si y avoit pluisseurs des seigneurs et des rices hommes qui avoient 
lors chiens et lors oisiaux ossi bien comme li roys." 84 

When Edward did move out from Calais on Monday morning, 
November 4, it was " with the largest army and the best appointed 
train of baggage-wagons that had ever quitted England." 85 Even 
Henry of Lancaster, returning from his preliminary raid, and meet- 
ing the king four leagues from Calais, was surprised at the host. 
There was 

" si grant multitude de gens d'armes que tous li pays en estoit 
couvers, et si richement armes et pares que c'estoit merveilles et 
grans deduis a regarder lors armes luisans, lors bannieres ventellans, 
lors conrois parordenes." 86 

" Chron., VI, 223, sec. red. 
m Chron., VI, 256. 

"Froissart, Chron., VI, 256-7. Edward Ill's extreme fondness for hunting 
is well known. An historic instance occurred when the captive King John of 
France was being brought to London. Edward was hunting when the royal 
prisoner passed by and, with " boorish bonhomie " as Longman says (Life and 
Times of Edward III, I, 399, based on Villani, Cronica, III, 295) , invited him to 
enjoy the same sport, he himself continuing when King John declined. Besides, 
one of Chaucer's most spirited pictures of the Book of the Duchess (11. 348f.) 
concerns the hunting of the " emperor Octovien," certainly intended for Edward 
III as Professor Skeat has pointed out in his note to the passage. 

" Froissart, Chron., VI, 220. 

" Froissart, Chron., VI, 210. As illustrating the closeness with which Frois- 
sart follows Le Bel I may quote the fetter's words at this point (chap. CIV, II, 
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Perhaps at this time Chaucer first saw the sight which sug- 
gested the description of Duke Theseus's army in the Knight's Tale 



" The rede statue of Mars, with spere and targe, 
So shyneth in his whyte baner large, 
That alle the feeldes gliteren up and doun." 

At least, though Chaucer may have seen more than one army in the 
splendor of its entrance upon a great expedition, he was never again 
to see such extensive preparations as had been made at this time. 
Indeed, there was to be a decided falling away in the fortunes of 
Edward III after this campaign of 1359. No great victory like 
Sluys or Crecy or Poitiers was to be won by the English until, more 
than half a century after, Henry V fought the French at Agincourt. 

Edward's army moved from Calais in three great divisions. 
These were in addition to the vanguard of " five hundred knights, 
well armed, and a thousand archers," under the command of Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, whom Edward appointed his constable as 
he left the city. 87 The three divisions of the main army were com- 
manded by the duke of Lancaster, after he had rejoined the army, 
Edward the Black Prince, and the king himself. 38 

The size of Edward's army is variously estimated by the chron- 
iclers. Matteo Villani, the Italian, places it at 100,000 including 
the 21,500 under the duke of Lancaster. 89 Froissart is much more 
conservative in this case and doubtless nearer the truth. He says 
the king's battalion, or division, was " composed of three thousand 
men at arms and five thousand archers." 40 The division of the 
prince of Wales "was composed of twenty-five hundred men at 
arms most excellently mounted and richly dressed." He fails to 

249) : " si grande compaignie que toute la terre estoit couverte de gens ; et estoit 
grand plaisir de regarder le noblesse, armes reluire, banieres voler, clarins et 
trompettes sonner." 

"Froissart, Chron., VI, 220; compare also VI, 253: "ses connestables . . . 
qui toudis avoit le premiere bataille (li contes de la Marche)." The earl of 
March, whom Gray calls "le plus secre du dit roy," died of fever at Guillon, 
Feb. 24, 1360, during the march on Paris (Scalacronica, p. 187). 

"Le Bel says (Chron., II, 255) : "le prince de Galles et le conte de Riche- 
mont son frere, qui nouvellement estoit marie a le fille dou due de Lencastre." 

" Chronica, bk. IX, chap. 53. 

"Chron., VI, 220. So also next two quotations. 



(11. I 17—19) • 
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mention the archers, though their presence is proved by the next 
sentence : " Both the men at arms and the archers marched in close 
order." Fortunately Le Bel says " four thousand archers and as 
many foot-soldiers," 41 in addition to the men at arms. Nor does 
Froissart give the number of men commanded by the duke of Lan- 
caster, but it may be assumed to have been something like as many 
as under the prince of Wales. If, now, there were as many foot- 
soldiers as archers in the king's division, the whole army would have 
included about thirty thousand fighting men, besides laborers and 
camp followers. Even this was a large army for the time, espe- 
cially large considering the fighting condition of the French 
kingdom. 42 

Some confirmation of the great size of the army of Edward may 
be gained from the immense baggage-train which extended, accord- 
ing to Froissart, "two leagues in length." 43 This seems not un- 
reasonable considering the known preparations of Edward. Yet 
when Froissart adds that " it consisted of upwards of five thousand 
carriages," we may suppose that there must be some exaggeration. 
Walsingham gives the number as " almost one thousand," 44 a number 
much more in keeping with the army in other respects. 

Not only was the invading army in orderly divisions, but it was 
also from its first advance prepared for battle at any moment. This 
" arrangement the foreign lords viewed with delight " when they met 
the English army on their return from their raid with the duke of 

41 Chron., II, 255 : " quatre mille archiers et autant dc brigans faisans Tarrierc 
garde." 

°The difficulty in computing the size of the army is naturally the extreme 
meagerness of information on the part of the chroniclers, or even their inexact- 
ness. It is Walsingham who tells most definitely that the king's division was the 
largest: "Et fortissimam [turmam] retinuit penes ipsum" (Hist. Angl., I, 287). 
Froissart implies the same in one or two places, as Chron., VI, 220 and 257. 
Mackinnon (History of Edward III, p. 455), without giving authority but doubt- 
less with Le Bel in mind, reckons the prince's division as including 8,000 besides 
the men at arms, and the whole army as above. 

"Chron., VI, 220, following Le Bel (Chron., II, 255) "deux legues 
Franchoises." 

** Hist. Angl, I, 287. Froissart says " eight thousand " in Chron., VI, 256. 
In the latter place he adds of the " chars," " tous atelles de iiii f ors cevaux qu'il 
avoient mis hors d'Engleterre." A little computation makes clear that the 
number of carts mentioned could not have been placed in the space indicated, to 
say nothing of room for movement. 
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Lancaster. They saw that the English "marched slowly in close 
order, as if they were about to engage in battle. ,,45 Again in the 
next chapter Froissart repeats the same general fact with slight 
additions : 

" toutes ces gens d'armes et cil arcier rengiet et sieret ensi due 
pour tantost combatre se mestier euist este. En chevauQant ensi il 
ne laissassent mies un gargon derriere euls qu'il ne Tattendesissent, 
et ne pooient aler bonnement non plus que iii liewes le jour." 46 

IV. The March through France to Reims 

When King Edward left Calais he advanced on the same route 
that the duke of Lancaster had taken a month before. 47 Nor does 
this chronicler at any time imply that the great army did not march 
as one body to Reims itself. Other writers make clear, however, 
that the three divisions of Froissart were three columns taking dif- 
ferent routes. Walsingham perhaps suggests this when he says that 
the army was divided into three divisions (turmae), on account of 
forage, since this might mean an arrangement in columns some dis- 
tance apart so as not to interfere with each other in obtaining sup- 
plies. 48 Fortunately Thomas Gray, who himself made the march, 
is still more explicit. Not only did the divisions take different 
routes, but he traces with considerable exactness those of the king 
and the prince of Wales, adding that the route of the duke of Lan- 
caster was between the other two. 49 

a Froissart, Chron., VI, 211. 

49 Chron., VI, 223, slightly altered from the first version though without 
essential change. 

* Froissart, Chron., VI, 219. Le Bel and the other French chroniclers are 
no more explicit with regard to the route of Edward. 

u Hist. AngL, I, 287 : " Diviso exercitu suo in tres turmas propter victualia. 
unam turmam f ortem Henrico Lancastriae duci commisit ; Edwardo vero principi 
turmam aliam fortiorem; et fortissimam retinuit penes ipsum." Knighton 
(Chronicon, II, 106) gives the same testimony: " Et tunc supervenit rex 
Edwardus cum omnibus aliis magnatibus, et diviserunt se in tres turmas et 
acies, et abinvicem se dividentes singulae acies ceperunt iter suum." 

50 far as I have found Mackinnon is the only English writer who has men- 
tioned these three columns of Edward's army, and he only in a footnote to p. 
456 of his History of Edward Third. 

* Scalacronico, p. 187-8: "Les iij hostes alerent divers chemins. . . . Le duk 
de Lancastre tient le chemyn entre le roi et soun fitz." As a side light upon 
these divisions of Edward's army and the separate routes, it may be noted that 
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All divisions of the army followed the broad valley, or plain 
which begins on the northern coast of France between Calais and 
the mouth of the Somme. This open plain about forty miles wide 
extends southward, following the Somme to the neighborhood of St. 
Quentin, when it divides into two branches. The one bends east- 
ward, following the valley of the Sambre. The other makes a half 
circle by Laon, Reims, fipernay, Sezannes to the valley of the Seine. 
It forms a broad highway into the heart of France, and now served 
the English king as it was to serve his son, John of Gaunt, in 1373. 

The more exact route of Edward's division is a fairly definite 
one whether we follow Gray, or Froissart who mentions no other. 
Passing by St. Omer the king made a halt at Bethune, and next at 
the monastery of Mont St. Eloy, two leagues from Arras. Chaucer 
was not with this division of the invaders as we shall see later. Yet 
he was near enough to this monastery so that he may have learned 
for the first time the story of its patron saint. If so he was to this 
fact indebted for the oath which he later associated with two such 
different personages as the gentle prioress, and the carter in the 
Friar's Tale. At Mont St. Eloy, too, the duke of Lancaster and the 
troublesome foreign lords had halted four days "to refresh them- 
selves," while in all his march through France the English king was 
to show special preference for the rich ecclesiastical houses. 60 

Passing by Arras, which was strongly fortified and held by the 
count de St. Pol, Ed-ward proceeded almost directly south to the 
strong town of Bapaume in Artois. It is a temptation to tarry with 
the army in this region and hear from Froissart of the pleasant ad- 
venture which here befell the German knight, Sir Reginald de 
Boullant, and M. Galahaut de Ribemont; how the former, on a 
morning raid, met the latter on his way to the defense of Peronne; 
how Sir Reginald was cleverly deceived by the Frenchmen, who said 

when John of Gaunt, in 1373, led an army through France to Bordeaux, an early 
" march to the sea," the two columns took different routes until they reached the 
valley of the Aisne. From Calais the eastern column marched by St. Omer, St. 
Pol and Arras, while the western took the course by The'rouanne, Hesdin and 
Corbie. Twice afterwards, also, the army separated into two columns for 
different routes. See the map in Armitage-Smith's John of Gaunt, p. 106. 

■•The voluminous work of Denifle, La desolation des iglises, monaster es, et 
hopitaux en France pendant la guerre de cents ans, shows what terrible losses 
were sustained by these religious houses of all kinds. For this campaign see 
vol. II, 336f. 
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they were Germans and kept their visors down to prevent detection ; 
how, in the fight which followed, the unsuspecting Sir Reginald lost 
most of his men, though M. Galahaut — with true poetic justice — 
also received a " furious stroke " from which he died soon after. 
I give a bare outline of what the chronicler tells with delightful de- 
tail through most of his chapter, before he too says, " We will now 
return to the king of England." 51 

From the region of Bapaume Edward made a long detour to the 
east, following the eastern arm of the' plain already mentioned into 
Cambresis. There he made his headquarters at Beaumetz, slightly 
northeast of Bapaume toward Cambray and some twenty-five miles 
northwest of St. Quentin. The halt of the English was for four 
days "to refresh themselves and their horses," 52 and the refreshment 
was as usual at the expense of the people of the plains. They had 
felt themselves secure because they were a dependency of the 
Empire, and not a part of the French kingdom. They had there- 
fore made no attempt to store their provisions in fortresses, and 
the English king found everything in abundance. When they saw 
the invader overrunning the greater part of their country, Bishop 
Peter of Cambray and the lords of the various towns sent to " in- 
quire the cause of the war." Yet the only answer received from 
King Edward was that they had formed alliances with the French, 
and had aided them with provisions. " The Cambresians," as the 
chronicler says in dismissing the incident, " were therefore obliged 
to put up with their losses and grievances as well as they could." 

This journey into Cambresis was far from the direct route to 
Reims. The inference is unavoidable that necessity already com- 
pelled the English king to consider the provisioning of his army. 
The raid of the duke of Lancaster had already devastated the val- 
ley of the Somme as far as Cerisy. Besides, the invasion of Edward 
being known in advance, the French had stored their provisions in 
fortified towns and garrisoned these as strongly as possible. Still 
further, as Froissart tells us, 

"Avoech tout ce li temps estoit si cms et si plouvieus que ce 
leur faisoit trop de meschief et a leurs chevaus; car priesque toutes 

* Chron., VI, 225, sec. red. 
" Froissart, Chron., VI, 231. 
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course direct for Reims. His next important halt was at Hesdin, 
like Montreuil in the valley of the river Canche. Advancing fur- 
ther south through Picardy he crossed the Somme, perhaps not far 
from Amiens. 62 Then the army proceeded by Nesle and Ham in 
Vermandois, and around the bend of the river Somme toward St. 
Quentin. From the neighborhood of the latter place the Black 
Prince marched to the Oise, crossing it southeast of St. Quentin 
it would seem. 68 There Chaucer had his first sight of a river, the 
name of which was again remembered when, in writing a passage 
of the House of Fame, he wished a convenient rime for " noise." 
He was describing the volume of sound which issued from every 
opening of the temple of Fame and he adds, 

" And ther-out com so greet a noise, 
That, had hit [the temple] stonden upon Oise, 
Men mighte hit han herde esely 
To Rome, I trowe sikerly." 64 

Besides, it may not be impossible that the figure which next came 
into Chaucer's mind was suggested by recollections of the military 
expedition with which he crossed this same river. In a second de- 
scription of the " noise " Chaucer says : 

" And the noyse which that I herde, 
For al the world right so hit ferde, 
As doth the routing of the stoon 
That from the engyn is laten goon." M 

This would be the sound of the projectile from the mouth of the 
small cannon of Chaucer's time, a sound which he perhaps heard 

"The western column of John of Gaunt's army, ten years later, passed 
through Hesdin and crossed the Somme at Corbie, while the eastern column 
crossed at Bray-sur-Somme. Either would suit the route of the Black Prince, 
the first less than ten miles east of Amiens, the second about twenty miles away. 
See the map mentioned in preceding footnote. 

•Professor Skeat in his life of Chaucer (Works, I, xviii), following 
Froissart's account of Edward Ill's march, assumes too confidently that the 
army " must . . . have crossed the Oise somewhere near Chauny and La Fere." 
But, since Chaucer was with the Black Prince and his route was farther to the 
east, the crossing was more probably nearer S6ry (now S6ry-les-Mezieres) or 
Ribemont, as shown by the later march of this division. 

"House of Fame, 1. 1927* (Book III, 837O. 

* House of Fame, 1. I93if. 
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for the first time when with this expedition, certainly the first time 
in war itself. 66 

After crossing the Oise, according to Gray, the prince led his 
army by " Retieris," or Rhetel, which the enemy burned to delay the 
march of the English. The latter, however, gained a passage of 
the Aisne at Chateau-Porcien a little west of Rhetel. " Retieris," 
or Rhetel, is somewhat east of the natural route of the prince, but 
the exactness of the record seems to be fully confirmed by the men- 
tion of Chateau-Porcien less than ten miles away. 67 

The mention of " Retieris " by Gray is also one of the most sug- 
gestive bits of his narrative, because of its relation to the poet 
Chaucer. It will be remembered that in 1386 Chaucer was called 
as a witness in an heraldic suit between Richard, Lord Scrope, and 
Sir Robert Grosvenor. In his testimony the poet gave most valu- 
able data for reckoning his age, that he was " forty years old and 
more," and that he had borne arms "twenty-seven years." The 
latter statement, sufficiently definite and impersonal to be relied 
upon, carries us back to 1359 and this first military expedition in 
which Chaucer was engaged. More important still, his testimony 
mentions the very place "Retters" of Gray's account. He tells 
us that he had seen Sir Richard and Sir Henry Scrope bearing the 
disputed arms "before the town of Retters, and so during the whole 
expedition until the said Geoffrey was taken [prisoner] ," 68 

"Such suggestion seems more likely if we remember how recent was the 
use of cannon by the English, the first time, it is said, at the battle of Crecy in 
1346. 

* Gray's account of the prince's route is as follows: "Le prince, le fitz du 
dit roi, tient le chemyn de Monstrol [Mbntreuil], de Hedyn, par Pountive et 
Pikardy, outre leau de Soumme par Neel [Nesle], par Haan [Ham] en Ver- 
mandas. . . . Le prince tient soun avaunt dit chemyn par Seint Quyntin et par 
Retieris, ou lez enemys meismes arderoint lour vile pur destourber lour passage ; 
lez gentz de qi prince conquistrent passage au chastel Purcien, ou passa par 
Champain, et aprocha lost soun pier a devaunt de Reyns."— Scalacronica, pp. 
187-& 

"Life Records of Chaucer, p. 204f. Sir H. Nicolas, The Scrope and Gros- 
venor Controversy, II, 405 ; Skeat's Works of Chaucer, I, xxxv. Sir H. Nicolas 
had assumed that Retters of Chaucer's testimony was Retters near Rennes in 
Brittany; see Skeat as above. This led Professor Lounsbury to point out 
{Studies in Chaucer, I, 56-57) that Retters in Brittany was some two hundred 
miles from the operations of Edward's army at this time, and quite impossible. 
In the Appendix to the same work (III, 452O he suggested Rhetel, quoting 
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The language of Chaucer does not specify, it is true, that he was 
speaking of this particular appearance before Rhetel. As we shall 
see the region was later visited by the foraging bands of Edward's 
army. Yet there are several good reasons for believing that Chau- 
cer had this very occasion in mind when, nearly thirty years after, 
he was testifying in the Scrope and Grosvenor suit. First, it was 
the poet's earliest sight of the town, the only one of which we have 
definite record. As shown by Gray, a demonstration was made 
against this place by the army to which Chaucer and, as I shall 
show, the above mentioned Scrope belonged. Again, the added 
expression in the testimony of Chaucer, " and so during the whole 
expedition," would seem to imply that the army was still on the 
march, that is had not yet reached its goal at Reims. Finally to 
these reasons we may add another important fact, amply supported 
by evidence and seemingly sufficient to clinch the argument. 

From the testimony in the Scrope and Grosvenor trial we learn 
that both Sir Richard and Sir Henry Scrope, whom Chaucer testi- 
fied to having seen "before the town of Retters," belonged to the 
retinue of the earl of Richmond, John of Gaunt. 69 The latter, it 

Froissart's form of the name, as Reters, Retiers, Rethiers. To this we may now 
add Gray's use of the form Retieris under the more interesting circumstances of 
Chaucer's own visit to the place with the column of the Black Prince. 

Nicolas is perhaps responsible for the oft-repeated statement that Chaucer 
was taken prisoner at Rhetel. In the Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy he 
makes the statement: "Lord Scrope [Henry] served as banneret in the retinue 
of John of Gaunt, then earl of Richmond, and was at Retters when Geoffrey 
Chaucer was taken prisoner by the French" (II, 114-15). "He [Chaucer] was, 
he says, made prisoner by the French near the town of Retters, during that 
expedition which terminated with the peace of Chartres in May, 1360" (II, 409). 

•Depositions to this effect were given by Sir Ralph Cheney (Nicolas, The 
Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy, I, 77 ; II, 260) ; by Sir Gerard Grymston 
(I, 105; II, 292); Sir John Constable (I, 108; II, 296); Sir William Chauncy 
(I, 112; II, 304) ; John Rither, Esq. (I, 144; II, 351), and a number of others, 
I take as an example the deposition of Sir Gilbert Talbot (I, 174) : " Mons. 
Gilbert Talbot del age de xl ans, armeez par xxv ans, . . . dist qil ad veu le dit 
Mons. Richard Lescrope estre armeez en mesme lez armez dazure ove en bend 
dor en le compaignie de Mons. de Lancastre, qestoit adount le count de Riche- 
mond, en le viage de Roy qe mort est devant Parys, et Mons. Henri Lescrope 
armeez en mesmes lez armez ove un label blanc." The "devant Parys," as is 
clear from other depositions, is used merely for the end of the whole campaign 
of 1359-60. Chaucer alone mentions " Retters." No less than three others of the 
Scrope family were also in the army of Edward, as Sir William Scrope in the 
retinue of the prince of Wales, and Sir Geoffrey who followed Henry, duke of 
Lancaster. 
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has already been shown from Froissart, was with the division of 
the prince of Wales in its march toward Reims. 70 On the other 
hand, when the army of Edward settled down before the city the 
earl of Richmond, as we know on the best authority, was detached 
from the division of the Black Prince and, with the earl of North- 
ampton, held St. Thierry. 71 As there is no mention of the de- 
tachment of Earl Lionel, presumably he and Chaucer who served 
him remained with the division of the prince. In this case he 
would have been less likely to have seen Sir Richard and Sir Henry 
Scrope at all, and certainly not before Rhetel even if the latter had 
been visited in some later raid. It is practically certain, therefore, 
that in his testimony of 1386 Chaucer had in mind his first sight of 
Rhetel and the demonstration before it of the division of the Prince 
of Wales on his march to Reims. 

Of the Black Prince's further march to Reims Gray gives no 
account except that "the people of the prince gained a passage 
[of the Aisne] at Chateau-Porcien, when he passed through Cham- 
pagne and approached the army of his father in front of Reims." 72 
Of the duke of Lancaster's column, also, Gray makes no further 
record than that it marched between the routes of the other two. 78 
Yet one incident seems to be connected with this division of the 
army and gives a hint of one stage of Lancaster's journey. This 
is the capture of Baldwin d'Annequin, master of the crossbows of 
France and at this time governor of St. Quentin. Sir Bartholomew 
Burghersh, whom Gray calls a chieftain in the duke's division, while 
on a foraging expedition in the direction of St. Quentin accidentally 
came upon Mons. Baldwin and his company. An engagement took 
place and 

"y eut grant hustin et pluiseurs reverses d'un les et d'aultre. 
Finablement li Engles obtinrent le place, et fu pris li dis messires 
Bauduins et prisonniers a monsigneur Biertremieu de Bruwes a 
qui il l'avoit este aultre fois de le bataille de Poitiers." 74 

It was a notable capture and both Froissart and Gray record it. 

"See footnote 59. 

n See the account by Rogier and the testimony of Les grandes chroniques de 
France quoted in footnote 85. 
n See footnote 67. 
"See quotation in footnote 49. 

"Froissart, Chron., VI, 234; Gray, Scalacronica, p. 187. 
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One event in the march of Edward's three armies has still to 
be mentioned. According to Knighton, in the last days of Novem- 
ber, the three columns had come together in Champagne, some ten 
leagues from Reims. Such a meeting, unintentional though it is 
said to have been, was by no means unlikely from the routes of the 
different divisions. The king had marched almost directly south 
from Thierache. The Black Prince had moved southeast from St. 
Quentin, across the route of the king, and a meeting was inevitable. 
The duke of Lancaster, advancing between them, was forced to the 
common point at which the eastern and western armies came 
together. Where the meeting was we can but conjecture, yet 
Knighton's account would seem to place it before the crossing of the 
Aisne. The distance of the Aisne from Reims would scarcely have 
allowed such a meeting ten leagues from the latter city. The com- 
ing together of the forces was followed by a great council with the 
duke of Lancaster and the other leaders on St. Andrew's day (Nov. 
29) and the day following, 75 after which the three columns again 
separated on their journey to Reims. It was at this time, doubt- 
less, that the Black Prince led his army against Rhetel in hope of 
plunder perhaps, while the king and the duke of Lancaster pro- 
ceeded more directly toward Reims by different routes. This would 
•explain Gray's statement of the Black Prince's "approaching the 
army of his father in front of Reims." 76 

As to the time of reaching Reims the chroniclers differ. The 
English writers name the thirteenth or eighteenth of December. 77 
On the other hand Froissart says the twenty-ninth of November, St. 
Andrew's day. 78 The Mimoires of Rogier, who risked his life to 
carry messages to the duke of Normandy, regent of France, name 

n Knighton, Chronicon, II, p. 106: "Quo casualiter duac acies transeuntes 
occurrerunt regi ad unam villulam ad x leucas de Reynes in Campania, ubi rex 
tenuit unum magnum concilium cum duce Lancastriae et aliis magnatibus suis in 
vigilia sancti Andreae et die sequenti; et exinde ceperunt iter suum versus 
Reynes in tribus aciebus sicut prius fecerant, ita tamen quod singuli possent 
scire ubi essent" 

w Footnote 67. 

w Walsingham (Hist Angl., I, 287) gives the first, " in feste sanctae Luciae." 
Knighton (Chronicon, II, 107) says "xviii die Decembris." 

"As usual Froissart is following Le Bel, who says of the English king: 
" [il] demoura en celluy pays de la feste Saint-Andryeu jusques a cinq septmaines 
aprez Noel." — Chron., chap. CV, II, 255. 
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Wednesday the fourth of December. 79 Perhaps all these differ- 
ences may be reconciled by the confusion of the first approach of the 
vanguard with the complete investment of the city which doubtless 
took some days. Or perhaps Froissart, who gives the earlier date, 
has confused the early accidental meeting of the three armies with 
that about Reims itself. 

At any rate, not far from the first of December, the English 
king reached the goal he had set for himself on leaving England. It 
was Edward's purpose to capture the city where French kings had 
been crowned for centuries, and there assume the crown of France 
which he claimed as his by right of inheritance. Then, as he seems 
to have thought, all would be easy in the further conquest of his 
continental possessions. But even at this time the prospects were 
none too bright. The unusually rainy season had been against him. 
His extensive provisions for supplying the army had been long since 
exhausted. The poverty stricken condition of the country made 
foraging extremely difficult. The policy of withdrawing into the 
fortified towns and refusing to fight made impossible any offensive 
operations except a regular siege. Above all the rains continued, 
followed by approaching winter, and the lot of the greatest military 
commander of the age was perplexing, if not dangerous. 80 

w "Le roy d'Angleterre arryva avec son armee devant le ville de Reims au 
commencement du mois de decembre, le mercredy iiii* dudict mois de decembre, 
mil trois cens cincquante neuf." — Varin, Arch, admin, de la ville de Reims, III, 
156, n. 1 (Mimoires de Rogier, fol. 109), quoted by Delachenal, Hist, de Charles 



"It is Froissart who emphasizes the difficulties of Edward's position. 
Speaking of the king and his chiefs about Reims, Froissart says (Chron., VI, 
235) : " Si n'avoient pas leurs aises, ne le temps a leur volunte ; car il estoient la 
venu ou coer de rivier, environ le Saint-Andrieu, que il faisoit froit, lait et 
pluvieus, et estoient leur cheval mal logiet et mal livret, car li pays, ii ans ou 
iii en devant, avoit estet toutdis si guerryes que nuls n'avoit labouret les terres; 
pour quoi on n'avoit nuls fou rages, bles, ne avainnes en garbes, ne en estrains, et 
convenoit les pluiseurs aler fourer x ou xii liewes loing." 

Gray's brief account makes no mention of such difficulties. Knighton 
(Chronicon, II, 107) presents the matter far more favorably: "Et notandum 
quod in toto illo viagio non periit quisquam nostrorum nec damnum sustinuit 
praeter quod dominus Thomas de Morreus percussus est medio de una gunna." 



V, II, 154. 
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V. Edward Before Reims 



When Edward reached Reims he disposed his army in the vil- 
lages round about, covering especially the main avenues of communi- 
cation. His purpose was to block all entrance of provisions to the 
inhabitants, and trust to hunger to bring the city to submission. 
The king himself, as both English and French chronicles attest, 
took up his quarters at St. Basle beyond Reims. 81 St. Basle was a 
monastic house on the highest point of land in the neighborhood, the 
"montagne de Reims " just back of the little village of Verzy, some 
ten miles away on the road to Chalons. The monastery had been 
founded in the fifth century, says tradition, by Basolus who, coming 
to pray at the tomb of St. Remy, had here placed his hermitage. 82 
From this position Edward was now able to overlook the whole 
field of operations, while he could there also best protect his army 
from attack by the regent of France, the duke of Normandy. The 
prince of Wales, says Rogier, was stationed at Ville-domange about 
five miles southwest of Reims. 83 It is about half-way between the 
road to Dormans on the west, and that leading almost directly south 
from Reims to fipernay. These two roads were thus guarded by 
the prince's division, while this arrangement also placed the king 
and three of his sons near each other. 

Froissart gives no further account of the disposition of Edward's 
army. He merely says that, after the king and the prince of 
Wales, the duke of Lancaster " tenoit en apries le plus grant logeis," 
and "li conte, li baron et li aultre chevalier logiet ens es villages 
entour Rains." 84 Rogier is more explicit and is confirmed by Les 

* Froissart, Chron., VI, 234-5. Rogier, quoted by Varin, Archives adminis- 
tratwes de la ville de Reims, III, 156-8, in Collection de documents inidits: u Le 
roy d'Angleterre . . . loga sa personne en l'abbaye de St. Basle." 

"A life of St. Basle is in Migne (Patrologiae, vol. 137, p. 643), Vita Sancti 
Basoli Confess oris, Auctore Adsone, together with an account of his translation 
by the same author. 

"Following Le Bel, Froissart says St. Thierry where, according to Rogier, 
was the earl of Richmond, John of Gaunt, with the earl of Northampton. On 
the other hand, when Froissart mentions that the prince and his brothers were 
together, we have confirmation of his previous statement that they belonged to 
the same division. Presumably, then, Lionel, earl of Ulster, remained with the 
prince, and with Lionel would be Chaucer also. Froissart's words are : " Li rois 
fist son logeis a Saint-Bale oultre Reims, et li princes de Galles et si frere a 
Saint-Thieri."— Chron., VI, 234-5. 

"Chron., VI, 235. 
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grandes chromques de France. The duke of Lancaster was at Bri- 
mont, on the road directly north from Reims and about eight miles 
away. Between him and the king, at Bethany and Cernay-les-Reims 
on either side of the road to Rhetel, were Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March and Edward's constable, with Sir John Beauchamps. Both 
villages are about five miles northeast and east of the besieged city. 85 
To the west of the duke of Lancaster's quarters, at St. Thierry, 
were the earls of Richmond and Northampton, guarding the road to 
Laon. Near by, slightly northwest of St. Thierry, was Villers- 
Franqueux also held by the English. On the Vesle, directly west of 
Villers-Franqueux and about twelve or fifteen miles northwest of 
Reims itself, was Courlandon in the direction of Soissons. This 
position prevented access to the besieged city from that side and 
completed the environment. So closely were the lines drawn that 
Rogier says no one could enter the city either on horse or foot. 86 
Except for encircling the city in this way Edward made no 
attempt at a regular siege. This was partly because of the fortifi- 
cations, which had been rendered doubly strong in the months since 
war had been in prospect. Efforts to fortify the city had begun as 
early as 1357 and had continued through the two following years. 87 
In December, 1358, the neighboring castles had been put in a state 
of defense, or destroyed if they were likely to be dangerous to the 

" Rogier says : " Le roy d'Angleterre . . . loga pour sa personne en l'abbaye 
de St. Basle; le prince de Galles, son filz, estoit loge a Ville-demange ; le conte 
de Richemont, et celuy de Norentonne a Sainct Thiery; le due de Lenclastre a 
Brimont; le mareschal d'Angleterre et messire Jehan de Beauchamps a 
Bethany."— Varin, III, p. 156-8, a quotation for which I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor G. L. Burr, of Cornell University. 

Les grandes chroniques (chap. CXIX) state the matter thus : " Et f u le roy 
d'Angleterre logie a Saint-Baale, a quatre lieues de Rains ou environ. Le 
prince de Galles, son ainsne fits, estoit logie a Ville-Dommange, a deux lieues de 
Rains; le conte de Richemont et celuy de Norentonne a St.-Thierri, a deux 
lieues de Rains; le due de Lenclastre a Brimont, assez pres de Rains; le 
mareschal d'Angleterre et mon seigneur Jehan de Biauchamps estoient a Bretigny 
[Bethany], a lieue de Rains." 

*"Et chevauchoient les gens susdicte tous les jours environ la dicte ville 
en telle maniere que aucun n'y pouvoit entrer n'y a pied ne a cheval." — Varin, 
III, p. 156. Yet Rogier, or Rogier de Bourich, succeeded in carrying a message 
to the regent of France at Paris, and returning to Reims with an answer dated 
December 26. 

"Denifle, Le disolation des iglises, etc., II, 341 f. Delachenal, Histoire de 
Charles V, II, I54f. 
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city in case of seizure by an attacking force. In February, 1359, 
the Benedictine abbey of St. Thierry had been leveled lest it should 
afford protection to the enemy, and the same was true of a number 
of other religious houses in the vicinity. On July 10 the regent of 
France had notified the governor, Gauchier de Chatillon, of the ap- 
proaching invasion, and again on October 22 of the raid of the duke 
of Lancaster. Even at this time, however, the city was prepared 
for a long siege. 

For these reasons, when Edward settled down before the sacred 
city, he found a very different state of affairs from what he had 
expected. The earlier successes of himself and the Black Prince 
had made them overconfident. Both expected to meet the enemy in 
the field and crush them as they had done at Crecy and Poitiers. 
Miscalculating, too, the preparations of the inhabitants of Reims, 
Edward hoped for a speedy surrender of the city without the losses 
an assault would entail. Perhaps the quiet with which the English 
were received was in itself deceptive. Knighton tells us that they 
took their places about the city in peace, no one offering resistance, 
and each lord feasting the others as if all had been in their native 



As there was no regular siege there was no attempt to prepare 
siege engines, to batter the walls, or to assault the city, unless pos- 
sibly for a day or two at the very last. But there was still much 
for the besiegers to do. The army must be supplied with food, and 
forage was not easy to be had in the country round. The rains still 
continued incessant. The result was a necessary scouring of the 
country for miles, even leagues about. These foraging parties often 
met with the enemy, sometimes being victorious, sometimes meeting 
defeat. 89 Such expeditions concern us especially from the probable 
relation of one of them to Chaucer himself. Fortunately Froissart, 
Gray, and Knighton are more explicit regarding some of the minor 
engagements than some of the larger operations. Perhaps these 

m Chron., II, 107: "Xviij° die Decembris venit rex cum omnibus suis ad 
villam de Reynes et recipiebant se hospitio ex omni parte villae, et quieverunt 
pacifice nulli malum aut molestiam inferentes. Et fecerunt convivia unusquisque 
dominus cum alio acsi in proprio solo fuissent in Anglia." 

" Froissart, Chron., VI, 235 : " Si estoient souvent rencontre" des garnisons 
franchises, par quoi il y avoit hustins et meslees; une heure perdoient li Engles, 
et Taultre gaegnoient." 



land. 88 
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were more often recounted by returning soldiers when the hardships 
of the campaign were forgotten or suppressed. 

It is natural that these minor engagements should not be given 
in chronological order, and Froissart makes no attempt to do so. 
Gray is more definite as to the time of one or two, and Knighton 
gives dates for others. For example, Gray tells us that the success- 
ful attack upon " Attigny in Champagne " was " at the time of the 
coming of the king before Reims." 90 Froissart gives the name of 
the captor as Eustace D'Auberchicourt. This daring leader and 
knightly lover of Isabelle de Juliers, countess of Kent, had been 
taken prisoner in an engagement on June 24, 1359, after the expira- 
tion of the truce. His friends had ransomed him, however, for 
22,000 livres, 01 and he again carried on an extremely profitable 
warfare by exacting ransom for the " towns, castles, vinyards and 
private houses " he captured. Attigny, which he now seized, is on 
the Aisne about ten miles east of Rhetel. In this place Sir Eustace 

"avoit trouvet dedans grant fuisson de pourveanches, et espe- 
cialement plus de vii cens pieches de vin, dont il en departi les ii 
quars et plus au roy et a tous les seigneurs, chacuns seloncq se 
qualite." 92 

Sir Eustace hoped to be made count of Champagne by Edward, 93 
and he remained an unusually helpful ally in levying contributions 
upon the country during the siege of Reims. 

Froissart also tells us that companies from the army overran 
the whole "county" of Rhetel, special mention being made of 
Warcq, Mezieres, Donchery and Mouzon. These places are in the 
valley of the Meuse, from forty-five to fifty miles from Reims in a 
straight line and considerably farther by ordinary routes of travel. 
They show the distance traversed for forage and adventure by 
Edward's roving bands. 94 

* Scalacronica, p. 188 : " Autres routes estoient dez Englois, ascuns dez queux 
eschalleroint la vile de Attinye en Chaumpayn en le hour du venu du dit roi 
devaunt Reyns." 

91 Froissart, Chron., VI, 153, i63f, i8gf . 

"Froissart, Chron. f VI, 232. In the second redaction this plunder is 
magnified to " iii m tonniaus de vins," and it is sent " au roy d'Angleterre . . . et 
a ses en fans, dont il li sceurent grant gret." 

" Froissart, Chron,, VI, 169. 

"The passage in Le Bel {Chron., II, 256) reads: "En le conte de Rethes, 
jusques a Warck, a Mesieres, a Donchery, a Moison." This is the only mention 
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Another raid was made to the east and southeast of Reims by 
the duke of Lancaster, the earls of Richmond and March, and Sir 
John Chandos. 95 It was the night of the feast of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury (Dec. 29), as Knighton tells us, that they proceeded 
by forced marches toward Cernay-les-Dormoy. This Cernay is a 
small town something more than thirty miles directly east of Reims 
on the Dormois, a tributary of the Aisne. 96 It was strongly forti- 
fied with a double foss and a great wall full of towers. Its defend- 
ers were " ii bons chevaliers/' one being " Guy de Caples." 97 Both 
Froissart and Knighton give a detailed account of the attack, which 
the former says was " fortement et radement." According to the 
latter the English were seen as they approached in the early morn- 
ing, a surprise failing, but they continued to advance. When they 
neared the walls the duke and the others dismounted to examine the 
moat. On being received with taunts and insults, they immediately 
crossed the fosses and with great labor ascended the walls. Finally, 
gaining these, they entered the town and put to death those of the 
inhabitants who did not escape, the latter dying in the water and 
marsh of the moat. The castle at once surrendered to the duke of 
Lancaster, and the town was given to the flames. 

After burning Cernay on the last day of the year 1359, on the 
first day of the new year the duke and his company took their way 
to Autry, another town of Dormois on the Aisne three leagues 
northeast of Cernay and more strongly fortified. From this town, 
however, the villagers had already fled in fear and the English, 

of Rhetel in any of the chronicles, except the " Retieris " of Gray's Scalacronica. 
This reference, too, is not to the village but the district of Rhetel which went by 
the same name. All the towns mentioned are at least twenty miles from Rhetel 
the village. 

" Gray says (Scalacronica, p. 188) : " Hors de lost le roy, le duk de Lan- 
castre, lez countis de Richemound et de la Marche." Knighton (Chron., II, 107) 
adds "dominus Johannes Chandos." Froissart (Chron., VI, 236) mentions 
"messires Jehans Camdos [Chandos], messires James d'Audelee, li sires de 
Muchident et messires Richars de Pont-Chardon et leurs routtes." As we have 
seen the earl of Richmond was now no longer with the Black Prince, but at St 
Thierry with the earl of Northampton (see p. 40). Nor is mention made of any 
immediate retainer of the Black Prince in this raid. 

* Following the part of the sentence quoted in the last note the Scalacronica 
adds that they " gaignerent dieus viles, marches enforcez, Otry [Autry] et Sernay 
[Cernay], sure leau de Ayne et la marche de Lorrein." 

" Knighton, Chronicon, II, 107. Froissart, Chron., VI, 236. 
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turning back toward Reims, came to Manre some fifteen miles west 
of Autry. This place had also been forsaken by its inhabitants, but 
was burned by the raiders. Then they returned to Edward's army 
and, as they had come back safe and sound, Knighton devoutly adds 
"let God be praised." Perhaps the pious wish was colored by 
Knighton's evident partiality for the Lancastrian house. 

If the English were successful in these raids, so fully given by 
Froissart, Knighton, and Gray, it was not always to be so. The 
first of these chroniclers gives at even greater length the failure of 
the " lord of Gommegnie " and his followers to the number of about 
three hundred, in their attempt to join Edward's army at Reims. 
This lord of Hainault had returned to Queen Philippa in England 
when Edward had reached Calais and banished all strangers from 
the city. Yet, desirous to advance himself, he recrossed to Calais 
with some Gascon and English squires, enlisted further followers in 
Hainault, and set out from Maubeuge for the besieging army. 
They passed into Thierache, through Avesnes and Trelon to the 
village of Harcigny. There they stopped to refresh themselves. 
But de Gommegnie and six of his followers, not satisfied with what 
Harcigny afforded them for breakfast, rode out of the village and 
into an ambuscade which had been arranged with great secrecy by 
the lord of Roye and his men. They had been following de Gom- 
megnie's company the preceding day and night, awaiting a favor- 
able chance, which was now afforded them by the enemy himself. 
The fight was a short one, though told with all the realism and detail 
of Froissart at his best. Fighting valiantly at great disadvantage 
de Gommegnie and three of his squires were forced to yield. The 
others of the party were slain, all except the valets who, not waiting 
to see whether their masters were heroes, put spurs to their horses 
and saved themselves by flight. 

Then the lord of Roye and his men galloped into the town of 
Harcigny, demanding the surrender of the remaining followers of 
de Gommegnie. Surprised and unarmed as they were, they were 
easily taken, except a small band which retreated to a fortified 
house surrounded by a moat, and thought to hold out until the 
English king could send succor. But the lord of Roye was not to 
be withstood. Threatening death if an assault were made neces- 
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sary, he succeeded in inducing surrender, and the prisoners were 
marched off to the castle of Coucy and other places. It was about 
Christmas, 1359, and when informed of it the king of England 
"was mightily enraged." 98 

Meanwhile the English gained a great success to the northeast 
of Reims. On Wednesday the twentieth of December, Sir Bar- 
tholomew Burghersh, with many from the followers of the Prince 
of Wales and the earl of Richmond, had made an attack on the 
village of Cormicy near which Sir Bartholomew had been stationed. 
The village is situated some ten miles from Reims on the road to 
Laon, and contained at this time a " very handsome castle belonging 
to the archbishop of Reims," defended by Sir Henry de Vaulx." 
Notwithstanding that the village was surrounded by a double foss 
and a good wall, it was taken by the English in a night attack. The 
castle still held out, however, and as this was impregnable to assault 
Sir Bartholomew set his men to undermining the tower, promising 
a handsome reward for quick results. Thus stimulated the miners 
worked night and day until on Monday, the sixth of January, the 
tower was no longer supported by solid foundations, but by props 
of wood ready to be burned. 

At this point Knighton fails us in all but a single point. The 
lord of Clermont, he tells us, now surrendered with the soldiers and 
burgesses, and by the eighth of January the tower had fallen and the 
city had been burnt to the ground. Fortunately this bald account is 
extended in Froissart by a narration of one of those chivalrous 
episodes which, sometimes at least, relieved the brutality of medi- 
eval war. When the mines were ready to be fired, Sir Bartholo- 
mew asked for a parley and demanded immediate surrender of the 
enemy. As Sir Henry laughed at the demand the good Sir Bar- 
tholomew, with true knightly courtesy, offered to explain the reason 
for his assurance of success. On Sir Henry's accepting safe con- 
duct, he was shown the mine and the tower supported only by 
wooden props. This satisfied the French knight, who thanked Sir 
Bartholomew for his courtesy and surrendered at discretion. When 
the fires were lighted and the great tower came down with a crash, 
Sir Henry again thanked his English conqueror, 

" Froissart, Chron., VI, 239-242. 

"Knighton, Chronicon, II, 108. Froissart, Chron., VI, 247f. 
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imply that his capture was some time 
Rhctel. As there is no evidence of any 
nslish army reached Reims, the capture 
, ^. 4. It is equally unlikely that the event 
y left Reims on Jan. 11. The chroniclers 
with the enemy on the march to 
as to forage. The army was pass- 
y which had not before been over- 
»st inevitable conclusion is that Chaucer 
1 Dec. 4, 1359, and Jan. 11, 1360. 
1 a misadventure was also more likely to 
English were before Reims. The army 
t for the necessities of forage. But such 
md these, together with the spirit of adven- 
1 by the monotony of the siege, would have 
sometimes unsuccessful expeditions. Indeed, 
only that Froissart hints at losses to the Eng- 
several chroniclers we know that in at least one 
ons for forage some belonging to the prince of 
took pan. 11 It is more than a matter of con- 
re, that in some foraging raid while the army was 
is, by accident or by reason of some unsuccessful 
ng, the young Chaucer fell into the hands of the 



haucer was kept a prisoner for the two months or two 
d a half of his* captivity, we have no means of knowing. 
>urtesy accorded prisoners of rank or station, as shown by 

e Records, p. 265 : " Par tout le dit viagc tanqe lc dit Geffrey estoit 
Sec the discussion on p. 339. 
See p. 346 and footnote 89. 
ul See p. 347 f., especially p. 350. 
* It is impossible not to associate with Chaucer in this whole campaign, and 
rhaps in this particular adventure, the description of the squire in the Prologue 
the Canterbury Tales. He. also, at the same age, made a "chivachye" 
" In Flaundrcs, in Artois, and Picardye." 
note to line 8f> in Mather's edition of The Prologue, etc., p. 5. Nor is it 
? that, like the squire. Chaucer was already a " lovyere," and had 
oked with ardent eyes upon that Philippa M pantaria " who is joined 
in the earliest record of his life. — Life Records, p. 152, Household 
of the countess of Ulster, April to December, 1357. 
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VI. The Campaign to the Peace of Bretigny 

From Reims Edward led his army south to Chalons, Bar-sur- 
Aube, Troyes, Saint Florentin, Tonnerre, Montreal, and Guillon, 
the last of which he reached on Feb. 18, a little more than a month 
after leaving Reims. It was Ash-Wednesday and at Guillon the 
army remained until mid-lent, as Froissart says, or about March 
15. 106 There, also, Edward made his treaty with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, by which the latter bought immunity from English invasion 
for three years on payment of 200,000 florins. 107 There, too, on 
March 1, 1360, the keeper of the wardrobe of the king's household 
paid for the ransom of Geoffrey Chaucer the sum of sixteen pounds, 
equal to about $1,200 today. 108 When or where Chaucer had been 
taken prisoner we do not know, but some light may be thrown on 
the subject by the circumstances of the campaign. 

We have noted that in 1386 Chaucer testified to having seen 
Sir Richard and Sir Henry Scrope before the town of Rhetel, and 
we have shown that the army of the prince of Wales, with which 
Chaucer marched, threatened that town not long before reaching 
Reims. The remainder of Chaucer's testimony, that he saw the 
Scropes so armed "during all the expedition until he was taken 

Wales, the duke of Lancaster, and the earl of Richmond with Sir Thomas Hol- 
land and " mons. d'Ansellee " [Annesley?] ; how the assault began in the morning 
and how, when the prince's men had filled the moats with wood, it was burned 
by the defenders; how the king encouraged the English attack, and how it con- 
tinued to the close of the day. So much detail would seem to indicate something 
of fact, yet Delachenal, Hist, de Charles V , II, 159) seems to discredit the 
account In any case it is unnecessary for our purpose. 

10# Chron., VI, 254. Six days later, " die sancti Mathei " as Knighton marks 
it, the French showed the one evidence of martial spirit in this campaign. They 
had gathered a fleet in Normandy and now attacked Winchelsea, committing 
various depredations, though finally repulsed. The attack was well conceived in 
order to bring about the return of Edward to England. The movement was 
unsuccessful, however, the English rising with enthusiasm to protect their 
country. See Knighton, Chron., II, iooi., Walsingham, Hist. Angl., I, 288 f. 

""Gray, Scalacronica, p. 189; Knighton, Chron., II, 110; Froissart, Chron., 
VI, 258. In a note De Lettenhove gives the date as Mar. 10. 

im Life Records of Chaucer, II, 154. We must not forget the pleasantry of 
Dr. Fu mi vail, that the ransom of the poet did not quite reach the amount paid 
for Sir Robert de Clynton's war-horse. Ward (Life of Chaucer, English Men 
of Letters Series, p. 51) assumes that Chaucer's imprisonment lasted until the 
peace, but there is not the slightest reason for this conjecture. 
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prisoner," 109 would certainly imply that his capture was some time 
after the appearance before Rhetel. As there is no evidence of any 
engagement before the English army reached Reims, the capture 
must have been after Dec. 4. It is equally unlikely that the event 
took place after the army left Reims on Jan. 11. The chroniclers 
make no mention of conflicts with the enemy on the march to 
Guillon, nor of special difficulties as to forage. The army was pass- 
ing through a fairly rich country which had not before been over- 
run. The most natural, almost inevitable conclusion is that Chaucer 
was made a captive between Dec. 4, 1359, and Jan. 11, 1360. 

The occasion for such a misadventure was also more likely to 
have occurred while the English were before Reims. The army 
was then inactive except for the necessities of forage. But such 
necessities were great and these, together with the spirit of adven- 
ture naturally fostered by the monotony of the siege, would have 
led to hazardous and sometimes unsuccessful expeditions. Indeed, 
it is during this time only that Froissart hints at losses to the Eng- 
lish, 110 while from several chroniclers we know that in at least one 
of these expeditions for forage some belonging to the prince of 
Wales's division took part. 111 It is more than a matter of con- 
jecture, therefore, that in some foraging raid while the army was 
besieging Reims, by accident or by reason of some unsuccessful 
deed of daring, the young Chaucer fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 112 

Where Chaucer was kept a prisoner for the two months or two 
months and a half of his captivity, we have no means of knowing. 
Yet the courtesy accorded prisoners of rank or station, as shown by 

100 Life Records, p. 265 : " Par tout le dit viage tanqe le dit Geffrey estoit 
pris." See the discussion on p. 339. 

110 See p. 346 and footnote 89. 

m See p. 347 f •. especially p. 350. 

It is impossible not to associate with Chaucer in this whole campaign, and 
perhaps in this particular adventure, the description of the squire in the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales. He, also, at the same age, made a " chivachye " 

"In Flaundres, in Artois, and Picardye." 
See note to line 86 in Mather's edition of The Prologue, etc., p. 5. Nor is it 
impossible that, like the squire, Chaucer was already a "lovyere," and had 
already looked with ardent eyes upon that Philippa "pantaria" who is joined 
with him in the earliest record of his life. — Life Records, p. 152, Household 
accounts of the countess of Ulster, April to December, 1357. 
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many a record of Froissart, would indicate that his captivity need 
not have been a hard one. Even the kings of France and Scotland 
while in Edward's power were given large liberty under parole. 
Moreover King John's return to his English captivity in 1363 is the 
best evidence that such parole was not usually forgotten by a gentle- 
man. 118 Chaucer, therefore, may easily have passed a not un- 
pleasant sojourn with some wealthy French nobleman, and have 
been treated with courtesy and kindness because of his relation to 
the English royal house. Left largely to himself within the bounds 
of his parole we can scarcely think of the future poet as not inter- 
esting himself in books. Did he here, in the country of Machaut 
and Deschamps, each of whom was born not more than thirty miles 
from Reims, 114 first learn to appreciate the poetry of the former. 

Such parole was broken, it will be remembered, by the duke of Anjou, son 
of King John and hostage for the payment of the latter's ransom. Fearing that 
the ransom might never be paid, he obtained permission to travel four days' 
distance from Calais, and then took what may be appropriately called " French 99 
leave. Yet the estimation in which this dishonorable action was held is clear 
from the return of the French king himself to English captivity, a captivity 
from which he was released only by death. 

114 The village of Machaut is slightly northeast of the city; Vertus, where 
Deschamps was born, directly south, a little southeast of Chalons. Far more 
interesting is it that both Machaut and Deschamps were in Reims during the 
siege. The first had long been a resident canon there ; cf . the Intrpduction to his 
Works by E. Hoepffner, Sociiti des anciens textes francais, I, p. xxiii. Accord- 
ing to the latter editor, too, Machaut was writing in this very year his Complaint* 
a Henri, in which he mentions the troubles which had come upon him, and espe- 
cially, as confirming the time, " dit on que li rois d'Angleterre vient li seurplus 
de ma substance querre." 

That Deschamps was present in Reims at the time of the siege depends upon 
a passage in the Miroir de Mariage. Into that poem he incorporated an account 
of the whole campaign, said to be based upon the Grand es chroniques de France; 
cf. lines 11, 66of., and especially for Deschamps's presence in the city, 11. 11, &$of. 
See also the Vie de Deschamps by Gaston Raynaud in Oeuvres completes, XI, 12. 

Thus, while Chaucer was to be a captive of the French, two French poets 
who most influenced him in later years were suffering hardship at the hands of 
Chaucer's king. Why may we not go one step further? Romance, if not history, 
would certainly bring the three more closely together under these unusual cir- 
cumstances. At any rate, in his captivity Chaucer may well have met and read, 
among other works of that poet, Machaut's Dit du Lion written in 1342, and 
perhaps the basis for Chaucer's lost Book of the Lion as Tyrwhitt long ago sug- 
gested. More recently (Mod. Phil., VII, 465) Professor Kittredge has shown 
Chaucer's indebtedness in the Book of the Duchess to another of Machaut's 
works, Le Jugement don Roy de Behaingne, written in 1346. This, therefore, 
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and thus early gain some inspiration for his own? Even the con- 
jecture has a certain fascination. 

When Chaucer was ransomed, March I, 1360, he must have 
joined the army of Edward and have followed it in the campaign 
against Paris. The English had marched into the heart of France, 
with no thought of keeping open any communication with their 
base in the modern fashion. Chaucer could scarcely have returned 
to England if he had wished, and must therefore have continued 
with the invading host until the peace of Bretigny. With this part 
of the campaign there is no need to deal at length since it had no 
special relation to the poet's life. Yet it must have been full of 
activity to him as to the whole army. Gray, who is here more ex- 
plicit, gives many a detail of adventurous expeditions and of their 
varying results. It is he, for example, who tells us that, after the 
death of the earl of March, Edward's constable, the Black Prince 
led the vanguard, so that possibly Chaucer was with that division. 115 

From the ranks of the besiegers Chaucer saw the walls of Paris, 
probably for the only time in his life. He was there, too, when 
on the Monday after Easter, April 6, Edward challenged the city in 
three lines of battle, the duke of Lancaster and the earls of North- 
ampton and Salisbury leading the first, King Edward the second, 
and the Black Prince the third. 116 Later Chaucer marched with 
the army toward Brittany, though, as Edward did not reach that 
province, we need not assume that the poet then learned the Breton 
lay from which he later made the Franklin's Tale. 111 With the 

as well as its companion piece Le Jugement dou Roy dou Navarre, written in 
1349, may have come to Chaucer's knowledge at this time. 
Scalacronica, p. 193. 
"•Knighton, Chronicon, II, 111. 

Edward had been compelled to march toward Brittany in order to secure 
provisions for the army. To the devastated condition of the country we have 
the unique testimony of Petrarch who, in the latter part of 1360, bore the con- 
gratulations of Galeazzo Visconti of Milan to King John of France on his 
return to Paris. I quote the translation of Hallam (Europe during the Middle 
Ages, p. 90) : " I could not believe that this was the same kingdom which I had 
once seen so rich and flourishing. Nothing presented itself to my eyes but the 
fearful solitude, an extreme poverty, lands uncultivated, houses in ruins. Even 
the neighborhood of Paris manifested everywhere marks of destruction and con- 
flagration. The streets are deserted ; the roads overgrown with weeds ; the whole 
is a vast solitude." — Mimoire de Pitrarque, III, 541. 
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army, too, he experienced the terrible storm of that Black Monday 
as the Chronicle of London calls it, when 

"chei dou chiel en Tost le roy uns effondres, uns tempestes, 
ungs orraiges, uns esclistres, uns vens, ungs gresils si grans, si mer- 
villeux et si oribles qu'il sambloit que li chiels deuist s'en partir, et 
li tierre ouvrir et tout engloutir; et cheoient les pierres si grandes 
et si grosses que elles tuoient hommes et chevaux, et n'y avoit si 
hardi qui ne fuist tous esbahis." 118 

This terrible storm, the chroniclers tell us, more than the wise 
counsel of the duke of Lancaster, determined Edward to accept 
terms of peace. At any rate the army got no farther than the little 
village of Bretigny near Chartres, when it found its labors suddenly 
ended. Negotiations resulted in a truce for a year, during which 
a more permanent peace was concluded. The truce, or peace of 
Bretigny as it is called, was made May 8, 1360. It was later con- 

"•Froissart, Chron., VI, 273. Knighton (Chron., II, 112) : "Nam in eorum 
reditu de civitate Parisiensi versus partes de Orlions in Bevosina, subito super- 
venit horribilis tempestas tonitrui fulguris deinde grandinis, et occidit gentes 
absque numero et plusquam vj millia equorum, ita quod cariagium exercitus 
defecit fere in toto, et oportuit necessario redire versus Angliam, sed Deus trans- 
tulit miseriam necessitatis in honorem regiae majestatis." 

Chronicle of London (Nicolas), p. 64: "The same yere ... the xiiii day of 
Aprill, thanne beynge the morwe after Ester day, Kyng Edward with hys oost 
lay aboughte Paris; which day was a foul derk day of mist and of hayl, and so 
bitter cold that manye men deyde for cold; wherfore unto this day manye men 
calen it the blake Moneday." Delachenal who quotes this rightly changes xiiii 
to xiii, as the Monday after Easter was April 13 in 1360. 

The Scalacronica (p. 193-4) puts the storm on Sunday, but gives the cor- 
rect date, April 13: "Le dymange le xiij jour davrille, pur defaute de feur as 
cheveaux covenoit faire un tresgrandisme journe devers Beaux. Le temps estoit 
si tresmervaillous mauveis de plu, de greil, et de neggie, ove tiel freidour qe 
plusours feblis vadlets et cheveaux periroint mortz as chaumps, enlasserent 
plusours chariotis et somaille com en un fortune du pier temps de froid. vent, 
et de moil, qe en eel cesoun avoit este vieu de memoir." Can it be that Chaucer 
remembered this black Monday when, in the Miller's Tale, he made Nicholas 
predict (330-2) : 

"That now, a Monday next at quarter-night, 
Shal falle a reyn and that so wilde and wood, 
That half so greet was never Noes flood." 

This Black Monday made a profound impression on England, and figures 
largely in the most important reference to this French campaign in English 
poetry of the period. See Piers Plowman, passus III, 1. i88f., and the note by 
Professor Skeat. The passage is found in the first form of the poem, supposed 
to be of the year 1362. 
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finned at Paris by the duke of Normandy, regent of France, when 
he bound the oath with a gift to the prince of Wales of reliques 
from the holy cross, spines from the crown of thorns, and valuable 
jewels. The prince of Wales took the oath on the part of the 
English at the grand muster of Louviers, northwest of Paris, on 
May 15. 119 This accomplished, King Edward and his sons at once 
left for England, 120 arriving at Rye on May 18 and reaching Lon- 
don as soon as possible. 121 Without doubt, therefore, Chaucer also 
returned to England at this time. 

One further fact is necessary to this account of the campaign of 
1359-60 in its relation to Chaucer. The peace of Bretigny was 
rather a convention leading to a treaty. The treaty itself was 
worked out in detail at Calais. Meanwhile there was much to do 
in executing the preliminaries already agreed upon. To assist in 
carrying these out, in July the captive King John was allowed to go 
to Calais under escort, at least to Dover, of the duke of Lancaster 
and the prince of Wales. 122 In the latter part of August the prince 
of Wales, the duke of Lancaster and others passed over to Calais in 

u * Gray (Scalacronica, p. 195-6) gives these details in language of more than 
usual seriousness and nobility: "Le duk de Normande et regent de France, qe 
maladez estoit denpostym, le jura a Parys en presence de vaillaunz chevaleres 
Englois pur ceo y envoyes par queux le dit regent tramist au dit prince de Galis 
tresnoblis precious reliqes du seintisme croice, de la coroune des espines de 
quoi Dieux fust corone en la croice, ove autres noblis jueaux, en signifiaunce qe 
sure la croice, la dit coroune a test, nostre Seigneur fist pees, salut, et tran- 
quillite pardurable au lygne humain. Le dit prince de Galis fist meisme le sere- 
ment en la grant moustier de Loviers, le xv jour de Maij, lan susdit, en presence 
dez noblis chevaleris Fraunceis pur la cause y envoi ez." 

*" Gray (Scalacronica, p. 196) : " Le dit roy Dengleter prist soun chemyn 
devers Huniflu ou se mist sure mere devers Engleter, sez fitz et plusours 
seignours ove ly." 

m Rymer , s Fadera (VI, 196) makes Edward reach Westminster the next 
day: "Memorandum, quod die Lunae Decimo octavo die Maii . . . Dominus 
Rex ... ad Regnum suum Angliae veniens, in Portu de la Rye, circiter horam 
Vespertinam, applicuit: Et, exinde statim equitando, in Crastino apud Palatium 
suum Westmonasteriense, quasi bassa Hora Nona, accessit." 

^The continuator of Higden's Polychronicon (Appendix to vol. VIII, p. 
410) tells of the escort to Calais, and Knighton (Chron., II, 113) gives the time: 
" Circa translationem sancti Thomae," or about July 7. M. Delachenal (Hist, de 
Charles V, II, 240) infers from a letter of King John dated Canterbury, July 5, 
1360, that the prince of Wales went only to Dover: " Scavoir vous faisons que 
apres nostre depart de Londres . . . nostre nepveu le prince [de Galles] nous 
a tenu compagnie, et tendra jusques a Douvres." 
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order to complete the treaty. This is known from a record dis- 
covered by M. Delachenal, which shows that the prince of Wales 
was paid for his services at this time ten pounds a day for the 
seventy-five days between August 24 and November 6 inclusive. 12 * 
The English king did not go over until October, and the treaty was 
not signed until October 24. 124 

The importance of these details lies in the fact that, in connec- 
tion with them, we get one more glimpse of Chaucer, another dis- 
covery of M. Delachenal. In the expense account of Lionel, earl of 
Ulster, as preserved in the Exchequer Accounts of the Public Record 
Office, London, is one which reads : 

"Datum Galfrido Chaucer, per preceptum domini, eundo cum 
litteris in Angliam, iii roiales precii ix s" 1 ** 

"■"Idem computat in vadiis suis capiendo x. 1. per diem a xxviiii 0 die 
augusti dicto anno xxxiiii to , quo die iter suum arripuit cum familia sua de 
hospicio suo infra London, versus Caleys pro tractatu pacis ibidem habito inter 
reges Angliae et Francie, ibidem morando et exinde redeundo usque vi diem 
novembris proximo sequentem, quo die venit ad London, cum familia sua ad 
hospicium suum predicto, per lxxv dies, primo die et ultimo computatis, DCCL 
1., capiendo per diem x 1., sicut supra continetur." — Exchequer Accounts, 
Bundle 314, no. 2, as quoted by M. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V, II, 241. 

According to Rymer's Foedera (VI, 214-15) Edward signed documents in 
London on Sept. 30, and in Calais on Oct. 16. Longman (Life and Times of 
Edward III, II, 58) says the English king landed at Boulogne Oct. 9. The long 
delay in signing the treaty had been partly due to the difficulty the French had 
in raising the enormous ransom of King John. As is well known Galeazzo 
Visconti, Lord of Milan, furnished the 600,000 florins necessary, on condition 
that Isabella, third daughter of King John of France, should be given in marriage 
to Galeazzo' s son Gian. Villani says the marriage took place about the eighth 
of October. 

^Quoted, except for parts of the last four words, by R. Delachenal, 
Histoire de Charles V, II, 241, and first called to my attention by Professor G. L. 
Burr of Cornell University when sending me the Histoire for the investigations 
of this paper. That the record occurs in the expense account of Earl Lionel is 
clear from the heading of the MS. (No. 1 of Bundle 314) : " Expense domini 
comitis Ultonie apud Caleys, existentis ibidem ad tractatum, et redeundo in 
Angliam, facte per manus Andree de Budeston, anno xxxiiij to ." This, last fact, 
however, was not given by M. Delachenal and I learned it only when writing to 
him after my article "A New Chaucer Item" had been printed in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXVI, 19 (Jan., ion). M. Delachenal had also referred to Chaucer as 
"clerc du roi," and had assumed that he had played a minor part in the peace 
negotiations at Calais ("participa . . . aux negociations a Calais"). Basing my 
article on these statements I was too liberal in my conjecture that Chaucer was 
perhaps detached from the service of Lionel and more directly in that of the 
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Such a record may mean more than at first appears. What were 
these letters which Chaucer bore to England at this important time ? 
Were they of merely private nature, or were they connected with the 
peace negotiations ? We shall probably never know with certainty, 
but M. Delachenal's conjecture seems more than likely, that they 
were connected with the chief business in hand. 

Whether Chaucer returned to Calais after bearing messages to 
England can not be known. Yet it is reasonable to believe that he 
bore answers back to his master Lionel. If so, he was doubtless an 
onlooker at that " most magnificent and grand supper in the castle of 
Calais" 126 which the king of England gave to the king of France. 
" It was well arranged," says the chronicler, " and the children of 
the king, and the duke of Lancaster, with the greatest barons of 
England, waited bareheaded." Besides, as Professor Skeat has 
conjectured, 127 he was probably with his master Lionel when the 
latter, together with the prince of Wales and his brother Edmund, 
accompanied the king of France " in pilgrimage to Our Lady of 

king or prince of Wales. Yet I should add that M. Delachenal in his letter (of 
April, 191 1 ) questioned my interpretation of "domini" as if it were "domini 
regis," saying he had himself been in doubt whether the reference was to 
the king or to Lionel. I at once wrote to Mr. A. W. Pollard, of the British 
Museum, asking him to have the record examined as to Chaucer and the inter- 
pretation of "domini." He placed the matter in the hands of Mr. R. L. 
Steele, who sent me the Chaucer record above (May 17, 1911), confirming the 
conjectural restoration of the last part (see my article in Mod. Lang. Notes 
above). He also answered that an examination of the whole record showed that 
the " domini " of the Chaucer item was Roger Beauchamp, captain of Calais 
Castle, by whose order many of the other payments were made. In this Mr. 
Steele, on whom I supposed I could rely, was in error as shown by the fuller 
transcript of the account published by Mr. Moore in Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVII, 
79. In either case I had known since the letters of M. Delachenal and Mr. Steele 
that Chaucer was still in the employ of Lionel, earl of Ulster, and had already 
embodied it in this paper. That I did not publish this fact at once was owing 
to my intention to deal further with the whole subject, sufficiently expressed I 
had supposed in footnote 8 of my article " A New Chaucer Item " in the above 
named periodical. 

On the opposite page is a facsimile of the MS. in which this last discovered 
reference to Chaucer occurs. It will be seen to be full of record-hand abbrevia- 
tions of the fourteenth century, some of them not so easy to decipher. The 
Chaucer item seems to read: Datum Galfrufo Chaucer per priceptum domini 
eundo cum litteris in Angliam iij roialw pr*cu ix s. 

**Froissart, Chron., VI, 320. 

OT Works of Chaucer, I, xix. 
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Boulogne." One can not do better than allow Froissart to describe 
the picturesque event: 

"Et ensi vinrent-il tout de piet et devant disner jusques a 
Boulongne ou il furent receu a moult grant joie, et la estoit li dus 
de Normendie qui les attendoit. Si vinrent li dessus dit signeur 
tout a piet en l'eglise Nostre-Dame de Boulongne, et fisent leurs 
offrandes moult devotement, et puis retournerent en l'abbeye de 
laiens qui estout apparillie pour le roy recevoir et les enfans dou roy 
d'Engleterre." 128 

Then, when all these ceremonies were over, the English princes 
and nobles, with the noble hostages of France, finally closed the 
campaign of 1359-60 and the attendant peace negotiations by re- 
turning to England. It was "the vigil of All Saints," says Frois- 
sart, and Chaucer's first experience in war and public service had 
lasted almost a year and a day. 



For our purpose it is unnecessary to summarize the purely his- 
torical results from this detailed study of Edward Ill's campaign of 
x 359~6o- What has been added on that side will be evident from 
comparison with previous accounts. As indicated by the title, the 
study has been undertaken with special reference to the life of the 
young Chaucer. How noteworthy the year to him, how broadening 
by travel, adventure, hardship of camp life, imprisonment, employ- 
ment as trusted messenger, experience of every sort, it is impossible 
to estimate. Besides, some new light has been thrown on the man 
himself through this more minute relation of the doings of the 
army with which he was connected. 

We now know that Chaucer marched with a division of the 
army led by the Black Prince, rather than with that led by the king 
or Henry of Lancaster. With this division, too, the poet made his 
first visit to Montreuil, the scene of later diplomatic business during 
the year 1377, in which he was a more important factor. We know 
also the more exact course through France of the prince's division, 
and therefore of Chaucer's journey. Again we know, from 
Thomas Gray's contemporary account, that the division with which 

m Froissart, Chron., VI, 320, sec. red. 
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Chaucer moved appeared before Rhetel previous to reaching Reims. 
It seems certain that it was of this event Chaucer testified in the 
heraldic trial of Scrope and Grosvenor in 1386. Further, Chaucer's 
capture by the French has been shown to have been probably be- 
tween the fourth of December, 1359, and January 11, 1360, when 
Edward left Reims. The poet's imprisonment, therefore, lasted at 
most for some two months or two months and a half. On being 
ransomed Chaucer must have rejoined the army at Guillon in Bur- 
gundy, since reaching England at this time from the heart of France 
would have been practically impossible. With the army, too, he 
must have continued until the peace of Bretigny when, with the king 
and his sons, on May 18 he sailed for England. Later in the same 
year, Chaucer again went over to Calais, probably with his master 
Lionel in October, and by him was sent as a bearer of letters from 
Calais to England. The inference seems justified that this service 
was on business connected with the peace negotiations. On his 
return to Calais, — and such return seems probable, — Chaucer doubt- 
less saw something of the royal feast in Calais of the kings of Eng- 
land and France, and as Professor Skeat has suggested was prob- 
ably present on the pilgrimage of his master Lionel to Boulogne in 
the last week of October. He finally returned to England on No- 
vember 1, after a series of unusually varied experiences lasting 
almost exactly a year. 
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ITALIAN INFLUENCES AS SEEN IN THE SENTIMENTS 
OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY ON THE CID 

ANY study on the sources of the poetic doctrines contained in the 
Sentiments de l'Academie Franqaise sur le Cid must make 
Jean Chapelain (1591-1674) the center of attack. That he did the 
lion's share of the Academy's work is abundantly attested ; first by 
Pellisson 1 and then very precisely by Chapelain himself in his cor- 
respondence. Shortly after Scudery had referred his Observations 
sur le Cid to the Academicians for a judgment, Chapelain wrote to 
Balzac : " L'affaire est passee en proces ordinaire et moy qui vous 
parle en ay este le rapporteur et en dois encore parler a la premiere 
seance." 2 That his opinions were adopted throughout by his col- 
leagues, appears very clearly from two other letters to the same 
correspondent, written shortly after the appearance of the Acad- 
emy's work in print. " Je ne suis pas marri que les Sentimens de 
l'Academie ne vous ayent pas depleu puisque je suis contraint de 
vous avouer que j'y ay la plus grande part au detriment de mes plus 
grandes affaires. Mais, afin de ne desrober pas l'honneur a qui il 
appartient, il est a propos que vous sgachies que MM. de Cerizy et 
de Gombaut ont contribue aussy aux fleurs et aux ornements de 
cette piece. 8 . . . Pour les Sentimens de l'Academie, si vous y 
estimes autre chose que l'exorde et la peroraison, je n'en seray pas 
marry puisqu'ils sont tous de moy, et que c'est ce qui me semble de 
plus solide, et quand vous ne feries cas que de ces deux parties, je ne 
laisserois pas d'en estre bien aise, puisque de celles-la mesme toute 
la contexture, toute l'idee et tout le raisonnement sont de mon creu 
et qu'une bonne partie des pensees et de Texpression m'appartien- 
nent. Avec tout cela, je suis ravy qu'on l'attribue a tout le corps." 4 
Chapelain is then to all intents and purposes the author of the 
Academy's work. Now plenty of evidence could be cited in proof 

x Histoire de VAcadimie Frangaise, Paris, 1858, I, p. goff. 

*Lettres de Jean Chapelain, cd. Taraisey de Larroque, Paris, 1880, I, p. 156. 

*Ibid. t I, p. 193. 

* Ibid., p. 203f. The letters are dated January 25 and February 21, 1638. 
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of Chapelain's predilection for the Italian theoreticians in the poetic 
art. But the most convincing of all is offered by the following 
list of books published prior to 1637 anc * copied from the manuscript 
catalogue of his library contained in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 5 
We will give first the books in which are to be sought the doctrines 
by which the Cid was judged, then the works of literary controversy, 
which may have served not only as doctrinal sources, but also as 
models for the method followed in the composition of the Acad- 
emy's work. 

I. Treatises on Poetic Art 
z. Aristotle. Paolo Beni in Aristotelis Poeticam commentarii. Patavia, 1613. 

2. La Poetica vulgarizzata et sposata per Ludovico Castelvetro. Vienna 

d'Austria, 1570; Basilea, 1576. (The citations in this study are made from 
the later edition.) 

3. De Poetica liber, Danielis Heinsius recensuit. Lugduni Batavorum, 1610. 

4. Vincentii Madii et Bartholomaei Lombardi in librum de Poetica com- 
munes explication es. Venetiis, 1550. 

5. Annotationi di M. Alessandro Piccolomini nel libro della Poetica. 

Vinegia, 1575. 

6. F. Robortelli in librum de arte Poetica explicationes. Florentiae, 1548. 

7. Petri Victorii, Commentarii in primum librum de Arte Poetarum. 

Florentiae, 1573- 

8. Buonamici, Francesco. Discorsi poetici nella Academia Fiorentina in difesa 

d'Aristotile. Fiorenza, 1597. 

9. Daniello, Bernardino. Discorso della Poetica. Venetia, 1536. 

10. Galutii (Galuzzi) Tarquinii. Virgilianae Vindicationes et commentarii tres 

de Tragoedia, Comoedia, Elegia. Romae, 162 1. 

11. Rinovazione dell' Antica Tragedia e difesa del Crispo. Roma, 162 1. 

12. Guarini, Battista. Compendio della Poesia Tragicomica, tratto dai duo 

Verati. Venetia, 1603. 

13. Heinsius, Danielis. De Tragoediae constitutione. Lugduni Batavorum, 161 1. 

14. Horatius, Q. Flaccus. Liber de Arte Poetica; Jacobi Grifoli interpretatione 

explicatus. Lutetiae, 1552. 

15. Danielis Heinsii, Animadversiones et Notae. Lugd. Bat, 1629. 

16. In Epistolam de Arte Poetica, Jasonis de Nores interpretatio. Parisiis, 

1544. 

17. Francesci Robortelli in librum Horatii qui de vulgo de arte poetica 

inscribitur. . ' 

18. Ingegneri, Angelo. Della Poesia rappresentativa. Ferrara, 1598. 

19. Lapini, Frosino. Lettione nella quale si ragiona in universale del fine della 

poesia. Fiorenza, 1567. 

20. Lopez, Alonso. Philosophia antigua, Poetica. Madrid, 1596. 

21. Minturno, Ant. Sebastiano. De Poetica. Venetiis, 1559- 

22. Nisieli, Udeno (t. e., Benedetto Fioretti). Proginnasmi poetici, vol. primo. 

Firenze, 1620. (Three vols., or parts bound in one. The second part con- 
taining vols, four and five was published 1638.) 
'Nouvelles acquisitions francaises, 318. 
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23. Nores, Giasone dc. Poetica. Padova, 1588. 

24. Patrizi, Francesco. Delia Poetica. La Deca istoriale; La Deca disputata. 

Ferrara, 1586. 

25. Pontanus, Jacobus (Spannmueller). Poeticarum Institutionum, libri III. 

Avenioni, 1600. 

26. Scaliger, Jul. Caesar. Poeticae, libri VII. Heidelburgi, 1581. 

27. Segni, Agnolo. Ragionamento sopra le cose pertinenti alia poetica. Fiorenza, 



28. Summo, Faustino. Discorsi poetid nei quali si discorrono le piu principal! 

questioni di Poesia. Padova, 1600. 

29. Tasso, Bernardo. Ragionamento della Poesia. Venetia, 1362. 

30. Tasso, Torquato. Discorsi dell' Arte Poetica, et in particolare del Poema 

heroico. Venetia, 1587. 

31. Villani, Niccold. Ragionamento sopra la Poesia giocosa de' Greci, de' Latini, 

e de' Toscani. Venetia, 1634. 

32. Vipcrani, Giov. Antonio. De Poetica. Antuerpiae, 1579. 



33. Bulgarini, Belisario. Alcune considerationi sopra' 1 Discorso di M. Giacopo 

Mazzoni fatto in difesa della Comedia di Dante. Siena, 1583. 

34. Carriero, Alessandro. Breve et ingenioso Discorso contra l'opera di Dante. 

Padova, 1582. 

35. Mazzoni, Jacopo. Della difesa della Comedia di Dante. Cesena, 1587. 



36. Academia della Crusca. Difesa dell 1 Orlando Furioso dell' Ariosto contra' 1 

Dialogo dell' Epica Poesia di Camillo Pellegrino. Firenze, 1584. 

37. Beni, Paolo. Comparatione di Homero, Virgilio e Torquato, e chi di loro 

si debba la palma nell' Heroico Poema. Padova, 1607. 

38. Guastavini, Giulio. Risposta contra l'lnfarinato primo intorno alia Gieru- 

salemme Liberata. , 1590? (Bergamo, 1588). 

39. L'lnfarinato primo (t. e., Leonardo Salviati). Dello Infarinato Accademico 

della Crusca, Risposta all' Apologia di Torq. Tasso. Firenze, 1585. 

40. L'lnfarinato secondo (idem). Risposta al libro intitolato: Replica di Ca- 

millo Pellegrino. Firenze, 1588. 

41. Lombardelli, Orazio. Discorso intorno ai contrasti che si fanno sopra la 

Gierusalemme Liberata. Ferrara, 1586. 

42. Malatesta, Giuseppe. Della nuova Poesia, ovvero delle Difese del Furioso. 

Verona, 1590. 

43. Oddi, Niccold degli. Dialogo in difesa di Camillo Pellegrino contra gli 

Academici della Crusca. Venetia, 1587. 

44. Pellegrino, Camillo. Replica alia Risposta degli Academici della Crusca, 

fatta contra il Dialogo dell' Epica Poesia in difesa come e' dicono dell' 
Orlando Furioso. Mantova, 1586. 

45. Pescetti, Orlando. Risposta all' Anticrusca di P. Beni. Verona, 1613. 

46. Porta, Malatesta. II Rossi, owero del parere sopra alcune objettioni fatte 

dell' Infarinato Acad, della Crusca. Rimino, 1589. 



1581. 
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47. — — II Beffa, owero della favola dell' Eneide . . . con una difesa della morte 

di Solimano nella Gier. Liberata recata a vitio dell' Arte in quel Poema. 
Rimino, 1604. 

48. Tasso, Torquato. Apologia in difesa della sua Gierusalemme Liberata. 

Ferrara, 1586. 

49. Risposta alia lettera di Bastian Rossi dell' Academia della Crusca. Fer- 
rara, 1585* 



50. Cavalcanti, Bernardo. Giuditio sopra la Tragedia di Canace et Macareo 

con molte utili considerationi circa l'Arte Tragica. Venetia, 1566. 

51. Sperone, Speroni. Canace, alia quale sono aggiunte una Apologia & alcune 

lettioni in difesa della Tragedia. Venetia, 1597. 



52. Beni, Paolo. Risposta alle considerationi e i dubbi del eccmo. Sig., Mala- 

creta, Acad. Ordito, sopra il Pastor Fido. Padova, 1600. 

53. Heredia, LuigL Apologia nella quale si difendono Teocrito e i Dorici dalle 

accuse di Battista Guarini e per incidenza si mette in disputa il suo Pastor 
Fido. Palermo e Vicenza, 1608. 

54. Malacreta, Giov. Pictro. Considerationi sopra il Pastor Fido. Venetia, 1600. 

55. Pescetti, Orlando. Difesa del Pastor Fido. Verona, 1601. 

56. Savio, Giovanni Apologia in difesa del Pastor Fido. Venetia, 1601. 

57. Summo, Faustino. Due Discorsi; Tuno contra le Tragicommedie e le Pas- 

torali; l'altro contra il Pastor Fido. Vicenza, 1601. 

58. II Verrato (Battista Guarini). Difesa di quanto ha scritto M. Giason 

Denores (di Nores) contra le tragicomedie e le Pastorali (see 22). Fer- 
rara, 1588. 

59. II Verrato secondo (idem). Replica dell' Altizzato Academico Ferrarese in 

difesa del Pastor Fido. Firenze, 1593. 

The Sentiments of the French Academy on the Cid 1 consists 
really of four distinct parts, although the division is not indicated. 
I. Introduction, pp. 463-466; II. The critique of the Cid or judg- 
ment between it and the criticisms of Scudery (the work of Chape- 
lain), pp. 466-482; III. Remarks upon the verses, pp. 483-499; 
IV. Conclusion, pp. 499-501. 

• The Ms. Catalogue cites in addition the third and fourth discourses of the 
Academico Assetato, and fifth, sixth and seventh of the Academico Traviato. 
They discuss the superiority of Tasso over Homer and Virgil, and so have a 
very indirect relation to our subject. 

'Citations from the Academy's work will be made from the edition in the 
appendix to the OEuvres de Pierre Corneille, Paris, 1868, XII, p. 463^.; Grands 
Ecrivains series, editor, Marty-Laveaux. To avoid a multiplicity of footnotes, 
citations from the doctrinaire works will be referred back to the above list by 
their sequence numbers. 
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I. Introduction 



The first part of the first lengthy paragraph, in which the ad- 
vantages of literary discussions, when conducted in the proper spirit, 
are set forth, is no doubt suggested by the rather embarrassing posi- 
tion in which the Academy found itself. We shall only note in passing 
that Guarini (58) and Savio (55) preface their defenses of the 
Pastor Fido by similar considerations, and the latter' s remark: 
"Litighiamo avanti al tribunale della ragione, che la verita delle 
opinioni non del numero dei defensori, o della fama loro misura, ma 
dal pesodegli argomenti" (56, p. 33), bears a rather striking resem- 
blance to the Academy's declaration: "Elle (rAcademie) s'est per- 
suadee qu'etant question de juger de la justice et non pas de la force 
de son parti, il falloit plutot peser les raisons que compter les 
hommes qu'elle avoit de son cote" (p. 464). 

After this preamble the Academy sought to establish a criterion, 
a unit of measurement so to speak, by which a literary work should 
be judged. This was the usual course of procedure in these discus- 
sions. Thus the Academia della Crusca in its defense of Ariosto, 
insisted that delight is the real purpose of poetry, while Tasso and 
his champions were convinced that utility is the true end. Hence 
the question of utility versus delight had been pretty thoroughly 
threshed over. Robortelli and Castelvetro, while admitting that 
Aristotle seems to favor utility, maintained that he had been led 
farther than he meant to go in his desire to defend tragedy against 
Plato. Piccolomini held : " Ch'il fine principale, non solo della trage- 
dia, ma di tutte le spetie della poesia . . . non sia il diletto, come 
voglion' alcuni; ma l'utile, e'l giovamento; accompagnandosegli, 
come fin secondario, adjutatore, & mezzano a questo, il diletto 
ancora" (5, p. 101). Carriero, early in his attack on Dante, de- 
clares : " Noi veramente crediamo Tutile esser il fine della Poesia, e 
il diletto ministro, e seguace ,, (34, p. 21). Faustino Summo, de- 
fining imitation in poetry, remarks : " A questa rassomiglianza poi e 
detto per compagno il diletto, per il cui mezo la poesia consegue il 
fin suo, che e Turtle " (28, p. 11). And Nisiely, after having 
remarked in his first volume : " La Poesia per imprimere in noi age- 
volemente gli abiti virtuosi, prende per suo instrumento il diletto " 
(21, 1, p. 21), sums up the discussion of other doctrinaires upon the 
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same subject, as follows: "II fine (del poeta) secondo alcuni e il 
diletto; secondo molti e il giovamento; secondo me, e i professori 
del vero, e Tutile condito con diletto" (III., p. 346). And, select- 
ing one more among the many which present themselves, Paolo 
Beni says in his commentary : *' Id enim bono poemati est proposi- 
tion ut immoderatis mortalium affectionibus tanquam medelam 
afferat, & vitia expellans, inserat virtutes & in universum incendat. 
Agedum igitur requiramus quis sit finis poemati propositus ; atque 
adeo doceamus esse honestam utilitatem" (1, p. i84f.). In pre- 
cisely the same fashion, and in language that seems reminiscent, the 
Academy or Chapelain seeks to unite the partisans of the useful and 
the delectable : " Mais bien qu'ils s'expriment en termes si differents, 
on trouvera qu'ils ne disent que la meme chose. ... II faut croire, 
si Ton ne veut leur faire injustice, qu'ils ont entendu parler du 
plaisir qui n'est point l'ennemi, mais l'instrument de la vertu, qui 
purge l'homme, sans degout et insensiblement, de ses habitudes 
vicieuses, qui est utile parce qu'il est honnete. . . . Ainsi ils ne 
combattent les autres qu'en apparence, puisqu'il est vrai que si ce 
plaisir n'est l'utilite meme, au moins est-il la source d'ou elle coule 
necessairement ; que quelque part qu'il se trouve, il ne va jamais sans 
elle, et que tous deux se produisent par les memes voies (p. 46s). 8 
De cette sorte, . . . nous pouvons dire tous ensemble qu'une piece 
de theatre est bonne quand elle produit un contentement raison- 



But who are to be the judges of this " contentment raisonnable"? 
An important point, upon which depended very largely the Acad- 
emy's verdict ; for all agreed, even Scudery, that the Cid had pleased 
the people.' Chapelain and his colleagues decided: "Comrae dans 
la musique et dans la peinture, nous n'estimerions pas que tous les 
concerts et tous les tableaux fussent bons, encore qu'ils plussent au 
vulgaire, si les preceptes de ces arts n'y etoient bien observes et si 
les experts qui en sont les vrais juges ne confirmoient par leur appro- 
bation celle de la multitude, de meme nous ne dirons pas sur la foi 
du peuple, qu'un ouvrage soit bon parce qu'il l'aura contente, si les 
doctes aussi n'en sont contents " (p. 465). Ample authority for this 

• The final text differs here considerably from that given in Chapelain's manu- 
script which, in this instance, recalls the Italian doctrinaires somewhat less 
insistently. 
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conclusion was to be found among the authorities which Chapelain 
had at hand. So, among others, Viperani insisted : " Sed neque erit 
poeta si commentis non utatur, quae docti homines ingeniose con- 
fingunt, & sapienter explicant. Malim tarn, licet, imperitum vulgus 
oblectationem aurium & voluptatem magis petat quam animi cul- 
turam & doctrinam" (32, p. 22). Cavalcanti, having to judge 
Sperone's Canace, was governed by the same principle: "Vi dico 
che e meglio a meritar loda appresso dieci 6 quindici giuditiosi 
huomini che guadagnare il favore di tutto il vulgo, cosi devete voi 
piu tosto cercare, di essere lodato dai dotti, quantunque pochi se ne 
trovino che dal semplice populaccio" (50, p. 54). And, to cite one 
more among many, Faustino Summo : " II mondo poi che altro e 
egli se non il Vulgo ignorante, al cui perverso giuditio non s'ha a 
commettere i meriti e i demeriti delle opere e dei poemi, ma agli 
artefici, & ai buoni artefici, e tra questi a ben pochi" (28, p. 93). 

As one would expect, the Academy showed no less austerity on 
the question of morals: "Les mauvais exemples sont contagieux, 
meme sur les theatres; les feintes representations ne causent que 
trop de crimes" (p. 466). It was a point much insisted upon by 
Aristotle's commentators. So Madius: Qui igitur venerea poetice 
scribunt, ac turpibus lascivisque sermonibus juventutem corrumpunt, 
perinde faciunt, ac mali medici, qui venena propinant, cum affere 
salubria medicamenta deberent. Ut hos ergo carnifices, non medi- 
cos vocare par est, illos ita non poetas, sed civitatum pestas congruo 
admodum nomine nuncupabimus " (4, p. 13). And later, Heinsius 
declared that a play which presents corrupt manners is a " scholam 
vitiorum" (3, p. 168). 

And finally, the point which made the Academy's task such a 
difficult one; for: "les pieces irregulieres contentent quelquefois" 
(p. 466). Now Ingegneri in his very interesting little treatise, De 
la Poesia rappresentativa, had provided for just such cases. It is 
often noted that in a tournament the knight who from his appear- 
ance seemed destined to carry off the prize, falls at the first shock of 
the lance. " Cosi, & non altramente avverra d'un Poema, di pensieri 
ricco & arguto, & f acondo, & attrativo d'espressione ; il quale in una 
sola lettura in guisa si vedrem guadagnare Tuniversale consenso 
. . . meglio essaminandolo, il ritrovi privo d'arte e deirinventione " 
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(18, p. 4f.). This point of view recurs constantly in the Italian 
literary controversies. So Nisiely, while admitting that the Pastor 
Fido has rendered its author immortal in Italy, maintained that the 
play was : " piena di vezi, di scherzi, di prof umi amorosi, ogna cosa 
mele, e zucchero, ogni cosa colori, e splendori ; non artifizi naturali, 
ma sforzi artifiziati, recercati a posta, e rimpinzati a sproposito per 
lo piu, contrario al decoro dell'opera, e al costume delle persone e al 
verisimil della imitazione" (22, III, p. 139). And Paolo Beni f 
examining the same work, admits that : " La grandezza e leggiadria 
del verso, il quale accompagnato dall'acutezza e vaghezza de'concetti, 
rende tal poema il piu celebre che fin'hora in questa genere si sia 
forse udito o letto." Nevertheless this is a quality to be regretted, 
because it disturbs : " il verisimile e il decoro, e con la difficolta & 
oscurita di si elaborati versi & acuti concetti, s'impedisce e leva 
Tintelligenza agl'uditori; onde poi restano defraudati dell'utile e 
fine che si pretende" (52, p. 2 & 3). In like manner the Academy 
is forced to conclude that if irregular pieces do please sometimes : 
" ce n'est que pour ce qu'elles ont quelque chose de regulier, ce n'est 
que pour quelques beautes veritables et extraordinaires, qui empor- 
tent si loin Tesprit, que de longtemps apres il n'est capable d'aperce- 
voir les difformites dont elles sont suivies, et qui font couler insensi- 
blement les defauts pendant que les yeux de Tentendement sont 
encore eblouis par l'eclat de ses lumieres" (p. 466). It was in this 
way that Faustino Summo (28, p. 5off.) accounted for the success 
of the Orlando Furioso which, thanks to excellent imitation in some- 
of its details, was more popular than the Iliad and the Italia Liberata 
of Trissino. 



With the establishment of these general points the introduction 
of the Sentiments of the French Academy on the Cid ends, and we 
come to the technical discussion of the play for which Chapelain 
seems to have been almost wholly responsible. A short paragraph 
(p. 466) expresses the Academician's surprise that Scudery had not 
followed the Aristotelian order of discussion, namely, ( 1 ) la fable, 
(2) les moeurs, (3) les sentiments, (4) la diction. Such indeed is 
the sequence in the Poeticas but it is followed very rarely in the 
controversial writings of the Italian litterateurs. It is therefore the 
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more significant to find Paolo Beni, whom Chapelain cites as early 
as 1630 in his Letter on the necessity of the rule of twenty-four 
hours, expressing his surprise, that Malacreta had neglected to fol- 
low this order in his criticism of the Pastor Fido (52, p. 142). 

Scudery claimed that the subject of the Cid was worthless for 
dramatic purposes because it contained no climax and no intrigue. 
The outcome of the play, he said, is apparent from the first ; because, 
after the death of Chimene's father early in the play, the hero and 
heroine are, and can be, actuated by only one sentiment. Chapelain 
did not endorse this criticism : " Car le noeud des pieces de theatre 
etant un accident inopine qui arrete le cours de Taction representes, et 
le denouement un autre accident imprevu qui en facilite l'accom- 
plissement. . . . II ne faut que se souvenir que le mariage de Chimene 
avec Rodrigue ayant ete resolu dans Tesprit du Comte, la querelle 
qu'il a incontinent apres avec don Diegue met Taffaire aux termes de 
se rompre, et qu'ensuite la mort que Rodrigue lui donne en eloigne 
encore plus la conclusion. Et dans ces continuelles traverses Ton 
reconnoitra facilement le noeud ou Tintrigue. Le denouement aussi 
ne sera pas moins evident, si Ton considere . . . que le Roi . . . 
contre Tattente de tous, oblige Chimene d'epouser celui des deux qui 
sortira vainqueur" (p. 467). Among the exhaustive — and ex- 
hausting — elucidations upon Aristotle's remarks concerning the con- 
struction of the dramatic " fable " this statement attained by Pic- 
colomini has perhaps the closest resemblance, both in terms and in 
the possibility of application, to Chapelain's definition : " S'ha da in- 
tender dunque per peripetia nella favola della tragedia, . . . una 
mutatione importante, che si faccia a contraria fortuna, riuscita f uor 
deU'opinione, & di quello, che si fusse aspettato, 6 creduto; per la 
qual mutatione trapassi Thuomo, 6 da felice stato, a vita misera, 
6 da misero, & calamitoso a felice. Et quando si dice fuor d'aspet- 
tatione, & di quello, che si fusse aspettato, 6 stimato, non s'ha 
questo da intendere, come credono alcuni, rispetto agli Spettatori ; ma 
rispetto a quelli stessi, a chi Tinfelicita, 6 la felicita causata per 
quella mutatione, appartiene" (5, p. 167). 

"Si done," concludes Chapelain, "le sujet du Cid se peut dire 
mauvais, nous ne croyons pas que ce soit pource qu'il n'a point de 
noeud, mais pource qu'il n'est pas vraisemblable " (p. 467). This 
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matter of verisimilitude was a point much insisted upon and as it was 
to form the basis of judgment for many of the questions raised 
against the Cid, Chapelain evidently felt the need of defining it 
with great care. "A ce que nous pouvons juger des sentiments 
d'Aristote sur la matiere du vraisemblable, il n'en reconnoit que de 
deux genres, le commun et Textraordinaire. Le commun comprend 
les choses qui arrivent ordinairement aux hommes, selon leurs con- 
ditions, leurs ages, leurs moeurs et leurs passions, comme il est vrai- 
semblable qu'un marchand cherche le gain, qu'un enfant f asse des im- 
prudences, qu'un prodigue tombe en misere, et qu'un homme en 
colere coure a la vengeance, et tous les effets qui ont accoutume d'en 
proceder. L'extraordinaire embrasse les choses qui arrivent rare- 
ment et outre le vraisemblable ordinaire, comme qu'un habile 
mechant soit trompe, qu'un homme fort soit vaincu. Dans cet 
extraordinaire entrent tous les accidents qui surprennent et qu'on 
attribue a la fortune, pourvu qu'ils naissent de l'enchainement des 
choses qui arrivent d'ordinaire. . . . Hors de ces deux genres, il ne 
se fait rien qu'on puisse ranger sous le vraisemblable" (p. 467 i.). 
A relationship between this passage and the following from Castel- 
vetro seems evident. " Sono due maniere di verisimile, Tuna di 
quelli, che rappresentano le verita, le quali avengono per lo piu 
secondo certo corso, et l'altra di quelli, che rappresentano le verita, 
che alcuna volta traviano dall'usato corso, come, e verisimile, che 
uno astuto malvagio inganni, & non sia ingannato, & che un possente 
vinca, & non sia vinto, 9 percioche veramente noi veggiamo per lo piu 
avenire cosi, & e anchora verisimile, che uno astuto malvagio, 
volendo ingannare, sia ingannato alcuna volta, & che un possente, 
volendo vincere, sia vinto alcuna volta. Si che Tun verisimile ri- 
guarda l'assai volte della verita, & l'altro le poche volte della verita, & 
cosi l'uno, come l'altro e verisimile ; ma il secondo per la rarita e piu 
maraviglioso, & e detto essere verisinile fuori del verisimile pure per 
la rarita" (2, p. 400). An observance of this law is necessary in 
order that when the poet exposes his subject to the auditors or spec- 
tators: "ils se portent a croire sans autre preuve qu'il ne contient 
rien que de vrai " (p. 468). The reason was not hard to find; see, 
for example, Carriero: "proprio del poeta e di raccontar Timprese 

'Madius gives as example of improbability: "verisimile non esse, sapientem 
decipi nec strenuum superari" (4, p. 199). 
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. . . secondo che pare ad un giuditio retto & sincero, che verisimile 
6 necessarii sieno si che facilmente indur si possa il lettore, 6 l'audi- 
tore a creder quello, ch'ei legge, overo ode" (34, p. 12). And the 
reason why the probable rather than the true is to be sought after in 
the epic and the tragedy : " c'est que cet art ayant pour fin le plaisir 
utile, il y conduit plus facilement les hommes par le vraisemblable, 
qui ne trouve point de resistance en eux, que par le vrai, qui pour- 
roit etre si etrange et si incroyable qu'ils refuseroient de s'en laisser 
persuader" (p. 468). Robortelli had given the same reason: "ob- 
lectatio omnis inde provenit, quod in veris inesse ea scimus ; & om- 
nino quatenus verisimili veritatis est particeps vim habet movendi, 
ac persuadendi " (6, p. 93). 

Now several things are necessary to make an action probable: 
" il y faut garder la bienseance du temps, du lieu, des conditions, 
des ages, des moeurs et des passions, la principale entre toutes est 
que dans le poeme chacun agisse conformement aux moeurs qui lui 
ont ete attributes, et que par exemple un mechant ne fasse point de 
bons desseins" (p. 468). This doctrine of the conformity and 
consistency of moral habits, as one of the main factors by which 
an impression of probability is produced, is stated in characteristic 
fashion by Giasone di Nores : " La convenienza de'costumi delle per- 
sone tragiche consiste nel decoro, secondo la eta, secondo gli habiti, 
secondo gli affetti, secondo il sesso, secondo la patria, secondo la 
professione. ... La equalita de'costumi consiste in questo que in- 
troducendo noi una persona in nelle nostre tragedie in quelle, le 
diamo da principio alia fine i medesimi costumi. Se attribuiremo 
ad alcuno nel principio crudelta, sequiamo sempre a depingerlo per 
crudele ; se inconstantia per inconstante ; se superbia, per superbo " 
(23, p. 24 & 26). This doctrine played an important role in the 
Italian literary controversies. So Nisieli criticizes in the Pastor 
Fido, Linco : " il quale per incitare il suo giovane al bene, comincia 
del male, cioe tenta di sviarlo a fare all'amore . . . cosi parlava piu 
conformi a suoi sfrenati costumi, che alia ragione, e all'uffizio suo 
. . . il che tutto ridonde in biasimo del poeta che diedi i costumi con- 
trari alle qualita delle persone" (22, I, p. 144) ; and: "Dorinda no- 
bile, e donzella e cosi sfacciata che non arrosse in pubblica alia 
presenza d'un servo, e del vecchio Linco parlare di cose amorose; 
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... la infortuna arditeza di costei ci fare in tutto, e per tutto alienis- 
sima dall'arte d'amore, dal decoro di fanciulla, e da'costumi del sesso 
feminile" (p. I46f.). Even Paolo Beni, inclined to favor the same 
play, could not close his eyes to what he considered similar defects in 
other characters : " Si come io scusai il sacerdoto Aminta mentre con 
affetto e fede maritale amo Lucrina " (contrary to propriety of man- 
ners in a priest of Diana, it had been alleged by the Academico In- 
naspato) "cosi all'incontro ho io al presente gran dubbio se sia stato 
conveniente haver fatto che un ministro di Diana s'interponga in 
favorir Mirtillo in occasione amorosa, & in tempo che non poteva 
trovare giusto pretesto, ,, etc. (52, p. 123). It is entirely in keeping, 
then, with the doctrine and the practice of these authorities, whose 
works Chapelain had before him, that he came to the conclusion, 
which amounted to a categoric condemnation of the Cid: " Sur ce 
fondement nous disons que le sujet du Cid est defectueux en sa plus 
essentielle partie . . . car ni la bienseance des moeurs d'une fille 
introduite comme vertueuse n'y est gardee par le poete lorsqu'elle se 
resolut a epouser celui qui a tue son pere, ni la fortune par un acci- 
dent imprevu . . . n'en fait point le demelement. Au contraire, la 
fille consent a ce mariage par la seule violence que lui fait son 
amour" (p. 468). 

But, it may be argued, Corneille took his subject from historical 
sources. This is no excuse: "Nous maintenons que toutes les 
verites ne sont pas bonnes pour le theatre" (p. 468). Niccolo Vil- 
lani made the same point in his criticism of the Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata which, as an epic, was subject to the same laws of probability as 
the tragedy. " Et cui puo parer convenevole che i christiani eroi, che 
cinte per Giesu havean le spade; e chi passati erano tanti pericoli 
oltre mare; non gia per cupidizia d'imperio ma per solo vendetta 
del loro Iddio, e che somma lor felicita imputavano il poter toccar 
con le lingue dove toccato havea co'piedi il Redentore : che tali Eroi, 
dich'io : in terra tale si havessono ad inamorar delle f emmine Sara- 
cine, e a fornicar novamente con le Moabitidi, e posto a non calere la 
sacrosancta impressa loro, bruttamente dietro a quelle a sviarsi, e 
tal'uno anche rinegar la fede di Christo, per guadagnarsi Tamore 
d'una fanciulla pagana? ne scagiona il dire; che una si fatta reta 
nella historia si legga, sapendosi che oggetto del poeta il verisimile 
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esser dee, e non il vero" (31, p. 55f.)- If Tasso had laid himself 
open to this criticism it was not for lack of doctrine. " Ma peroche 
quello che principalmente constituisce, e determina la natura della 
Poesia, e la fa dairHistoria differente, e il considerar le cose non 
come sono state, ma in quella guisa che dovrebbono essere state, 
havendo riguardo piu tosto al verisimile in universale che alia verita 
de'particolari, prima d'ogni altra cosa deve il Poeta avertirse se 
nella materia, ch'egli prende a trattare v'e avenimento alcuno il quale 
altrimente essendo successo 6 piu del verisimile, 6 piu del mirabile 
6 per qual si voglia altra cagione, portasse miglior diletto, et tutti i 
successi, che si fatti trovara, cioe che meglio in un'altro modo potes- 
sero essere avenuti, senza respetto alcuno di vero 6 di Historia, a sua 
voglia uniti et riuniti, e riduca gli accidenti delle cose a quel modo 
ch'egli giudica migliore, co'l tutto alterato il tutto finto accompa- 
gnando" 10 (30, p. 10). And Piccolomini giving as he believed the 
pure essence of the Aristotelian doctrines stated the matter as fol- 
lows : " Puo un poeta tragico, preso che gli ha una materia da far 
tragedia, & gia da altri prima trattata, come ch'ella commune stia, & 
quasi offerta, & proposta a chiunque la voglia usare; 6 vero non 
trattata per anco da chi si sia, & f atta a lui come cosa sua privata ; 
puo, dico, doppo che prima l'ha nel suo universale ordinata, & 
f ormata ; darle poi alcune cose di sui ; & spetialmente Tannodamento, 
& il discioglimento, & per conseguente il riconoscimento, & 
la peripetia se la favola sara piegata, & con queste tai cose vien'egli 
ad appropriar'a se, & a farsi come sua, quella materia, che prima era 
commune" (5, p. 258). These and other similar utterances show 
that Chapelain did not lack for precedents, when he insisted : " Cest 
principalement en ces rencontres que le poete a droit de preferer la 
vraisemblance a la verite. Que s'il est oblige de traiter une matiere 
historique de cette nature, c'est alors qu'il la doit reduire aux termes 
de la bienseance, sans avoir egard a la verite, et qu'il la doit plutot 
changer toute entiere que de lui laisser rien qui soit incompatible 
avec les regies de son art, lequel se proposant l'idee universelle des 
choses les epure des defauts et des irregularites particulieres que 
Thistoire par la severite de ses lois est contrainte d'y souffrir." The 

'•The thirty items devoted to Tasso's works in the manuscript catalogue of 
Chapelain's library testify to the admiration in which the Italian poet was held by 
the French Academician. 
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possible changes which Corneille might have introduced in his 
subject matter follow (p. 468!). And then comes the statement 
which Lanson terms: "la pensee persistante de TAcademie sur le 
Cid 11 Mais le plus expedient eut ete de n'en point faire de poeme 
dramatique, puisqu'il etoit trop connu pour Talterer en un point si 
essentiel, et de trop mauvais exemple pour Texposer a la vue du 
peuple sans l'avoir auparavant rectifie" (p. 469). It was precisely 
the censure passed by Cavalcanti upon the author of the Canace: 
" Ne vi vale figliuolo mio studio, 6 diligenza, che vi si usi, per f arsi 
honore, quando i soggietti delle compositioni sono come vi habbiamo 
mostrato costui per comporre lodevole tragedie, perche come le 
scelerate attioni . . . non sono da lodare per modo alcuno, cosi que' 
poeti che si danno ad imitarle non ponno conseguire alcuna loda, 
perche qual hora si pigliano queste attioni ree per fondamento, cid 
che vi si edifica sopra e biasimevole, & quanto piu il poeta s'affatica 
d'ornare simile soggietti, tanto si mostra di minore giuditio" (50, 



Scudery having raised the point that the use of the word fabula 
to designate the tragic plot was proof that it should not be taken 
from history, Chapelain replied : " En cela nous estimons qu'ils n'ont 
pas assez considere quel est le sens d'Aristote, qui sans doute par 
ce mot de fable n'a voulu dire autre chose que le sujet, et n'a point 
entendu ce qui necessairement devoit etre fabuleux, mais seulement 
ce qu'il n'importoit pas qui fut vrai pourvu qu'il fut vraisemblable. ,, 
(p. 469). This was a common enough definition, so for example, 
in Beni's commentary: "Fabulae vero nomen significat Aristotili 
non praecise rem fictam & mendacem, aut apologum, aut fabellam, 
cujusmodi Aesopicae sunt ac similes; ac rerum inventarum coag- 
mentationem " (1, p. 43). 

Continuing the discussion, Chapelain cites a passage from Aris- 
totle to show the poet's right to invent details, and comments upon 
it in a way quite reminiscent of Castelvetro (2, p. 189), Summo 
(28, p. 46) and others. Thereupon he adduces this additional 
proof. " Nous sommes confirmes dans cette creance par le plus re- 
ligieux des poetes, qui corrompant Thistoire a fait Didon peu chaste, 
sans autre necessite que d'embellir son poeme d'un episode admi- 
rable" (p. 469!). Now in the contest over the Pastor Fido, Paolo 

31 Corneille, Paris, 1905, p. 60. 
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Beni had found himself in a similar position in defending Guarini 
against Malacreta who insisted that the Arcadia of the Pastor Fido 
differs from the Arcadia represented by Pausanias: "percioche 
mentre si conviene nella regione, sito, monti, fiumi, e genti, il resto 
sta in arbitrio del Poeta ; il quale tutta volta che non esca del veri- 
simile puo andar' alterando e fingendo. . . . E per tanto finse Vir- 
gilio che Enea partita da Troia dopo lunghe navigationi trascorresse 
in Affrica avanti di pervenire al Latio, che Didone s'innamorasse 
d'Enea, & al fin per lui s'occidesse, e cose tali, le quali in somma 
(se si presta fede a Dionisio Alicarnasso, & altri molti) non tutti 
sono vere ma parte finte" (52, p. 22f.). 12 

Chapelain then takes up Scudery's criticisms against the many 
actions crowded into the space of twenty-four hours. On the main 
point he is bound to agree with the Cid's critic ; since Chimene is made 
to relax in her demands for vengeance and finally consent to marry 
Rodrigue: a very palpable violation of the doctrine of the con- 
formity and consistency of morals habits as established above (p. 
468). But as for Scudery's other point Chapelain is by no means 
so certain. Scudery has indeed correctly stated the Aristotelian 
doctrine: "Mais Tapplication ne nous en semble pas juste, lorsqu'il 
explique cette grandeur (du poeme dramatique) plutot du temps 
que des matieres, et qu'il veut que le Cid soit d'une grandeur exces- 
sive, parce qu'il comprend en un jour des actions qui se sont faites 
dans le cours de plusieurs annees. . . . Ainsi, tant qu'il ait prouve 
que le sujet est trop diffus pour n'embarasser pas la memoire, nous 
n'estimons point qu'il peche en exces de grandeur, pour avoir ra- 
masse en un seul jour les actions de plusieurs annees, s'il est vrai- 
semblable qu'elles puissent etre avenues en un jour" (p. 471). 

u Chapelain admits that Virgil has been criticized, but it is not so much on 
account of the anachronism as : 44 d'avoir altere l'histoire de bien en mal ... en 
diffamant une personne qui avoit mieux aime mourir que de vivre diffamee" (p. 
470). Now Corneille might have improved upon Virgil "s'il eut corrige les 
mauvaises moeurs qui se trouvent dans l'histoire" (de Chimene). In similar 
fashion Beni considered Virgil inferior to Tasso: 44 per essersi Enea lasciato 
indurre da Didone ad atto dishonesto, con porgere indegno essempio al giovinetto 
Ascanio" (37, p. 14). Castelvetro held that the Aeneas-Dido episode : 44 e vitiosa, 
perche e attione reale falsa, & riprovata dall' historia nel modo, & nel tempo. 
Nel modo perche Didone per conservamento dell' honesta s'uccise, volendo ser- 
vare la fede al marito morto anchora, nel tempo perche Enea non pote capitare in 
Africa, che Didone fosse viva" (2, p. 219). 
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Chapelain found plenty of precedents for this decision. So Castel- 
vetro, while stating the ideal measure for the time of an action: 
"quanto corse in simile caso, ocorrerebbe,mentre veramenteavenne, 
o avennisse" (2, p. 163), declares that " Aristotle, passa a volere tro- 
vare la grandezza della favola, in quanto si comprende con la mente 
& si ritiene nella memoria " (p. 170). Such was also the interpreta- 
tion of Piccolomini : cosi ancora convenevol grandezza, cioe ne troppo 
breve, ne troppo lunga, dee la tragica favola havere, per esser com- 
presa dalla memoria " (5, p. 128). It was also Tasso's doctrine: 
" Grande e convenevolmente quel Poema, in cui la memoria non si 
perde ne si smarisce (48, p. 13). 

As for Scudery's contention that Corneille had committed a 
fault against the rules in bringing the actions of several years into 
his poem, Chapelain held that the poet is free : " de les rapprocher, si 
par ce moyen il peut rendre son ouvrage plus merveilleux. II ne 
faut point d'autre preuve de cette doctrine que Texemple de Virgile 
dans sa Didon, qui selon tous les chronologistes naquit plus de deux 
cents ans apres Enee, si Ton ne veut encore ajouter celui de Tasse 
dans le Renaud de sa Hierusalem, lequel ne pouvoit etre ne qu'a 
peine lorsque mourut Godefroy de Bouillon " (p. 471). In the 
Vindicationes Virgilianae, Galuzzi, after discussing at length the 
anachronism of Virgil, concludes as follows : " decernendum est, non 
debere Virgilium reprehendi, quod Didonem illo tempore dicat, quo 
tempore nondum erat; cum eo sit usus comminiscendi jure, quod 
communis illi vulgarisque poetarum licentia concedebat . . . satis 
est, si fidem habeat apud multitudinem ac vulgus" (10, p. 46). 13 
And in like manner the reference to the anachronism, committed by 
Tasso, recalls a remark in the latter's Apologia: "Non importa se 
Rinaldo, il quale fu settanta, 6 ottanta anni dopo Timpresa di Gie- 
rusalemme, sia numerato fra i principali, che passarono airacquisto, 

* The passage of the Sentiments cited above, where Chapelain points out how 
Virgil: "a feint son Enee zele pour le salut de sa patrie, et victorieux de tous 
les beros du pays latin quoiqu'il se trouve des historiens qui rapportent que ce fut 
Tun des traitres qui vendirent aux Grecs," etc. (p. 470), seems to go back very 
clearly to Galuzzi: "Quibus ita posit is, aiunt aliqui, vel falso, vel minus con- 
gruenter a Virgilio dici pium Aeneam. Quantum enim attinent ad propriam illam 
notionem pietatis, quae officium patriae tribuit, & cultum civibus, Aeneas minime 
debuit effingi pius, cum Troiam ima (ima) cum Antenore prodiderit Graecis 
urbisque portas hostibus aperuit, ut rem litteris con signa runt historici," etc 



(p. 49f ). 
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perche l'alteratione non si fa neirattione istessa, o nell'essenza sua; 
ma nelle circonstanze, che sono attribuite al negotio, 6 della per- 
sona" (48, p. 177). 

Chapelain concurs fully in Scudery's violent arraignment of the 
action of Chimene in consenting to marry the man who had slain 
her father. "Ces pernicieux exemples rendent Touvrage notable- 
ment defectueux, et s'ecartent du but de la poesie qui veut etre utile. 
Ce n'est pas que cette utilite ne se puisse produire par des moeurs qui 
soient mauvaises ; mais pour la produire par de mauvaises moeurs, 
il faut qu'a la fin elles soient punies, et non recompenses comme 
elles le sont en cet ouvrage" (p. 472). This precept of the poetic 
art is thus stated by Robortelli : " nam antequam conscribat tragoe- 
diam poeta ; secum ipse rem totam, atque actionem considerat, dis- 
ponit; ac dividit; aliisque personis statuit felicitatem attribuendam 
esse, aliis inf elicitatem, non pro arbitratu quidem suo ; sed pro per- 
sonarum dignitate, ac moribus ; nam probi f elices, improbi inf elices 
vero infelices effingi debent; neque enim imitationis ratio sibi con- 
staret, si improbi felices, probi infelices exprimeretur, fieretque hoc 
diis, hominibusque repugnant ibus " (6, p. no; see also p. 174, and 
Castelvetro, 2, p. 122). Nisieli, after maintaining that utility is the 
true purpose of poetry, sets up as the rule by which he is to condemn 
many a poem and especially the Pastor Fido: "Ripugnanti a questo 
fine poetico saranno i vizi impuniti, le virtu conculcate . . . e altre 
impieta, che sono scandalose a'buoni, e incitative di male in peggio 
a'cattivi" (22, 1, p. 132). 

Chapelain concludes his outburst of righteous indignation by 
pointing out that Rodrigue shows an excess of zeal in killing the 
Count whereas he only needed to defeat him in order to secure satis- 
faction for the insult offered his father. And so : " il fait des choses 
qu'il n'etoit oblige de faire, et sans necessite cesse d'etre amant pour 
paroitre seulement homme d'honneur." And this in contrast to 
Chimene, in whom : " le soin qu'elle doit avoir de son honneur cede 
entierement au souvenir qu'elle a de son amour" (p. 473). While 
this point may very well have been due to a rigid application of the 
propriety doctrines stated above, it is interesting to note a similar 
criticism made by Tasso on the reversal of sex-decorum in the 
Orlando Furioso. "Ruggiero e amato piu che amante, & Brada- 
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mante ama piu che non e amata, & segue Ruggiero, & cerca di 
trarlo di prigione & fa tutti quegli uffici, & quelle operationi, che 
parebbono piutosto convenevoli a cavalliero, per acquistar l'amore 
della sua donna," and much more on the same order (48, pp. 132ft.). 

Finally: "Si maintenant on nous allegue pour sa defense que 
cette passion de Chimene a ete le principal agrement de la piece et 
ce qui lui a excite le plus d'applaudissements, nous repondrons que ce 
n'est pas pource qu'elle est bonne, mais pource que, quelque mauvaise 
qu'elle soit elle est heureusement exprimee. Ses puissants mouve- 
mens, joints a ses vives et naives expressions, ont bien pu faire esti- 
mer ce quien en effet seroit estimable, si c'etoit une piece separee et qui 
ne fut point une partie d'un tout qui ne la peut souffrir; en un mot, 
elle a assez d'eclat et de charmes pour avoir fait oublier les regies a 
ceux qui ne les savent guere bien, ou a qui elles ne sont guere pre- 
sentes " (p. 473). An absolutely smilar point of view is presented in 
the Settimo Discorso where Faustino Summo is comparing the Or- 
lando Furioso with the regular epics. First of all : " concesso per hora 
. . . che maggior diletto rechi a nostri huomini il Furioso dell'Ariosto 
che Tltalia Liberata del Trissino, o pur l'Uliade o TOdissea di Ho- 
mero " (28, p. 52). This is due, Summo thinks, to the beauty of the 
imitation in certain details and episodes of which some are to be 
commended and others not : " alcuni altri son verisimili, il rimanente 
poi, o la maggior parte di loro sono vani discorsi, ne operano cosa 
alcuna in quel poema che necessario e verisimil sia, se ben per altro 
sono bellissimi & artificiosissimi, & frutti d'un grande ingegno. Per 
cio stimo io piu giuditioso il Trissino, il quale piu se ne guardo. Et 
se non e cosi accetto hoggi di al mondo communemente cio torna anzi 
a gloria sua, che a biasmo alcuno, perche egli non s'affatico per dover 
piacere al vulgo ignorante, ma a pochi intendenti & giuditiosi. Et se 
valesse la ragion del dover piacere a piu per esser gloriosi Platone & 
Aristotile e tanti altri famosi harrebbono gli ultimi luoghi. Cosa 
ridicolosa a dire. . . . Et in vero TAriosto e miracoloso nelle descrit- 
tioni delle cose particolari, de che egli ragiona e discorre. Onde gia 
solea dire come ben referi il Signor Giason Nores contra il Veratto, 
il giuditissimo Triphon Gabriele parlando del Furioso dell'Ariosto, 
che le sue parti separate eran bellissimi, ma il tutto congionto era 
bruttissimo" (p. 54). 
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Chapelain now comes to what he calls Scudery's " anatomie du 
poeme" and it is henceforth a question of fitting the Cid to the 
procrustean bed which he has prepared for it in these general doc- 
trinal considerations. To begin with, Scudery objected to the first 
scene (original edition), because the count had judged too favorably 
of Don Sanche who was to show himself such a weakling later in the 
play. Chapelain finds that as this weakness had not been revealed 
the count could have had no reasons for judging otherwise. On the 
other hand he endorsed Scudery's claim that Elvire, attendant of 
Chimene, was a person of too lowly station to receive the confidences 
of the count on the pending election of a preceptor for the prince of 
Castile. This point was derived from the very rigid construction 
put upon Aristotle's innocent remark that the tragic actions of his 
time centered in a few families. Whence Castelvetro insisted that : 
" le persone della tragedia sono reali, & hanno gli spiriti maggiori, & 
sono altiere " (22, p. 222 ) and Robortelli :" Reges tantum, heroesque 
nobilissimi inferantur, eorumque actiones argumentum poetis pre- 
beant tragicis" (6, p. 132). And so the rule developed till it be- 
came, in the words of Bernardo Tasso : " La tragedia e un poema 
grande e magnifico, nel quale s'introducono solamente persone illus- 
tri, capitani d'eserciti, Eroi, Regi, e Dei" (29, p. v). 

Scudery's next criticism was directed against the count, who 
is represented as a fanfaron or braggart captain of the farce. 
Chapelain quibbling over the meaning of the words, and following 
the oft-stated doctrine of the unchangeability of historical charac- 
ters, decided that the count was not a fanfaron in the proper sense of 
the words since he was represented in history as one of the most 
valiant captains of Spain, but still: "les hyperboles excessives, et 
qui sont veritablement de theatre . . . nous font croire que le nom 
de fanfaron lui est bien du" (p. 474). Nisieli had sounded a 
warning in this particular which was applicable here: "le persone 
(della tragedia) non debbono alzarsi tanto a volo col parlare altiero e 
gonfio, che le parole sieno piene di vento, e senza efficacia, e sos- 
tanza alcuna, il che deriva propriamente dairaffetazione " (22, III, 



Scudery then passed to the third scene (original edition), con- 
tending that Elvire's report of her conversation with the count was 
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superfluous and of the kind that are properly given behind the 
scenes. Ingegneri stated the doctrine upon this point very clearly : 
" II primo atto e mero prologo, & ha solamente a proporre gli antece- 
dent successi, & le occasioni del fatto, & della favola, che si rap- 
presenta . . . non ha dubbio . . . che nel principio ogni scena habbia 
persone nove, le quali vadano anco instruendo il teatro di quelle 
cose, che possono servire alia perfetta cognitione de gli avvenimenti 
che s'hanno a vedere" (18, p. 27). In conformity with this doc- 
trine, Chapelain holds this scene : " meme necessaire pour f aire paroi- 
tre Chimene des le commencement de la piece, pour faire connoitre 
au Spectateur la passion qu'elle a pour Rodrigue, et pour faire enten- 
dre que don Diegue la doit demander en mariage pour son fils" 
(p. 474). 

Corneille's critic next condemns, as episodical characters, the 
Infanta, Don Sanche and Don Arias, and also pointed out the im- 
propriety of the Infanta's love for Rodrigue who was inferior to 
her in birth. Upon this last point naturally Chapelain was forced to 
concur in recognition of the doctrine of the propriety of manners. 
The whole subject of episodes had been very widely discussed and 
it was a subject upon which there was practical unanimity. So In- 
gegneri held that the characters ought to be : " tutti tanto necessarii 
& (per cosi dire) operativi nella favola, che levatone un solo, & sia 
qual si voglia dilloro, tutto'l caso si venisse a distruggere " (18, p. 
14) ; and, with details which are suggestive in the connection, Gia- 
sone di Nores: "La favola tragica ultimamente non deve essere 
troppo Episodica, ma che si contenti solamente di quei pochi, che le 
sono verissimili, & necessarii per far nascer la tramutation di fortuna 
intrecciata con peripetia & con agnitione, come era necessario che 
Sophocle introducesse l'episodio del nundo di Corinto che diede 
Edipo a Merope & a Polipo per far che Edipo si certificasse di non 
esser figliuolo di Polipo & di Merope, e che parimente introducesse il 
servo, a cui egli fu consegnato da Laio," etc. (23, p. 18). Chape- 
Iain's attitude is quite in harmony with these statements of the pure 
doctrine. The Infanta contributes nothing to the conclusion of the 
marriage between Rodrigue and Chimene and cannot be approved. 
Don Sanche is Rodrigue's rival and fights a duel with him upon 
which the marriage hinges, accordingly he is restored to good stand- 
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ing. In the case of Don Arias the matter is not quite so clear. 
Nevertheless all poets have introduced royal counsellors and besides 
he serves as referee in the duel, so he may be allowed to pass (p. 
474f.). Scudery concluded his criticism on this part of the play 
by railing at Corneille for not having had the king put the principals 
of the first dispute in the Cid under guard in accordance with the 
custom of the times. This was, as a matter of fact, the custom, and 
so Chapelain could only agree, for doctrinaires from Daniello on had 
been repeating that the poet must know the : " usanze, e i modi del 
viver delle genti, i costumi et per dir brevemente tutte quelle cose 
che d'intorno alia practica consistono"(9, p. 34). 

Scudery thereupon passes to the third scene of the second act, 
in which Chimene, in the presence of Elvire and the Infante, gives 
voice to her forebodings, based upon her conviction that Rodrigue, 
being a gentleman (gentilhomme), could not overlook the affront 
offered his father. The doctrine of the consistency of manners 
forced an endorsement of the criticism; because solicitude for her 
father should have been the paramount interest in Chimene, intro- 
duced as a dutiful daughter, and this should have left no place for 
any consideration of what might come out of it for Rodrigue. 
Moreover as the mistress of Rodrigue, she should have had sufficient 
confidence in him to believe that he would forego something of his 
feelings upon the point of honor for her sake. The same doctrine 
enabled Chapelain to defend Corneille against Scudery, who claimed 
that Chimene should have been shedding tears in her apartment, 
instead of coming so soon to demand vengeance for the death of her 
father. Chapelain cannot agree, because : " soit qu'elle voulut per- 
dre Rodrigue, soit qu'elle ne le voulut pas, elle etoit toujours obligee 
de temoigner qu'elle en avoit Tintention, et de partir au meme instant 
afin de le poursuivre" (p. 476). 

The critic of the Cid belabored with especial severity the third 
act, which he declared to be solely responsible for the false reputa- 
tion of the play. He declares that all judicious persons are horrified 
at seeing Rodrigue appear in the apartments of Chimene; his sword 
still red with the blood of the man in whose house he was. Chape- 
lain, to be sure, finds the proceeding rather strange, but justifies it on 
the main point at issue: "car un amant peut etre agite d'une passion 
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si violente, qu'encore qu'il ait fort offense sa maitresse, il ne pourra 
s'empecher de la voir" (p. 476). This recalls in rather striking 
fashion a passage in the Spaniard, Lopez Pinciano. " Toda passion 
grande turba Tanimo de manera, que a vezas no sabe lo que se pre- 
tende el dueno; y en tal estado la firmeza y constancia es no tenger 
ninguna, porque como el hombre esta perturbatado con la esperan^a, 
el temor, la ira, y los demas afectos, es impossible tener al animo en 
un lugar" (20, p. 358). Scudery also insisted that Chimene should 
have been surrounded by friends in her affliction, but neglected to 
point out how improbable it was that Rodrigue could have arrived in 
her apartments wthout having been intercepted by the friends or 
relatives of the count. Chapelain supplies the deficit but condones 
these two cases of improbability on the ground that Chimene may 
well have wished to be left alone with her grief ; and that Rodrigue 
might have made his way to her under cover of the darkness and the 
confusion caused by the sudden taking off of the count. It was a 
decision quite in accordance with the opinion of the authorities as 
stated by Castelvetro, who, after dividing apparently impossible 
actions into four classes, concludes : " ma la seconda maniera d'im- 
possibilita, che habbiamo detta essere di dio, & la quarta, che hab- 
biamo detta essere degli huomini, hanno luogo nella fittione delo 
poeta, & si devono ricevere, quando n'appare la ragione, anchora 
che verisimilmente paressono cose impossibili ad avenire, & non 
fossono usate di spesso avenire" (2, p. 608). But never would 
a well born young lady usurp the place of the public executioner, so 
Rodrigue's proposal to this effect falls outside both categories of 
the marvellous, hence does not fall within the province of poetic imi- 
tation (cf. p. 467). Rodrigue's lack of spirit in saying that he will 
seek death at the hands of the public executioner, if Chimene refuses 
his request, his bluntness in defending his action, Chimene's lack 
of natural affection in justifying her lover are contrary again to the 
doctrine of the propriety of manners and must be condemned. By 
an extension of the same doctrine Chapelain criticized Corneille for 
the action of the king in having Chimene escorted to her apartments 
by Don Sanche instead of her attendant Elvire. It was in accord- 
ance with the practice of the Italian doctrinaires who were great 
sticklers upon such points; so, for example, Castelvetro accuses 
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Virgil of having committed one of the inexcusable errors in the 
poet's craft : " quando fa, che Didone, dimenticatasi delle donne, che 
erano in su la spiaggia d'Africa, non le'nvita nella citta, ne provedo 
loro ne d'albergo, ne d'altro" (2, p. 597). Scudery had overlooked 
this point but he had not failed to call attention to the incivility 
shown by Don Diegue in the fifth scene when he left his friends in 
the house to go in search of his son. This however was, according 
to Chapelain, to be condoned on the same reason that he excused the 
visit of Rodrigue to the apartments of Chimene, the father was per- 
haps too perturbed to attend to these small matters of etiquette 
(p. 478). In fact if there was any incivility here, it was rather on 
the part of the friends, who allowed the old man to go out into the 
night in search of his son : but, on the whole, it would be better to 
dismiss this criticism, although it had been introduced with " grace 
et esprit." Scudery also objected to the large number of these 
friends and insisted that they had evidently been brought together by 
the poet, less to avenge Don Diegue, than to serve Rodrigue against 
the Moors. Castelvetro furnished a means for determining this 
point : " La mutatione, & la riconoscenza, se deono essere lodevoli, 
deono essere prodotti dalla constitutione della f avola, cio e le cagioni 
della mutatione & della riconoscenza deono procedere dalle cose in- 
terne della favola, ordinate a contrario fine o delle cose di fuori, 
ordinate a diverso fine" (2, p. 242). Accordingly Chapelain 
praises the poet in this particular: "car une des beautes du poeme 
dramatique est que ce qui a ete imagine et introduit pour une chose 
serve a la fin pour une autre" (p. 479). 

The first scene of the fourth act is defended on the ground that 
Chimene is not to be censured for manifesting her love, as she does 
here, although she must be when she yields to it as she does in other 
places. Scudery's criticism of the second scene, in which the Infanta 
appears, is endorsed, the scene being episodical. In the third scene 
the critic of the Cid was astonished that the king's orders for the 
protection of the city were so badly obeyed. Chapelain pointed out 
that it was quite within the bounds of probability that good orders 
should not be carried out ; the real difficulty was that the king had 
given no such orders, thereby showing himself deficient in the quali- 
ties of a king. It was a matter upon which the doctrinaires insisted 
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much, so for example, Nisieli : " Fu sapientissimo Ercole in Seneca 
peroche non corre a vendicarsi di Lico tiranno prima che non es- 
tablisca Teseo per guardia della casa e de'suoi" (22, II, p. 39f.). 
On the other hand, Homer : " pecca puerilmente, ,, when he repre- 
sents the crafty Ulysses arriving home and indulging in games and 
intercourse with his wife whereby: "i nemici doveano per ogni 
verisimile umano dar fuoco al palagio, e morte a Penelope e a tutta 
la famiglia sua " (Ibid; see a similar censure of Virgil for having 
described Aeneas as unarmed on the night of the fall of Troy, III, 



As a military authority, Scudery pointed out that it was the cus- 
tom to block harbors at night with a chain stretched across the 
entrance ; so the descent of the Moors was impossible in any event. 
Trivialities of this kind were treated with great care by the Italian 
doctrinaires. So in the course of the discussion over the Pastor 
Fido, Malacreta considered it impossible that the floods of the river 
Ladone should have carried off a light thing like a cradle with but a 
small exposure to the wind, and then deposited it with the child 
Mirtillo in it upon an island. Paolo Beni had two answers ready 
which he propounds with imperturbable gravity: In the first place 
such an occurrence cannot be said to be improbable because it is 
attested by history ( ?), the same thing having happened to Romulus 
and Remus ; and, secondly : " Tesperienza mostra, ' io Tho osservato 
chiaro, che qualhora gonfiando i fiumi s'innalzano & inondano, so- 
gliono etiandio lungi dalle sponde e ne'campi trasportar alberi, sterpi, 
& altre cose assai, le quali poi non cosi facilmente al calar dell'acqua 
vengon a ridursi al corso del fiume, ma per lo piu se ne restano in 
secco" (52, p. 135). Chapelain's method was equally elephantine. 
In the earlier manuscript forms of the Sentiments he compares the 
position of Seville upon the Guadalquivir with that of harbors 
at Bordeaux, Nantes and Rouen, to arrive at the conclusion that 
Corneille had not merited the critic's censure upon this point. 

Scudery's contention that the king plays too undignified a role 
in the fourth scene of this act is not sustained, because other great 
kings have indulged in similar practices ; but Chimene for trying to 
conceal her love for Rodrigue, after having said that she proposed to 
let it be known, violates again the doctrine of consistency. Chape- 
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lain then agrees with Scudery that the king's decree which closes the 
act is very unjust and that it is in addition very worthy of censure 
because it forms the solution of the plot. The rules were rigid upon 
this point. Compare, for example, this typical statement in Castel- 
vetro: "e cosa manife9ta, che le solutioni delle fa vole deono avenire 
per la favola stessa, cio e, che Tuscita de pericoli, & che i cessamenti 
delle difficulta sopravenute nella favola deono avenire per lo mezzo 
delle cose della favola, che di necessita, o di verisimilitudine segui- 
tino dopo i pericoli, o le difficulta" (2, p. 332). 

In the first scene of the fifth act, Rodrigue's return to the apart- 
ments of Chimene in broad daylight is more improbable hence more 
worthy of being censured than his first visit portrayed in the third 
act ; while Chimene's conduct is criticized unfavorably as inconsis- 
tent with what she had resolved to do. Scenes two and three being 
episodical are condemned. But scene four is defended as it shows 
Chimene's anxiety during the duel and serves to rehabilitate her 
character; she declares her resolution not to relax in her efforts to 
have her father avenged, that is, her action here conforms to the 
proprieties. In the following scene the short space of time given 
to the duel, the long delay of Don Sanche in acquainting Chimene 
with the outcome, are condemned, as contrary to the doctrine of 
probability, while the reproaches which she heaps upon her cham- 
pion are contrary to the laws of propriety (p. 481). The last and 
crowning offense is that she consents to marry Rodrigue for no 
other reason than her passion and the unjust sentence of the king, 
a clear violation of the rule as stated by Castelvetro : " Convenga 
ne costumi, si come nella constitutione delle cose cercare sempre la 
necessita, o la verisimilitudine, & che questo avenga dopo questo o 
di necessita, o di verisimilitudine " (2, p. 332). 

Scudery's brief criticism of the stage fitness of the Cid is 
endorsed, for it is evident to all, that it is badly understood in this 
play and a same scene represents several places. This is, to be sure, 
a common defect among plays of the time, but the poet should have 
taken as great pains to observe this rule as he had taken to conform 
to the unity of time (p. 482). The doctrinaires have comparatively 
very little to say upon this point (for a general discussion see 
Ingegneri, 18, p. 17) and this may be one reason why this point is 
passed over so lightly in the Sentiments. 
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IV. The Conclusion 



After the Remarques sur les vers, which we pass over for lack 
of space, comes the conclusion. The Academy after dwelling upon 
the embarrassing position in which it has found itself goes on to 
insist that in the end the correctness of its judgments will be ad- 
mitted. If detractors will listen to their reason: "Cette meme 
raison leur dira ce que nous leur disons, sitot qu'elle pourra repren- 
dre sa premiere liberte; et secouant le joug qu'elle s'etoit laisse 
mettre par surprise, elle eprouvera qu'il n'y a que les fausses et im- 
parfaites beautes qui soient proprement de courtes tyrannies; car 
les passions violentes, bien exprimees, font souvent en ceux qui les 
voient, une partie de Teffet qu'elles font en ceux qui les ressentent 
veritablement. Elles otent a tous la liberte de Tesprit, et font que 
les uns se plaisent a voir representer les fautes que les autres se 
plaisent a commettre. Ce sont ces puissants mouvements qui ont 
tire des spectateurs du Cid cette grande approbation, et qui doivent 
aussi la faire excuser" (p. 499f.). We have seen very similar 
statements in Beni and Ingegneri; Faustino Summo uses quite 
similar language when he gives as one of the . reasons why the 
Orlando Furiosi has appeared to give more delight than the Italia 
Liberata of. Trissino and the poems of Homer : " perche nel Furioso 
si leggono amori, cavalerie, venture, & incanti, & simili altre fras- 
cherie, & inventioni piu vaghe & accomodate all'orechie, & al gusto 
de gli huomini volgari, i quali seguoni il senso e'l diletto suo, che 
non son le cose del Trissino & di Homero, le quali s'hanno ad 
ascoltare coirorecchie deirintelletto, & la ragione sola partecipa del 
loro diletto & piacere " (28, p. 53). But after all, suppose one were 
to allege that these rules, so much insisted upon, have not always 
been followed by the ancients themselves, and that in any case, 
Corneille should be excused since he only reproduced some of the 
mistakes of Guillen de Castro. This plea had an answer provided 
for it in the commentary of Castelvetro: "Conciosia cosa che i 
poeti antichi non havessono niuno avanti loro, che loro havesse 
mostrata la buona via del poetare, & fosse stato loro scorta, & per 
conseguente sieno degni di scusa, se ciascuno di loro non ha havute 
tutte Teccellenze insieme della poesia, & se quelle, le quali hanno 
havute, non sono in sommo grado d'eccellenza. Ma i poeti moderni, 
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che hanno vedute, quali cose sono commendabili, & quali biasime- 
voli ne poeti antichi, non solamente deono prendere le parti com- 
mendabili loro, ma per loro industria debbono anchora, aggiungen- 
dovi perfettione maggiore, migliorarle, & prenderle piu commenda- 
bili, senza che gli antichi non hebbero Tarte scritta di poesia, secondo 
la quale potessono regolare, & essaminare i loro poemi, & la quale e 
proposta hora a poeti moderni, il filo della quale seguendo essi, non 
possono errare" (2, p. 393f.). And Ingegneri, in answer to the 
same considerations, declared: "Non e maraviglia, che Terentio, 
Plauto, Seneca, Eschilo, Euripide, e'l medesimo Sofocle non arrivas- 
sero a tempi loro a quel fiore di cognitione di certe cose, & partico- 
larmente d'alcuni decori, de'quali l'eta presente puo haver molto 
raffinato il giudicio: senza che varii secoli varie portano con esso 
loro le consuetudini ; & i costumi si mutano colla mutatione delle 
persone, & in spetie dei Principi, & delle Signorie" (17, p. 6). 
Such is the conclusion of the Academy: "II est vrai que celles-la 
(ks fautes des anciens) ne sont presque considerees qu'avec reve- 
rence, d'autant que les unes, etant faites devant les regies, sont nees 
libres et hors de leur jurisdiction, et que les autres, par une longue 
duree, ont comme acquis une prescription legitime. Mais cette 
faveur, qui a peine met a couvert ces grands hommes, ne passe point 
jusques a leurs successeurs. Ceux qui viennent apres eux her i tent 
bien de leurs richesses, mais non pas de leurs privileges, et les vices 
d'Euripide et de Seneque ne sauroient faire approuver ceux de 
Guillen de Castro" (p. 500). 

It would have been an easy matter to at least quintuple the 
citations in the above study. Those which are given are nearly 
always chosen from three or four to a dozen of very similar word- 
ing; and then there are a number of minor details which have been 
passed over for which it would have been quite as easy to find a 
precedent as for those which have been treated. It seemed to the 
writer, that the mosaic of quotations, in which his search among the 
books possessed by Chapelain resulted, offered ample proof that Les 
Sentiments de VAcademie Franqoise sur le Cid must, in view of its 
great influence upon French classic literature, be regarded as one of 
the most considerable vehicles by which Italian literary doctrines and 
Italian methods of criticism have ever been brought into France. 
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And in the matter of method the citations offered speak quite as 
conclusively as they do for the sources of the Academy's judgment. 
It was a purely logical or geometrical method. It consisted in 
taking up one detail after another, and pronouncing thereupon with- 
out reference to its effect upon the hearer or reader when taken 
with the context. It was the method which prevailed in all the 
Italian literary discussions and even the prestige of the Commedia 
was not enough to save it from the vivisecting processes of the time. 
So Carriero has no hesitation in undertaking : " sgannar il mondo 
del commun errore, nel qual si trova, giudicando Dante esser Poeta, 
con efficaci ragioni ingegnato" (34, p. 1). The following reasons 
why the Commedia is unworthy of being considered a poem may be 
taken as typical of many. " Dante adunque si prende per soggetto 
un sogno, pero non ha alcun imitation d'attione come richiede la 
Poesia, la conseguenza si prova per Tautorita d'Aristotele (p. 57). 
. . . Dante finge d'esser guidato da Virgilio allTnferno e da Catone 
insieme con esso Virgilio al Purgatorio. II che non ha punto del 
verisimile, bench'essendo Virgilio ivi dannato, non poteva indi uscire, 
6 gir al trove, si come il medesimo dice : lasciate ogni speranza vuoi 
ch'entrate" (p. 77). And such was the method in the defenses of 
Dante, and such in the discussions on the Pastor Fido, the Geru- 
salemme Liberata and the Orlando Furioso, as well as in occasional 
criticisms embedded in the commentaries and the poeticas. That 
Chapelain assimilated the method is sufficiently proven, even though 
he had not let fall a very neat statement of it as his ideal method of 
criticism, in the letter to Balzac of January 15, 1639: "Corneille 
est icy depuis trois jours et d'abord m'est venu faire un esclaircisse- 
ment sur le livre de TAcademie pour ou plustost contre le Cid, 
m'accusant et non sans raison d'en estre le principal auteur. . . . Je 
Tay reschauffe et encourage autant que j'ay peu a se venger et de 
Scudery et de sa protect rice (TAcademie) en faisant quelque nou- 
veau Cid qui attire encore les suffrages de tout le monde, et qui 
monstre que Tart n'est pas ce qui fait la beaute." 14 

Finally there is abundant evidence of Chapelain's disposition to 
seek guidance in the works of the Italians. In his DSryonstration 
de la rigle des vingt-quatre heures et refutation des objections, of 

14 Lettres de Jean Chapelain, I, p. 367. Paris, 1880. 
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1630, he cites Giraldi and Paolo Beni. 16 In a letter to Boisrobert, 
written in 1635, he dwells upon the pains he has taken in reducing a 
"comedie d'apparat" submitted to his supervision, and which be- 
came without doubt La Comedie des Tuileries. " Je Tay fait," he 
says, " avec ce soin principalement pour servir Monseigneur (Riche- 
lieu) et le divertir de toute Testendue de mon pouvoir, et ensuitte 
pour faire voir aux Italiens, qui pensent seuls posseder les sciences 
et les arts en leur purete, et qui nous traittent de barbares qu'encore 
y a-t-il quelqu'un en France qui peut ce qu'ilspeuvent." 16 And lastly 
in a letter to Balzac of June 13, 1637, in which he announces the 
Academy's intervention in the affair of the Cid. " II est bien vray, 
entre nous, que le Cid se peut dire heureux d'avoir este traitte par 
un Francois et en France, ou la finesse de la poesie du theatre n'est 
point encore conneue. En Italie, il eust passe pour barbare et il n'y 
a point d'Academie qui ne Teust banni des confins de sa jurisdiction ; 
ce qui a donne beau jeu a M. de Scudery, et corival de Corneille de 
luy objecter les f autes que vous verres remarquees dans le volume 
que je vous envoye." 17 
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BECERRO DE BENEVIVERE 



Third Part, continued 

(Continued from volume II, p. 30s) 

THE remaining leaves of the MS. contain a version in Castilian 
of the Rules of the Order of Santiago. It will readily be 
seen that the codex has been much mutilated, several folios lost and 
the surviving ones in disorder. Furthermore, f. 19 Recto was part 
of a theological treatise, a commentary on Deuteronomy, which 
leaf having its other side blank was utilised by the copyist of the 
" Stablimientos " to complete a part of his work. This stray leaf 
may be approximately dated 1170-80, that is to say 50-60 years 
earlier than the transcription of the Spanish text. 

There is no surplus of Spanish texts of the Thirteenth Century, 
and prose representing the Diocese of Palencia is certainly very 
rare. The editor here commits this opusculum to the specialists in 
Old Spanish for their appreciation and discussion. 

15 Ro. 

7 den les las necessarias cosas segund la facilidad dela casa. E si 
de alguna orden fue- | ren por tres di&r mais ornable mientre sean 
tenidos. que los otros f reyres. 7 si demandado de so ma- | estro andi- 
dieren. 7 en nostra, casa qwisieren morar: denies las necessarian 
cosas. assi cuemo alos | freyres de la casa. Elos pobres de christo 
assi com ermanos sean recebidos. 7 denies las co- | sas necessarias 

Cada dia por el ApostoYigo ala romana eccl^ria .iij. uezes la 
orocion segund el poder dela meson. Seqwkwr de ora/ione 
del pater noster digan. | Por nostro maestro que dios le(de) saber 
7 poder. 7 grocia de gouernar a aq«^llos quel son dados | a honor 7 
aciescemiento de uida durable, digan .i. pater noster. Pro pace ec- 
cl^rie .i. pater noster | Pro nostro rege .i. pater, noster. Pro nostro 
tpiscopo .i. pater, noster. Por la patriarcha. 7 deffensores de Jheru- 
sa\em. | i. pater noster. Pro regibwn. 7 principibw^. 7 deffensoribiis. 
7 omnxhus sanctt ecc\es\t prelatis .i. pater noster. | Pro cunctis 
insanc/a religionis obsmiantia Aeo deditis c\x\usc\xmque sint ordinis 
.i. pater noster. Por | todo el pueblo cfcmriano .i. pater noster. 
Pro beneizcloribus 7 malefactoribiij suis .i. pater, noster. ut | bene- 
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factores a deo remun^rentur 7 malefactores conuertaniur. Pro f ruc- 
tibus terre .i. pater, noster. | Qui omn^s faciunt. .xxiij. pater 
nostev. Et. aquolib*/ f ratrum omni die debent dici. A matuti- | nas 
cada dia se leuanten qwanto mas ayna oyeren la campana de su ecck- 
.ria. si fueren sa- | nos 6 non fueren trabaiados de grandes labores. 
Primmi mienfre commiende se adios 7 | ala gloriosa sancfa maria. 
7 alos bien auenturados apo^olos. asanct Pedro. 7 asanf Paulo. 7 a | 
sant Jago. 7 desent atodos los sanc/os. en quanta humildat pudier^n 
digan .iij. pater noster. en | honor de sancfa trinidad. 7 por salut de 
sos almas. Silencio tengan enla ecckjia mientre | que el serui- 
miewto de dios se fiziere. pocas cosas de necessidad fablen. enlas 
oras de sawc/a Maria | deuen estar en pie en la ecck^ia. si non fuere 
enla propria fiesta, enlas otras oras al Venite. | 7 al hymno. 7 a 
Magnificat. 7 a Benedictus. 7 siempre quando dixieren Gloria patri. 
enclinen las cabezas : | al altar. Mas cuwlas oras del dia non pudie- 
ren oyr. digan .i. pater, noster. fincando los yno- | ios. si non fuere 
fiesta. Por maytinas deldia. 7 de sancfa marta XXVI. pater, noster. 
dicant. Por | cada una delas oras. assi del dia como de sancfa 
maria. por prima. 7 tercia. 7 Via. 7 IXa. digan | .vi. pater, noster. 
Mas enel empezamiento de todas las oras digan .i. pater, noster. fin- 
cando I los ynoios. assi como dixiemos. 7 depues conpiezen cum d^us 
in adiutorium m^«m intende. | 7 gloria patri tro ala fin. 7 enla fin 
decada un pater noster. digan gloria patri toda. Porlas | uesp^ras 
deldia. 7 de sancta Maria .X. pater noster. 7 assi las conpiezen. 7 
finen. como dixiemos 



Aqui se compiegan los establimientos de la orden de la caualeria de 
sancti iacobi que toda en tres cosas esta. Auedes a sab^r en coniugal 
castidad. en obediencia guardar. en ueuir sin proprio. Mas en con- 
iugal castidad semeien alos alos ancianos padres, en ueuir sin | p^c- 
cado. que meior cosa es casar que seer qwmiados enlos f uegos del in- 
fi- I erno. nos non podemos seer meiores de nostros antecessores. 7 nos 
non I poduemos complir. lo que ellos non pudieron sufrir. Por la 
qual cosa se | esfuenjan a plazer al criador de todas las cosas. y con- 
tienden en | p^rseuerar en so seruicio. Mas en obediencia guardar 
qwieren m*re- | cer. la grocta daqwd que fue obdient al padre tro ala 
muert. ca la uir- | tud de obediencia mays sea acceptable al nostra 
sennor que sacrifinb. | En ueuir sin proprio. se esfuergan asemeiar 
aquel que todas las cosas | auie. en poder. non auie do met^r sue 
cabe^a. 7 nos maguer que | muchas cosas mantengamos segund el 
dicho del apostol. sea- | mos asi como que ninguna cosa non auemos. 
Aqw^stas tres cosas son | establidas a complimiento de la perfecta 
caridad. cala p^rfecta caridad. fue- | ras desecha todo el tremor. 7 los 
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auandichos freyres ponen sus prrso- | nas 7 sos cosas en diuersos 
pmglos. 7 en muchos martirios. 7 esfuer^an | se aamar a dios con 
toda su mient. 7 cow todas sus fuergas. a su proximo | asi como asi 
mismos. Ende son gouernadores de la ptrfecta caridad. | id est 
dens. E los stabilimientos de los freyres assi compie^an. Alos 
prda- I dos de sanc/a ecck^ia. den honor 7 reuerencia. atodos los 
fideles de christo. monges 7 calonges. templeros. hospitaleros. 7 
alos ministros del sancto sepwlcro. ca todos los delas ordenes de 
qual orden qwequier que sean. se- | gund la prouidencia del maestre. 
7 segund la habundancia de la meson. | les fagan aiutorio. Mas los 
huespedes con toda alegria sean recebidos. 



tidos. Mas silos freyres fueren sobre moros 6 enotros negocios 
dela casa. 7 sus mugeres qwisieren seer enla claus- | tra conlas f reyras : 
sean recebidas. 7 tengan las ondrada mientre tro a que sos maridos 
uengan. 7 aqwesto sea enprouidencia del | maestro. Aquelas muge- 
res aqwi transieren sos maridos esten enlos monestmos. Esi alguna 
bona uida fiziere. 7 | fueras del monestmo. qwisiere remane<;er si el 
maestro por bien lo uiere remanezca. 7 si alguna qinsier casa di- | 
galo a so maestro. 6 aso comrndador. que con so mandado se case. 
7 segund que dixo el apoj/oligo. muerto el uaron | suelta es la 
mugier dela ley del uaron. con quiquier case, tanto enel nostvo 
sennor. E de pardon nos dize qwiero | las biudas mancebas casar. 
7 que engendren fijos 7 non dar occasion al diable. 7 aqw^sto mismo 
conuiene a guar- | dar delos uarones. Aquflla que non qwisiere 
casar. more enel monestmo. 7 si fijas ouiere sean nodridas consigo 
en I la orden en uirginidad. 7 sean guardadas fasta .xv. annos. 7 ap- 
prendan letras. 7 si remanecer qwisieren enla | orden : sean enproui- 
dentia del maestro, si non departan se con aqwello qudes pmenece. 
Mas el fijo que enla orden | nasciere : si so padre qwisiere sea nodrido 
enla orden fasta .xv. annos. 7 su partdela heredad sirua ala casa. 
I Mas si heredad non ouiere : sea nodrido dela communal cosa. tro a 
xv. annos. 7 si estonze qi/isiere remanezer en | la orden sea enla 
prouidencia del maestro. 7 si non qwisier den le aqwdlo quel per- 
teneze. stablido es que nul freyre non | deserede so fijo. 



Esi algun freyre demandado desu maestro en su tierra morar: 
segun el establimiento dela orden biua. | 7 sea obedient a 
su maestro en todas las cosas. Cada un freyre todaquello que asu 
casa perteneze bienlo | guarde. que non faga y danno. ninlo consi- 
enta fazer. mas todos entiendan al prouechoso dela orden. con 
orna. Si | algun freyre danno fiziere ala meson, sea emrndado 
segund la prouidmtia de su maestro. (6 de so comendador, inter 
lineas. ) o de so cabildo. 7 non | tansolament es peccado. mas enqual- 
quequiere otro. do fuere | trobado del maestro, assi comolo ouiere 
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fecho : | assi sea em^ndado. si non se quisiere castigar. Non mur- 
murien entressi contra su maestre. 6 contra su commendador. | ( M ) as 
aqwd que uiere. 6 de su maestro. 6 de su com^ndador. 6 de so 
f reyre alguna cosa quesea a em^ndar : casti- | gue a aqwd qui sabe 
que es enculpa. 7 segund dios adugalo acarrera de umlad. En 
carrera de u^rdad adu- | ga otros freyres por castigarlo si menester 
fuere. Ni(n)gun f reyre non denostre nil maltraya. a so frayre. | 
todos se ornen con grand amor. Ayan todas aqwdlas cosas que 
son necessarias a uenacion. Ningun omme | non aya mala respu- 
esta. ni a so freyre. niaotro omwe maguer lo meresca. A todos re- 
spondan | con humildad. con mansedumpne. guardense de 
m^ntir. Ninguno non iure si non con licencia del maestro. | 6 
del comendador. que por auentura non se periure. (Footnote: 
Siqwier de comestacion.) 

T) acientes sean atodos cAristianos. 7 si algun mal les fiziere 6 



JT dixiere suff ranlo en paz. | non tengan uoz sin ligentia de so 
maestro. 6 de squel que souier en so logar. Atempramiento guar- | 
den enandar. 7 en fablar. 7 en todo su cuerpo. (Marginal note : de 
castitate statuitur). 



bedientes sean al maestro, en todas cosas 7 por todas cosas. 



Aqwdlos que ouieren mugeres tengan | coniugal castidad. 7 
aqwdlos qwdas non ouieren tengan castidad. | (Marginal note: de 
obedient ia). 

(N) on ayan ningun proprio. ni retengan nin^runa cosa. si non a- 
qwdlo queles fuere otorgado. del maestro. | 6 del comrndador. El 
maestre establesca comendador que aya adar alos freyres que estan 
enel con- | uiento. 7 alos otros freyres que estan en sus casas. con 
sus mugieres. 7 con sus compannas. 7 deles delas | necessarias cosas 
dela casa segund es el poder. | 



delas otras oras. Missa cada dia oyan. si por alguna mantra pudie- 
ren 6 sien algunas grandes | necessidades enbargados non fueren. 
Mas despues dela missa. 7 dela prima a cabillo con silencio 7 con 
diuino | timor f agan uenia an^ la cruz. 7 ante el com^ndador. 7 
aqwllo qwdes mandare. asalud de sus almas 7 a | prouecho de su 
casa: faganlo. Mas el dia del Domingo, hayan spacioso cabillo. 
6 con mayor delibra- | miento auant puesto todol clamor piensen del 
negocio dela casa. 7 aqwdlo que asalut de sus | almas. 7 a prouecho 
dela meson connoscieren. la diuina gram auxiliante. studiendo 
complir. | 

Las quaresmas fagan una del dia de .iiij. or coronatorum. 
SEQUIT[//e DE IEIUNIJS. | tro anauidad. otra desdel 
Domingo, de carnes stoltas tro a resurrectio. De la fiesta de sant 
Mi- I gael fasta pentacosta ayunen siempr* las .vi. ferias. desde la 
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pentacosta. fasta la fiesta de sant Mi- | gael. non ayunen. mas ma- 
guera qwaresmal coman. Aqwdlos que por enfermedad 6 por neces- 
sidad non pudieren | ayunar. coman por so licentia del comendador. 
Si alguno delos freyres. otras abstinencias quisieren far. segunt | la 
prouidmtia del maestre las fagan. assi que por aqtursto non delexe el 
seruitio. 7 la defension dela cAm/randad. | C a el nojfro sennor nos 
amonesta por exiewplo dessi. que quomo deuie praider muerth por 
sos discipwlos. di- | xoles como mayor amor non hauie que poner su 
alma por sus amigos. Mas grant cosa es poner so cuerpo en | 
diuersos periglos: que entormentar so cuerpo por muchos qwebra- 
mientos. | 

Agora caualleros de christo leuantad uos delas obras delas tini- 
ebras. 7 uestid uos armas deluz que non uos | pueda decebir 
el diablo que toda uia demanda que deguelle. 7 sesfuerza cuemo nos 
saqw* dela carrera | de iusticia. Nunqua delexedes el deffende- 
miento de uoj/ros freyres, 7 dela catholigal ecck^ia. Ninguna 
cosa I non a mas buena ante dios que finir uida por espada. 6 por 
fuego. 6 por agua. 6 por captiuidad. opor muchos per iglos | non re- 
contables. Assi freyres uos conuiene entrar enel regno de dios. 
7 uenir a aqwdla bona uentura que dios prome- | tio a aqwdlos quel 
amauan. qweoios non lo uioron. ni oreias lo odieron. ni encorazon 
de omme suber. Onde si | alguno flebeciere so cuerpo por grandes 
ayunos. 7 sosfuerzas le fallecieren en seruitio de nostro sennor. | 
sepa que fizo mala cosa. Mas asoffrir el trabaio de cada dia. el 
angel metio .i. pan a la cabeza de he- | lia 7 dixo leuantad 7 com. que 
grand carrera hasandar. El nostro sennor ouo merced daqwellos 
que uinieron | ael. 7 non qwiso que fuessen ayunos a sus casas que 
por auentura desflaqwrciessen en la carrera. Tod aqud | que es 
deffendedor cumple aqwdlas cosas que dios dira alos iustos. el dia 
del iudizio houi fambre 7 dis- | tes me acomrr. houi sed 7 diestes me 
a beuer. Assi com el deffendedor libra aalguno de captiuidad : que \ 
non sea preso. este da a comer a fambriento. 7 da a bcuer al sedi- 
ento. 7 uiste al desnudo. 7 uisita aquel que iaze | en la carzel. Qui 
ha mas fambre 6 mas sed. que aqwd quets enpoder de moros. Ond 
si algun frayre fuere | medroso. 7 non fuere conuenible por yr 
en caualgada segunt la prouidentia deso maestro, faga algunas 
cosas I otras dela meson, que non sea embalde. mas (faga) aquello 
quel mandaren. Ca como dize sant Jeronimo. Faz algu- | na cosa 
que el diablo non te falle uagaroso. Quando ayunaren non conuen- 
gan con sus mugeres : nienlas fiestas de | sawc/a Maria, ni de sant 
Juan babrtrfa. nin delos apoj/olos. ni delas mayores fiestas, ni enlas 
uigilias. Ali do fuere el con- | uento delos freyres. que no han 
mugieres. 
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En las dos quaresmas los f reyres que ouieren mugeres comiiento 
tengan. 7 las mugeres con aqwellas que non an ma- | 
17 Ro. 

de las ecclesias. Stablido logar sea do el maestro tenga general ca- 
bildo. 7 do sea el conuento | de los clerigos. 7 el prior que haya 
garda dellos. 7 de conseio alas almas de los freyres quando mester 
(below: fuere). 

Quando el maestro transier: el prior aya la garda DE OBITU 
M^G/5TRI I de toda la orden. fasta que otro maestro sea es- 
cogido por la eleycion de los xiij. frey- | res. que sonelectores 7 todos 
sean obedientes al prior asi como al maestro : El prior quando oyer | 
el transimiento del maestro : enbie por .xiij. freyres qwanto mas ayrra 
pudier. Et si algu- | no daqwellos now pudier y seer, por enferme- 
dad 6 por alguna cosa : tro alos .x. dias me- | tan otro en so logar. que 
la eleycion non se tarde. Aq«ellos .xiij. freyres ayan poder de re- 
mouer | al maestro, si de malas costuwpnes fuere. o non fuere prou- 
echaule a su orden. E si al- | guna desauenencia deuenier: entrel 
maestro 7 el cabildo : ellos lo de partan. Enpero | non sean menos 
ebedientes al maestro. Si alguno destos .xiij. freyres transiere. 6 
por al I guna cosa ouiere a seer mudado : el maestro con conseio de 
los otros o de la mayor | parth meta otro en so logar. | 

Stablido es del maestro 7 el mayor cabildo. que .xiij. caualeros 
7 uisitadores 7 comen- | dores may ores. 7 otros freyres alos 
quales las letras del maestro fueren enbia- | dos. sean uenidos en el 
euandicho cabildo. 7 el que falleciere destos. Sea maiado de disci- | 
plinas reglares. 7 penitencies por penitencia de .i. anno. Si now 
fuere por grand enbar- | go 6 por grand necessidad. que non pudo 
y seer amostrandolo. | 

Stablido logar sea do tenga el maestro general cabildo 7 enel 
Domingo, de Letare iherusalem | en quaresma olos .xiij. 
freyres 7 los comendadores de todala meson uengan. sinon | fuere 
por grand necessidad. Aprimas la regla sea leida. 7 de salud de sus 
almas. 7 de las tempore- | les cosas piensen. E los uisitadores sean 
esleydos que por anno guarden las casas de los freyres | fidel mientre. 
7 uengan a cabildo demostrar la mantenencia delos freyres. 7 
al maestro, desus | casas. 7 do las bonas costuwpnes sean stablidos 
de los peccadores que ayan de ihmt christo vuen gualardon. | 7 
sean coronados en cielo. por que ellos dan sus cuerpos amenudo por 
sue sposa sancfa ecclesia. el nostro sennor | \hesu christo qui da 
adiutorio ad aquellos que son dados a so seruicio. Qui uiui/ 7 
regnat. tt. disponit. pacem. in unitate. spiritus. sancti. deus per. 
omnia secula. amen. 

Tod estas cosas qwe por salud de las almas son stablidas. de cadaun 
de los f reres sea tenido. si non | por necessidad o por enfer- 
medad. opor la licencia de so maestro. 
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DE EMENDACIO | 

Ningun freyre que fuere acusado now se ose defender por porfiosa 
razow. Mas depues de la accu- | saciow. goze se de purgar 
por penitencia. Now contradiga al acusador enninguna cosa. que 
non nas- | ca ende baraia. Aqw^stos so los castigamiewtos por 
los quales los freyres des acordantes deuew seer | repisos por peni- 
tencia. de .i. anno. Si algun freyre fur trobado en furto. 6 en for- 
nicio. odescobridor | de las secretas cosas de eabildo. 6 desobediewt. 
quel dixierew por nombre de obediencia que faga al | gunacosa 7 nola 
fiziere. 6 qui firiere a so frey (re) cow armas. 6 qui firiere a su mugier 
cow fust 6 con 
17 Vo. 

Los otros dias enla sebmana deuedes a saber enel dia de domiwgo. 
enla .iij. 7 enla v. feria. ala ian- | tar. 6 ala cena de dos carnes 
puedew abastamiewto auer. como el Maestro. 6 el comewdador uiere 
por biew. | A la mesa tengaw silentio. 7 non fablew. si non fuere por 
menester dela mesa. 6 por otra grand necessidad. Eali do | fuere 
el cowuiento cada dia sea la lecciow oyda. DE UESTIBUS | 

Vesteduras ayan de bianco. 7 de negro. 7 de pardo. color. 7 pieles 
corderinas. 7 otras de poco prario 7 to- | das estas cosas so- 
bredichas sean guardadas con la prouidencia del maestro. La en- 
tenciow de todos | sea endeffender la ecctejia de dios. pora ihesu 
christo. dar sus awiraas. 7 yr contra moros. now por cosa de rapina. 
mas I por acrescemiento dela fe de dios. Por esto mandamos que 
tod aqwdlo que ganarew en tierra de moros. la part | de sus cuerpos 
den por catiuos sacar de tiVrra de moros. Los freyres que fuerew 
en conuiento. 6 en f rontera : comulguew el dia del Domingo, si qui 
sierew. 6 por alguna cosa que se deuierew abstener. | 

Casas sean enla orden establidas do los freyres uieios. 7 los pla- 
gados moren. que las necessa- | rias cosas habundiosa mientre 
les den. 7 6 suenfermedad puedan aliuiar. | 

Establido es queenla orden ayan casas delos enfermos do les sean 
amministradas las necessarias co- | sas. segund so uoluntad. 
Los comewdadores que fuerew sobre las enfermerias. studiense a 
complir | que quando las huestes entrarew a tierra de moros. 7 ellos 
entrew con aq«d appareiamiewto cow el qual alos | freyres 7 alos 
otros fieles dela hueste. siad algunos conteciere de enfermar. que 
ellos les puedan | aministrar assi como conuiene entan estrecho 
logar. 7 el nostro sennor ihesu christo lo testigua. que hauia | en si 
grand caridad. 7 ad esta caridad nos deuemos todos esforgar | 

Quando el freyre transiere deste sieglo al otro. los otros freyres 
oren por el a dios .iij. pater noster. | 7 el preste .iij. missas. 
cante por sualma. El que non fuere preste reze .i. psalterio silo 
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sopiere. | esto si fueren presentes. 
iueren. rezen. C 7 L. pater nos 




} ue los legos que presentes 
ter. El clmgo que fuer 



present | cante una missa. el clmgo que non fuer present reze. D. 
psaltrnW. El com^ndador so cuya potestad el | freyre transiere. 
tenga .XL. dias .i. pobre a su raciow. Elos clmgos fasta .XL. dias 
fasta cowmulga- | do missa propria le digan. Si algun daqwdlos que 
atiempo que conlos freyres morar: 7 transiere | dentro en tiemplo 
stablido por .vij. dias den su raciow a .i. pobre. Los freyres que 
pr^sentes | fueren. digan .i. missa. 7 los que non: digan .xiij. pater 
noster. Por sos transidos comunalmientre : | .xxx. missas digan por 
el anno. El lecho. 7 las uestiduras delos freyres transidos sean de- 
partidos | por mandado del maestro, por los hospitales dela meson. 
Tres uegadas enel anno den almosna | alos pobres. por las almas delos 
freyres. En las octaba? de natal* (7 enlas octab&y de resurrectio) 
7 enlas octalxw de sancta Maria, de me | diado agosto. 7 si pudieren 
ayuden les en uesteduras. | 

Los clmgos assi enlos castiellos. como en nostras uillas. ensemble 
mangan. so el prior, que sobre ellos | fuere dado, estos clm- 
gos hayan en guarda las eccWias. demostren los fijos delos freyres. 
qwales | mandare el maestro, ca los freyres assi enuida. como en la 
muerte : ministren las sptriTales cosas | Que los clmgos trayan sobre- 
pelizas segund prouid^ntiai de so prior. Claustra 7 conuento ten- 
gan do I ploguier al maestro. 7 do los fray res sean conuersados. 
Asos clmgos assi delos lauores como | de otro bien. qw^diosles 
dier. denlos diezmos. ond satorrian assi mismos. 7 alos ornam^ntos | 



les sean parcioneros por cuyo prouecho lo el fizo. mas por que ello 
fizo: ayune las .vi. fmas. de la mayor | quaresma en pan 7 agua 
sobre los otros. El f rayre que firiere so frayre. 7 non con armas 
uedadas. | 6 que menazar. con armas maguer que non fierga. repien- 
tas por la penitencia de medio anno, aqwdla es la | penitencia de 
medio anno, aprimas seal tolida la sennal de la uestidura. 7 sea 
batudo de reglares. disciplinas. \ 7 las otras cosas. El freyre que so 
sergent o a otro firiere con quales qwiere con que vesso pueda seer 
qwebran- | tado. 7 lo plagar. repientas por penitencia. de medio anno, 
fueras que nol tuelgan la sennal. ni el cauallo | ni las armas si fuere 
cauero. El f rayre que descubrier los peccados. de so fray re. aqwdla 
penitencia le den | a tener que deuia tener aqwd de quien el descubrio 
los peccados. De los freyres desacordantes entre | si. Si alguno 
dellos aiudare al otro por paraula de bando. ayune .v. uiernes en pan 
7 ag«a. 7 sea batido tro aqw^s duela mas non con reglares disciplinas. 
El f rayre. que baraiare con su frayre. se | condonar por batalla. sea 
batidu de reglares. disciplinas. 7 ayune .xv. vi. fmas : in pane 7 aqua. 
7 por cada | una dellas sea batudo in absconso. 7 suaf. El frayre que 
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for comouido de yra con su frayre. | 7 fiziere mission dauer. sea 
batudo tro aques duela. El frayre que desmientier a so frayre: 
pren- | da uenias 7 f aga lo quel mandarin. 7 sil desmentiere con yra. 
denle disciplinas. El frayre que so | frayre denostar. quel aduxiere 
a remewbranza de alef. 6 traycion que fizo 6 non fizo. sea batidu | 
de Reglares. disciplinas. 7 ayune .i. quaresma de .vi. ferias. 7 por 
cada una dellas sea batidu in absconso. | El frayre que so frayre 
denostare. non por accusacion segund el man- | damiento de la regla 
mas por le- | nuesto que fizo enla orden. 6 ante de la orden. sea 
batidu de disciplinas 7 segund el merecimiento denle | la penitencia. 
El frayre que uinier en remewbranza de riqueza que ouo ante de la 
orden. 6 enla orden. 6 | nobleza de so linage. 7 por aqwesto se exal- 
tare. recebuda uenia sea batido de disciplinas. f El frayre que aso 
frayre so linage auiltare. yl dixiere qual fust ante de la orden. 6 en 
la orden. | sea batidu de disciplinas. segund el merecimiento den le 
la penitencia. El frayre que so frayre 6 ad | alguno otro dixiere. si 
non fues por la orden este. mal te faria. set batido de disciplinas. 7 
ayune .iij. | vi. FeRias. 7 segund el merito den le la penitencia* 
Aqt/dlo que el maestro 6 el comendador dixiere a sus | f rayres que 
fagan uoluntorosa mientre lo fagan. 7 sin nengun entredicho. | 



i alguna cosa for mandada alos freyres que nolo tengan ellos 



O por bien. non contradi- | gan aso maestro ni aso comendador. 
mas pueden dar conseio aqadlo que uieren por bien. mas | qwanrfo 
les fuere dado el comendamiento si non lo quisieren complir. ayune 
.xv. vi. FeRiaS in pane. 7 | aqua. 7 sea batido de dtsciplinas. a 
y ?a(les ?)estremas cumpla lo que for mandado. El freyre que mena- 
zare a so freyre | 7 dixiere si yo dexo la orden. ayune .xv. vi. FeRias 
in pane 7 aq«a 7 sea batudo de disciplinas. El freyre que so freyre \ 
orden denegando 7 ed?are la uistidura con la (cruz) con ira de si. 
repientas por la penitencia de .i. anno. | El frayre que con iuramienfo 
dixiere su palabra 7 mintiere. ayune .v. sextas FeRiaS. in pane 7 
aqua. | 7 penitencia, de disciplinas. El frayre que sin iuramiento 
mintiere. pierda el uino es dia. El frayre que iurar | su palabra 
maguer que non mienta pierda el uino es dia. El frayre que con su 
frayre touiere enten- | cion deira : ayune .vi. sextas FeRias in pane 
7 agwa. 7 sea batidu de disciplinas 7 pierda el uino es dia. sinon | for 
cennido( ?) prenda uenias. 7 pierda el uino es dia. El frayre que 
con su frayre de partier de las yen- 



otra manera darmas : con que pueda crebantar vesso 7 la plagare que 
por atal ocasion muchas uegadas contesce que por | chica laga uiene 
omme a muerth. 6 el quise defendiere con armas o sin armas al 
maestro que\ mandare | ol quisiere prender. 6 el que ad alguno desto 
peccarfos fiziere peccar a so frayre. ol conseiare que exca de | la 
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orden. repientas por penitencia de i. anno, tro fasta que (1 expunxit) 
el maestre se conseie con los doctores de sancfa | escriptura. 7 del 
conuenible penitencia por atal culpa. Hec autem est penitentia 
unius anni. | 

Aprimas seal tolida la sennal de la uestidura. 7 desend sea bati 
tudo de reglares disciplinas. | 7 si cauero fuere tuelganle el 
cauallo. 7 las armas. 7 si fore cauero 6 no. coma en ttVrra | sin man- 
teles, del conducho de los siruientes coma. 7 es mismo seruicio faga. 
ni can ni ga | to. ni auf. non tullga del escudiella do cornier, nonentre 
en cabildo. postremero sea de todos | en la eccleria. En la .iiij. 7 en 
la VI. ieria sea batidu en asconso. 7 non graue mientre. Estos | 
mismos dias ayune. mas en la iiij. FERia. quaresmal coma, en la VI. 
FERia. pan 7 agua. Qukn | en algunos daquestos auandichos pec- 
cados. peccare en absconso. 7 se accusare el solo al maestro. 6 al 
comendador. non le tuelgan la sennal. nin el cauallo. ni las armas. 
ni sea echado de la mesa comu- | nal. ni del comunal conducho. ni del 
cabildo. ni en la eccl^ia. mas en absconso con reglares dis- | ciplinas 
sea batidu. 7 todo lo al faga. De fornicio. 6 de omicidio. manifiesten 
se alos clmgos | que son otorgados del cabildo por aqwesto. Mas 
si antel conuento fuere acusado. repientas de | todas cosas asi 
com es dicho. mas en cabildo ca non en pueblo mas qui publical 
mientre peccare pu- | blical se penedesca. E aqwcsta regla sea de las 
mayores como de las menos culpas. Qui in. pace, permaneant. 
spiritus. sancti. 

El frayre qui de so frayre dixiere falso testimonio. tal por qual. 
deuje penedir se por .i. | anno, o medio si uerdad fuese. essa 
misma penitencia le den dupplada. otro si qui en culpa | .iij. uegadas 
fore trobado puede seer partido de la cowpana de los freyres 7 sea 
en laprouiiden | cia del maestro. 1 frayre que contestigos conueni- 
bles pudiere prouar. que con d algunos f rayres | fizo f abla 
de bando. sea metido enla penitencia. de .i. anno. 7 tal puede seer el 
merecimiewfo que el maestro (completed at the end of the next line : 
le dara mayor). | 

Si por auentura deuenier que dios non mande. que algun frayre 
mate | so frayre. 6 a otro de qual se qirier orden. si pudiere 
seer, sea preso. 7 sea metido en fierro | 7 denle penitencia de .i. 
anno, tro que el Maestro se conseie. con el apostoligo quel de pent- 
tencia de grand homeci | dio. Otrosi si algun f reyre a so mugier 
matare esso mismo le fagan. | 

Aun si por auentura el frayre matare omme que non sea frayre. 
7 el por si mismo demandare pardon : | tal homicidio. non le 
prendan mas den le penitencia de .i. anno atener. tro aqwe el 
maestro le de perdon \ de apostoligo 6 del que touiere so uoz. 7 si 
otrol accusare fagan gelo complir lo que es establido. | Si algun 
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fray re taiare miembro de so fray re sea pr^so 7 esta misma peniten- 
cia le den. tro que el Maestro se con | seie quel de penitenc ia conuenible 
El freyre que fiziere incendia. 6 firiere clmgo 6 otro qual se qwier 
ordenado. 6 otro sacrilegio qual se quier que fizier. dent le penitenciz 
de .i. anno, tro que el Maestro le de penitencia. | de tal peccado. El 
frayre que en defension de los castiellos de la casa. o el otras cosas 
que el Maestro | manda defender : por auentura matar omme, now 
tenga el sola la penitencia. mas todos los( ?) 
19 Ro. 

ad hebreos manifestissime designat dicens. Non enim accessistis 
ad sonum | tube. 7 montem fumantem. set accessistis admontem 
syON. 7 ciuitatem dei | uiuenfis ierusalem celestem. 7 tcclesiam 
primitiuorMm ascriptam in celir. 7 multitu- | din*m ange/orwm. col- 
laudantium deum. Vides *rgo quia coram his omnibftf qui, ex eo 
quod semper \ deum uideant. mrrito fill j israd appellantwr. ihesus 
legem suam in cordibws creden/ium scribit. Set 7 nunc per hec que 
loqifimttr ih^tis deutero nomium scribit ineorwm cordibt^ qui } 
integra fide 7 toto animoque dicuntur accipiun/. qui integro auditu- 
atque integra corde. | 7 non correpto sensu acreprobo. circa fidem 
audiun(t) 7 retinent que dicuntur. quia ne- \ cesse est deuterono- 
mium scribi in integris lapidibfi^. Post hec dicit. 7 omnis inqtiid 
isra^l 7 I pvesbyteri. 7 iudices. 7 scribe prtfdi(u)cebant hinc 7 illine 
archam testam^nti do mini est. in | qua tabule legis manudomini 
script? seruantur. Et circa hanc archam testamrn- | ti omnis qui 
were isvael est incedff 7 iam non est longe abea. Leuite uero 7 
sac^rdotes. 7 iam in humms | suis earn portan/. 7 enim qwi- 
cwmqii^ sac^rdotali religione 7 sanc/itate uiuun/. non solum | 
hi qui sedrre uidentwr in consessu sacmiotali. set hi magty qui 
saardotalitrr agimt. quorum pars est dominus nec ulla eis portio 
habetwr in terris ipri sunt uere sacmiotes 7 le- | uite dei. qui inhu- 
meris suis legem dei portant. agendo uidelic*/ 7 impledo. p<rr | opusca 
que scribuntwr in lege. Set 7 proselitwj inqnit. 7 indigena simul. 
Et eranf | dimidij iuxta montem garizin. 7 dimidij iuxta montem 
hebal. | Quomodo ergo 7 iam ista explicabimw^ Vert "opus" 
adiutorio dei est. ubi possimw* u^rbiy nostris | uerba diuina dis- 
serere. 7 explanare. Qui sunt dimidij qui incedeban/ iuxta | mon- 
tem garizin. 7 qui sunt dimidij qui 7 ipsi licet saluentwr. non tamen 
potuerint iuxta | montem garizin incectere. set incedimt iuxta mon- 
tem hebal. Mons garizin b*n^- | dicttton^s habet. mons autem hebal 
maledicriones que pecca/oribw^ imminent | Statuerun/ 7 enim sicut 
scriptvm est in (de)utrronomio. sex tribus adb^n^dicendttm in 
monte | garizin. 7 ipr^(a)(s) trtbus que nobiliores sunt 7 eximie. 
irf est symeON. leui. iuda. | ysacar. ioseph. 7 beniamin. Alias u*ro 
ignobiliores admaledicendwrn. in qutbtu | 7 ruben. quia secundum 
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cubile pafris. 7 thorwm macwlauif patmiuw. 7 zabulON. qui | «/. 
ultimwj filius lie. Hec qwidew uetmiw hystorig referunf gesta. 
Set quvmodo nos hanc | narrationem hystorig. admisticam intellige*- 
tiaw referimwi. ut ost^ndamwj (Foot of page: qui sunt isti) . 



tes que nos deuemos seer siruientes praida disciplinas 7 pierda. el 
uino es. dia. El f rayre que contradi- | xer la palabra del Maestro 0 
del comtftw/ador pierda el uino es dia. El frayre que so uolunfad 
qwisier | complir. 7 el com^ndador non lo uiere por bien. 7 el dixiere 
peor me abredes del seruicio de dios. | ayune .VII. dias en pane 7 
aqua. 7 sea batidu de disciplinas. 7 pierda. el uino es. dia. Et s (i) 
algun freyre fizi- | ere al peccado gun p^ccodo o dixiere qw*(en)este 
libro non es escripto repientas se segund la manera de los (next line: 
otros). 

Los frayres calzados reciban uenias. Los freyres uelen | alos 
enfermos. por lo que les mandare el com^ndador. Desde- 
penta costa fata la feria de | sant Migael : ningun frayre non prenda 
viernes a ayunar. mas la penitenria quel dieren sea dada en | dis- 
ciplinas 6 en otros trabaios. Los freyres siempr* digan miserere 
tnei deus ala mesa, si non padezcan ( ?) | de enfermedad. 6 de grant 
necessidad. Ningun com^ndador non pueda absoluerlas penifencias 
que delos clmgos | fueren dadas en absconso. si las non tornare en 
otro trabaio. Si algun frayre fore a echar de | la orden. por alguna 
culpa sea en prouid^ncia del commdador. 7 de todo el cabildo. assi 
que ellos | mismos lo prouean. si de echar fuere de la orden. antel 
pueblo o no. segund el euangdio | dize. que quien publical mientre 
pecca publical mientre se repienta. Al frayre que uiniere | mesaie 
de muerte de so frayre. sin nenguna tardanza uaya a el. 7 adugan 
el cuerpo | alii do es asoterrar. 

For the note added at the bottom of Folio 19 Vo. by a scribe of 
the sixteenth century, see this Review, vol. II, p. 282. At the close 
of this note, the Folio terminates with the following words in a thir- 
teenth century hand : se ningun pueblo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



THE JOCOSE TESTAMENT OF G. CONTARINI AND A 
GROUP OF VENETIAN REVELLERS OF THE 
SEICENTO 

WHEN Giambattista Finazzi, about 1725, compiled the volume 
of occasional verse entitled Poesie oscene dell' Illustrissimo 
Signor Giovan Francesco Businello, 1 he committed two errors of 
editorship: the poems are not all by Busenello, and, further, rela- 
tively few are obscene. Nevertheless the patrons of Finazzi's shop 
at San Giovanni Grisostomo who may have been beguiled by the 
seductive title were not wholly deceived. For Finazzi exerted him- 
self in this and some forty similar volumes to preserve a mass of 
literature that ought on more scores than one to have perished. 
For all of the Council of Trent, the devil had his tail in nearly every 
ink-well of the Seicento, and not only was he careful to make most 
of the moral poetry unreadable, but with cunning foresight inserted 
in nearly every poem interesting for the history of manners a proper 
amount of wickedness. That is why I shall content myself with 
pointing out the significance of the dialect testament of G. Contarini, 
without printing it in full. Moreover it is extremely long. 

This testament attracted my attention because the ninth poem in 
my edition of the sonnets of Busenello (Venezia, Fabris, 191 1) is 
addressed All 9 Illustrissimo signor Zorzi Contarini per I'accadenvia 
della sua casa, Zorzi Contarini, whose career as a Venetian official 
may be followed in the Inscrizioni of Cicogna ; or in a printed report 
of his work in Brescia, 1648, 2 and whose departure from the office 
of Luogotenente del Friuli elicited a laudatory poem from Fra Ciro 
di Pers. 8 This encomium has a verse or two bearing on the refer- 
ences in the sonnet of Busenello : 

1 Cod. Querini-Stampalia (Venice), cl. VI, no. XX. 

" Dichiarattione e revisione dell' Must et Ecc. Signori Zorzi Contarini et 
Alvise Valier, Capitani rettori di Brescia in pro posit 0 di privilegij et essentioni 
di Datij di Sua Serenita con Y auttorita delV ecc. Sena to di Brescia, per li Sabbi 
S tarn pat ori Cotnunali (Brescia) 1648. Accessible at the Museo Correr. 

• The poem begins : Quest 0 ¥1 secol di ferro e quest 0 ¥1 regno; in Poesie del 
Cavalier Fra' Ciro di Pers, Venezia, Poletti, 1681, pp. 225-9. 
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Su fogli antichi impallidasti e Tarti 
Greche imparasti, onde Thuom dotto fassi. 



Poi novo Ulisse a piu remote parti 
Per prudenza mercar volgesti i passi. 



In fact, the literary pretentions of Contarini, with which both Pers 
and Busenello credit him, form the principal argument for identify- 
ing the G. Contarini, author of the testament, with the official 
Giorgio Contarini. In the testament reference is made to a brother 
Giacomo ; but in Barbaro's genealogies, notably incomplete however, 
no such relative is recorded for Giorgio Contarini, who nevertheless 
seems to be the only literary man of that name living around 1653, 
the date of our poem. 

The academic activities of Contarini recorded by Busenello were 
not so exacting as to prevent him from associating with a group of a 
quite different sort; and his "prudenza," lauded by Ciro di Pers, 
was of the kind that admitted any number of "imprudenze." The 
travels by which this wisdom was acquired were supplemented in 
1653 by another, described in the testament. It is one of those 
journeys so frequent in the Venice of the Seicento, where a casual 
evening stroll through the Merceria often landed the gay traveller, 
as the phrase went, " in France." 

Our interest in the document consists solely in the names of the 
Venetian friends he found there; for the references establish the 
existence of a group of revellers in Venice, each of whom, after 
limitless devotion to Venus in his youth, had in 1653 forsaken her 
for Mercury. If the jocose and cynical implications of Contarini 
are as true as the names of his friends here cited are real, we are 
forced to admit that the boundless gaiety of the Seicento in Venice 
forced likewise its compensation. The conclusion is as startling as it 
is ugly. The title of the document explains in parts its nature: 
Testatnento del piit infelice impesth di Venezia, nel quale radunati 
alcuni piu cari, per sodisfar al suo obligo in riconoscimento del suo 
debito, gli lascia un segno piccolo di memoria. Fatto Vanno delta 
sua malora nel mese delle sue maggior angoscie, e finito il giorno del 
suo ultimo precipizio. Alii suoi pib cari salute. Testamento delV 
III 9 mo Signor G. Contarini, 1653, adl 18 giugno pur d'aver la sua 
esecutione ogni momento. 4 Contarini had an immediate model in 

* At p. 1800 of the Ms. The first verse is : Deve Pensar alfin chi xe christian. 
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similar testaments of Giovanni Garzoni, a Venetian lawyer and lit- 
terateur who must certainly have known him well, and who sati- 
rized the courtisanes of the city in an equally interminable series of 
quatrains about five years before. 5 Just as Garzoni leaves the Rialto 
bridge to one of his friends for daily and perpetual use, so we may 
say in general that Contarini abandons all the arts of medicine to his 
companions who singly and collectively find themselves in a con- 
dition similar to his. 

The testament begins in the conventional style with some two 
hundred verses on the necessity of death and on the propriety of a 
friendly exit from the world. Not even the usual recommendation 
of the soul to God, in a fervent prayer made apparently in all ear- 
nestness, is omitted. So we may be sure than Contarini died in the 
odor of sanctity, even though, by the special provision of his will, a 
tomb was to be erected to him in the "Ospeal de i Incurabili." 
Executor is Marco Cardenal, who receives for his trouble "una 
calotta de cenda rasa." The witnesses, a certain Baldusini and 
Luca Merlo, are rewarded with "quel boccon che col magnarlo se 
camina dretto," along with "una cestella de mandorle e d'uva 
passa." 

I will cite in full the verses which prove the absolute reliability 
of this poem as a social document : 



Al Follis vecchio, che col miedegar 
Ha fatto ch'in sto mondo ancora vivo, 
Mi solamente a lui ghe voi lassar 
La penna e'l caramal col qual mi scrivo. 
Al signor Paolo, mio miedego bravo, 
(Ch'assai povero el stimo in miedegar) 
Ghe lasso per mostrar che ghe son schiavo 
Ipocrate e Galeno per studiar. 
A Bortolo mio barbier, che per pieta 
Sempre ha bu del mio mal grave dolor, 
Ghe lasso per no mostrar crudelta 
Una scatoletta e un rasador. 



9 Really Busenello has a certain claim to these testaments, but I am glad that 
the authorship of Garzoni is so strongly indicated by the manuscript attributions 
that without danger of error I can pass them over to my friend Pilot, who is 
studying Garzoni (see Fanfulla delta Domenica, April 2, 1911). The confusion 
between Andrea and Giovanni Garzoni in the Mss. is nearly hopeless of solution. 
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Al signor Nicolo, nostro spicier, 
Per far composizion bone e perfette, 
Lassar ghe vogio come xe'l dover 
Quel libro che ho nota le mie ricette. 



A Checco, so garzon, che in sto mio mal 

Sempre llio cognossu putto valente, 

Ghe lasso el mio carotto mercurial 

A doperar se ghe dolesse niente. 

Al signor Simon, spicier che sta all'Abran,* 

Per el qual son tegnuo tutto de far, 

El cranio mio, che no xe troppo san, 

Che'l ghe sia dao a lu voggio lassar. 

Perche'l cognosso mi d'assae sperienza, 

So che no'l vardera fadiga o spese, 

Ma'l formera con lu la quint'essenza, 

Che tutti guarira del mal franzese. 

Ma perche so che Te de condizion 

Differente de i altri in qualita, 

Mi ghe voggio lassar per compassion 

Che lliabbia su i mij unguenti auttorita. 

De piu ghe lasso per so ben oprar 

In liogo de ducati e de cecchini 

Che'l possa in ogni tempo doperar 

Le mie pezze i mij fili e bolettini. 



The Prove delle aggregasioni alia nobiltb di Padova, vol XX, 
s. v. Busenello, of the Museo Civico di Padova, show the physician 
Follis at the bedside of Laura Muscorno, who died in the parish 
of Santa Maria Zobenigo in Venice in 1648. Laura Muscorno was 
the mother of G. F. Busenello. It would be curious to know 
whether that " Mistr' Alban," a druggist, who specialized in dis- 
eases of the sort here discussed, who is satirized with some bitter- 
ness in the rolli of Busenello (or Garzoni), is to be identified with 
our " Simon, spicier che sta all'Abran." At any rate an autograph 
of this gentleman is to be found in the Museo Civico di Treviso. 
His full name was Simon Bosio, and his title "specier all'Abran." 
On September 15, 1650, he signed a receipt for "lire 34.10 a conto," 
paid by G. F. Busenello. The autograph of this receipt is part of 
the Archivio Busenello, recently transferred to Treviso, and which 

•The suppression of che sta is necessary to restore the verse. 
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has not been arranged. The record of it may easily be found in a 
volume entitled Testamenti, Quietanze et altro, vol. I, p. I39ff., 
under the proper date. 7 It would be interesting to see what this 
"account" was. Busenello insisted on detailed charges only from 
his butchers and his bakers. But let us not be cynical. The bill 
may have been for "triaca," or for cinnamon. Harmless enough! 

The sixty-three friends of Contarini remembered with various 
legacies in this testament come from the noble or citizen families 
of Venice, and in the great majority of cases, their identity can be 
determined by reference to the genealogies of Barbaro or Toderini, 
or to the Inscrizioni and Bibliografia of Cicogna, and further in 
Soranzo. No one probably would care to have a dictionary of 
Venetian biography in illustration of this document; though the 
document will be of use perhaps in writing such a dictionary. A 
note or two will show its importance. The "orbo Trevisan gra- 
zioso e caro " is that Marco, whose celebrated friendship with Nic- 
colo Barbarigo moved the muse of Busenello and which spilled 
enough additional ink to fill a good quarto page of bibliography. 
Marco Bembo was a dialect poet whose career is still in need of an 
historian, and who received some interesting instructions in the 
Trattenimenti di chi vive in Venezia of Busenello, about the proper 
way to " go fishing in the amorous ponds of Venice." If Contarini 
is to be believed, by 1653 he at least had caught a " granchio." He 
was an "Accademico Incognito." Michiel Foscarini published in 
this very year, 1653, his notes to Caramella's Museum illustrium 
poetarum. His history of Venice makes up the tenth volume of the 
celebrated Degl'Istorici delle cose veneziane, Venezia, Lovisa, 1722, 
together with a biography and portrait. He was twenty years old 
at the time of Contarini's poem. Students of architecture may 
know Battista Michiel, who led the suit in 1637 which brought about 
the restoration by Longhena of the desecrated tomb of Michiel 
Vitale, in S. Giorgio Maggiore. The most famous personage in the 
group is Vincenzo Cappelo, who figures extensively in Venetian pol- 
itics of the middle of the seventeenth century. Francesco Molin 
was probably the grandson of the Doge rather than the Doge actu- 
ally reigning in 1653. Francesco Malipiero, the assassin of Do- 

T In this index is noted another similar payment to Bosio for Sept. 14: 
" lire 31 a conto." 
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menico Querini, appears here also with Marco Malipiero. An- 
tonio Vendramin is known only as the author of a Padova disserta- 
tion. So we could go on to show that at least a third of Contarini's 
friends have left record of services more or less important to the 
state. 8 

It would be unjust not to point out in the testament of Con- 
tarini its single attractive aspect, which also throws into relief some- 
thing of the temper of social relationships in this period. For these 
allegations in all their cynical gaiety have no twinge of bitterness. 
Through the social circles of Venice extended a sympathetic rich- 
ness of fellowship, which Americans especially ought to note as an 
antidote to the absurdities of Byron and Fenimore Cooper. In the 
numerous legacies of Contarini there is almost always the ex- 
pression of affectionate familiarity, accompanied at times with a 
flitting characterization that bring his comrades in pleasure into a 
certain distinctness. The " orbo Trevisan " has been remembered 
with the gift of "do pilolette ,, : 



To Ottavian Battagia, " el piu forte de tutti e'l piu valente." 



• For the possible utility of the poem I give an index of the names : Albrizzi, 
Francesco; Balanzon, Alessandro; Balbi, Francesco; Baldi, Pagiano; Baldusini 
(?); Bandiera(P); Basadona, Antonio ; Basadona, Gerolamo ; Barbarigo, Andrea; 
Battagia, Ottavian; Becher (?); Bembo, Marco ; Bosello, Ventura ; Bosio, Simon, 
Speziere all* Abran; Bravi, Paolo; Briani, Lorenzo; Capello, Vincenzo; Cardenal, 
Marco; Contarini, Giacomo; Coppo, Marchio (i. e ., Melchiorre) ; Corner, Mattio; 
Corner, Giovanni (Zanetto) ; Doaneto(?); Dolfin, Piero; Duodo (?); Erizzo, 
Vincenzo ; Falier, Alvise ; Falier, Marc Antonio ; Follis ( ?) ; Foscarini, Giovanni ; 
Foscarini, Michiel; Foscarini Pietro (Perin), " fu quondam Alvise"; Lippomano, 
Giovanni ; Malipiero, Francesco ; Malipiero, Marco ; Memo, Michiel ; Merlo, Luca ; 
Merlo, Mandricardo; Michiel, Antonio; Michiel, Battista; Michielon (?); Mi- 
notto, Piero; Minotto, Francesco; Minotto, a notary; Mocenigo, Marc Antonio; 
Mocenigo, Michiel; Mocenigo, Piero; Molin, Francesco; Morosini, Vitale; Nani, 
Bernardo; Nani, Giovanni; Querini, Angelo; Querini, Giulio; Renier, Girolamo; 
Ruzini, Gerolamo; Sagredo, Marco; Soranzo, Giubilo; Trevisan, David; Trevi- 
san, Marco (orbo) ; Vendramin, Antonio; Zen, Andrea; Zen, Marchi6; Zio (i. e., 
Giglio), Giovanni; Zorzi, Gerolamo. 



E so, Taccettera sto poco don 
Perche da un cuor el vien tutto d'amor ; 
Accio che'l veda che'l me xe patron 
Ghe lasso anca la sponza de saor. 



Ghe lasso perche a lu ghe voggio ben 
Un po d'unguento accio no'l diga niente. 
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Andrea Zen is addressed in terms equally enthusiastic: 

L'e pur bello al vardar, Ye pur garbato, 
Che'l me fava restar como un stival ; 
Ma perche no'l me tegna per ingrato 
Un segreto ghe lasso a quel so mal. 

His friendship with Giacomo Renier is due to special relationship: 

Voggio lassar a Momolo Renier 
Per esser tanto stretto in parentela 
Un po de solima, che xe'l dover, 
Per poder varentarse la cappella. 

The genial portrait of Duodo, who bore the pseudonym "sgion- 
fetto" is sketched in a few rather pregnant verses: 

Al sgionfetto che ha gusto de burlar 
Perche cognosso che lu xe de quei 
Che ha diletto coi amisi a trastullar, 
Ghe lasso la perucca coi cavei.* 

Another similar type is Marco Sagredo : 

Al signor Marco Sagredo, che sempre siol 
Con tanta cortesia sempre scherzar, 
Ghe lasso, se per caso mai ghe diol 
La testa, un cerottin per miedegar. 

Francesco Molin also has his nickname, "el negro": 

E Checco da Molin, negro, che ha bu 
Con mi gran confidenza e amista, 
Voggio che'l veda che mi llio tegnu 
Per caro amigo e che llio sempre ami . . . 

Similarly Vincenzo Cappello was called the "colosso" : 

A Vincenzo Cappello, detto Colosso, 
Perche sempre la baia el me tien da, 
Altro mi a lu lassarghe mo ghe posso 
Se non la fassa che'l tegna infassa ; 

•The hair of the dead was regularly used for the manufacture of wigs. Sec 
Imbcrt, La vita fiorentina del Seicento, Bcmporad, Florence, 1906, p. 109. 
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La qual ghe scazzara quel gran dolor 
Che sempre lo travagia e lo molesta ; 
Piu quest'onto che posto con amor 
Libera in quattro di dogia de testa. 



The abuse of ghe in the third verse, which gave Goldoni's foreign 
servants so much amusement, is not more characteristic of the 
naivete of the dialect, than the cogent diminutives of the following 
to Michiel Mocenigo and Giovanni Corner: 



A quel Mocenigheto, che nel dir 
La lengua ha troppo longa e nel parlar, 
Pero mi voi tutto quanto soffrir 
E l'ogio de cavei ghe voi lassar . . . 
A Zanetto Corner, che ho sempre ami 
Per quanto mai podesse intravegnir, 
Ghe lasso un cerottin, die ho destira 
Accid che'l possa d'ogni mal varir. 



The picture of the poet and academician Marco Bembo has a wealth 
of suggestiveness : 



Al signor Marco Bembo, mio patron, 
Che sempre del mio mal se pia diletto, 
Ghe lasso, se Turtasse in un rognon, 
Delle pezze per far un cussinetto. 



Contarini shows equal concern for the "bognoni" of Antonio 
Michiel, — a trait moreover interesting for the history of costume : 



Lasso a Antonio Michiel, gramo meschin, 

Accid che'l tegna sconto i so bognoni 

Quel poco che m'attrovo d'ormesin 

Tutto in pezze strazza, fatto in bocconi. 

E perche ghe scomenza el mal in testa 

E va afenir perfin sotto de i pie, 

Ghe lasso quelle do ch'ho in la mia cesta : 

Composte, pillolette d'aloe. 

Pero ghe lasso un unguentin missia 

Co una pignatella e una pezzetta, 

E questo fatto caldo e destira, 

Se rendera la piaga monda a netta. 
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Another picturesque attitude is ascribed to Gerolamo Zorzi : 



De quel gramo Gerolamo, fradel 
De Marco Zorzi, no me voi scondar : 
Ma accio che'l veda che ghe son fedel, 
Qualche memoria ghe vorria lassar. 
So che za mesi no! podeva andar 
Caminando per strada da lu sol : 
Pero voggio lassarghe insegnar 
D'adoperar sto lasso quando el pol. 



Voltaire's inscription for his statue of Cupid could have served ad- 
mirably for that of Mercury in the Seicento: 



And I cite in proof Contarini's lecture to Alvise Falier and Alessan 
dro Balanzon : 



Sior Alvise Falier, senteve qua 

E senti quel che disse un bon potista : 

Lassa star quel gran vitio che ti fa, 

Se no, ti perdera presto la vista. 

Ma mi che voi che la mia servitu 

Viva in pase co ti, viva contenta, 

Lassarte voggio accio che credi piu 

Quel chTio lassi stilla d'acqua de Brenta 10 . . . 

Ma so cheT Balanzon slia da dolcr 

Che come amigo el tratto molto mal : 

Pero lTia sto bel zovene a saver 

Che no saveva che lTiavesse mal. 

Ma adesso che mi so che Te cussi, 

Mi pretendo no far cosa no stramba : 

Ghe lasso un unguentin fatto da mi 

Accio '1 lo dopra co ghe diol la gamba. 

E perche so che spesso la renella 



* Plain fresh water. L. Padoan, in Saggiuoli clodiensi, Adria, Vidale, 1906, 
vol I, pp. 9-10, seems to regard the phrase acqua de Brenta as a Chioggiotto 
expression, arising from the conditions of Chioggia life. However it is very old 
in Venetian, due, I suggest, to humorous play on such locutions as acqua di 
vita, acqua di Cologne, etc. 



Qui que tu sois-voici ton maitre : 
II Test, le fut ou le doit etre. 
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El butta a terra e nol fa star in ton, 
Per caritae ghe lasso la mia scuella 
Per strucolarghe el cedro all'occasion. 



The reference to Marco Malipiero has a biographical note, unless 
a well known pun on the word Gallia is exaggerated beyond 
measure : 



A Marco Malipiero che in Gallia 
Ha ressolto i so zorni de passar, 
Ghe lasso da poderse portar via 
Un linziol vecchio per poder strazzar. 
E tanta mi ghe lasso cortesia 
Perche'l mar fa vegnir tante inf ezion ; 
Accio che no'l deventa una caia 
Ghe lasso un po de sonza de capon. 



This word play is certain however in the case of Antonio Basa- 
donna : 



Aveva tra i mij cari abbandona 
Antonio Basadona, mio fradel, 
E Tessersi da mi si allontana 
M'aveva fatto andar fuor del cervel. 
E si, alia fe, lassava el mio piu bon 
Che in la guerra de Franza ha combattu, 
E Ye della mia classe el confalon, 
Che alia fe mia no Tabbandono piu . . . 
Cento grami te lasso in un vasetto 
D'arzento vivo per poder varir, 
Con un poco de dittamo perfetto 
Per poder le to oche far morir. 



Contarini doubtless compared notes occasionally with his friend 
Bandiera : 



Al Bandiera ch'e sta de compagnia 
Nel servir e goder Cattina Sora 
El prego d'accettar per cortesia 
Sta f ortagia che ho fatto in la fersora ; 
La qual cognoscere perfetta e bona 
E da quella vedre che mi no mento, 
Che se tornere mai da qualche donna, 
Quella ve varira dal scolamento. 
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And Anzoletto Querini was frequently with him on his escapades: 



As usual, the head dress of women appears as the special insignia 
of profession. Hence a recommendation to Contarini's brother 
Giacomo, like that of Busenello to Zuanne Bembo: 



It will not be necessary specifically to summarize all that one can 
deduce from these passages concerning the medical treatment pop- 
ular in 1633 for this situation, a subject already well discussed by 
Busenello in his satire on El bollo delle puttane. I will cite however 
one verse that has a certain philological interest, in view of recent 
discussions of Goldoni's Rusteghi : 



Boerio was entirely correct in his admittance of the two forms Itscia 
and lisda, just as Goldoni editors are correct in their use of liscla, 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as far as I have observed, 
the penultimate accent is the more common. In Busenello for in- 
stance the proportion is five to one. And it should be noted that 
such a double accentuation for words in a is natural to the dialect : 
see otnbra and ombrla in Boerio, and add to that tenebra and tenebria 
from Busenello: 11 



However for llscia and liscla one does not need to assume analogical 
contamination ; for in Latin both lix and the derivative lixlva are 
u Chi niole in del seren che air improviso, v. 2. 



Anzoletto Querini, che tra i cari 
Mi sempre ho prattica sera e mattina ; 
Pero ghe lasso per i so cattari 
Un stcr per far biscotto de farina. 



Nel resto el prego ad imparar da mi 
No vardar mai donne conza de testa, 
Perche el seguro sara pochi di 



Che'l mal scomenzera su per la festa. 



So che'l Briani sc lamenteria 
Che rcgalasse tutti eccetto lu : 
Pero ghe voi lassar quella liscia 
Che fa che i peli no se slonga piu. 



Le tenebrie sbianchiza el di fa scuro. 
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well attested. Nor is liscla confined to the dialect, as witness 
Melosio's sonnet, A brutta donna che si lisciava: 

Deh lasciate, per Dio, questa farina, 
Ne v'impazzite a piu compor liscia ; 
Che chi bella non e, sorella mia, 
Bella non la puo far l'arte Merlina." 

Spampanato's comment on Giordano Bruno's use of bucato 1 * 
should include the exactly parallel developments of meaning in 
liscia, for the locution is far from being restricted to Sienna and 
Arezzo. 

Arthur Livingston. 

Columbia University. 

"Poesie e prose di Francesco Melosio da Citta deUa Pieve, Venetia, Prodo- 
cimo, 1678, p. 29. 

9 Giordano Bruno, Candelaio, Bari, Laterza, 1909, p. 14. 
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4. A PASSAGE IN THE Danza de la Muerte 



IN stanza XLIII of this composition, Don falso abogado is ad- 
dressed by Death as follows : 

El Cino e el Bartolo e el Coletario 
Non vos libraran de mj poder mero. 

Appel, in the notes to his edition (Breslau, 1902, p. 38), states that 
he has not been able either to determine who is meant by el Cole(c)- 
tario, or to discover a particular work so entitled. Marden, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, April, 1912, p. 123, appositely compares a similar pas- 
sage in a poem by Juan Martinez de Burgos (Apindice & las Me- 
morias de Alfonso VIII, p. 134; also in Cane, de Baena, ed. Madrid, 
1851, no. 340, st. 3) : 

Viene el plcyto a disputacion. 
A1H es Bartolo e Chino, Dijesto, 
Juan Andres e Baldo, Enrique, do sson 
Mas opiniones que uvas en cesto. 

The appearance, in this enumeration of jurists of the fourteenth 
century, of the word Digesto permits us to infer that in el Coletario 
there is to be sought not the name of some other jurisconsult — 
and as a matter of fact no such proper name has as yet become 
known — but a term designating either an official title or some legal 
work. 

In the first-mentioned function, Collectarius is found in Cod. 
Just, 4, 2, 16, and Symm. Ep., 10, 49, with the significations of 
"money-changer, banker, cashier" (Harper, Lat. Diet, s. v.), 
which, as far as we know, were not applied to the personages in 
question. 

Regarding the second alternative, we may cite the following 
definitions of the word Collectarium (also Collectarius) given by 
Du Cange, s. v. ; ( 1 ) Idem quod Collectaneum, liber collectas con- 
tinens; (2) Quod alii collectionem vocant; (3) Liber canonum ab 
Isidoro compositus. 

As these definitions refer to works of an ecclesiastical character, 
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they do not argue in favor of such a title as el Collectario 
in our passage. It is not with the composition of a Collectarium, 
but of a Commentarium or Commentarius juris that both Cino and 
Bartolo are credited. 

Thus we read in Fabricius, Bibliotheca latina mediae infimae 
aetatis, i, 1063: "Cinus Pistorensis, praeceptor Bartoli JCti, Jus 
civile docuit Bononiae, compositisque in Digesta et Codicis Justin- 
iani libros Commentariis decessit A. 1336." And in the Vita Bar- 
toli, scripta a Thoma Diplovatatio, quoted by Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Graeca, vol. 12, cap 6, p. 551 "Composuit Bartolus mirabilia Com- 
mentaria in Jure Civili"; p. 558: "Bartolus . . . edidit mirabilia 
Commenta in Jure nostro ; . . . ut eligant studiosi tanquam princi- 
patum tenantes inter Commentaries Juris, scilicet Joannem An- 
dream in Jure Canonico, et Bartolum in Jure Civili." 1 

In view of the facts here considered it may therefore be proper 
to conjecture that the correct reading in the passage under discus- 
sion is el commentario, a term referring individually to each of the 
two jurists before cited. 2 

5. SPANISH meldar 

Stanza LXXI (11. 561-568) of the same "Dance of Death" 
reads as follows : 

Don sacristanejo de mala picanna, 
Ya non tenes tienpo de saltar paredes 
Njn de andar de noche con los de la canna, 
Faziendo las obras que vos bien sabedes. 
Andar a Rondar vos ya non podredes 
Njn presentar joyas a vuestra sennora ; 
Sy bien vos quiere, quite vos agora. — 
Venjt vos, rrabi, aca meldaredes ! 

After dismissing Seelmann's explanation of fneldaredes as a 
proper name, and concluding that this word must represent some 
verbal form, Appel (/. c, p. 35-39) considers the fitness of S. 
Fraenkel's suggestion of a verb tnedrasar " to teach, preach, or dis- 

*As for Baldus, cf. Fabricius, B. lat. 1, 444: Petrus Baldus Ubaldus, Peru- 
sinus, Bartholi discipulus, inter JCtos Celebris, obiit A. 1400. 
* In the last line of st. XL of the Dansa, Death says : 
Dancad, abogado, dexad el dijesto. 
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cuss," to be derived from Hebrew Midrdsch, " doctrine, study," and 
proposes some such reading as: Venit vos, rrabi, no medrasaredes 
or e no medrasedes which, in his opinion, would fairly satisfy the 
sense, though not the textual tradition. 

In Salva's Diccionario, s. v. meldar, Appel would have found 
the definition: "Acudir a la sinagoga u orar segun el rito de los 
judios." This interpretation of the verb may apply to the lines 
addressed by Roman to El Ropero in Cancionero de Burlas, p. 90 
(=Canc. Gen., 2, no. 994, st. 13) : 



It is more likely, however, that in the passages cited meldar has the 
meaning 'to read' (leer) assigned to it years ago by Cuervo, Apun- 
tactiones criticas (Chartres, 1885, 4* ed.), p. xxiii, in illustrating the 
importance of Jewish texts for our knowledge of Old Spanish. 
Cuervo's definition of meldar is fully borne out by such levantine 
texts as those published by Griinbaum, Judisch-Spanische Chresto- 
mathie (Frankfurt a/M., 1896). Cf., e. g., p. 48; Nuestro hijo se 
hizo grande y no anviso a meldar (did not learn to read); 87: 
Meldarey en la ley de el Dios; 133 : Y tu, hijico? Los Tudeschitos 
se rien de ti en la escola quando meldas, en tiempo que tienes tu 
razon de reir de ellos. Cf. also pp. 74, 93-94, 100, 104, 107, 112, 
I 3 I » I 35» I 39» J 43» I 55- Beside meldar we find meldador 47, 144; 
meldadura 58. 

In our passage, then, we may take meldaredes to signify: You 
will read in your (i. e., the Mosaic) Law. 



The first stanza of No. CXXXVII of the Liederbuch des Konigs 
Denis (=Canc. Colocci-Brancuti, no. 414) reads as follows: 



Mui melhor ca m'eu governo, 
o que revolv'o caderno 
governa, e d'inverno 
o vestem bem de brou, 
e jaz eno inferno 
O que o guaanhou. 



Trobad en corte de rey, 
en jubones remendar, 
trobad en ir a meldar, 
trobad en saber la ley. . . . 



6. OLD PORTUGUESE brou 
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Not having found the word brou either in the Old Portuguese royal 
ordinances or elsewhere, 1 I assigned to it in the notes and the vocab- 
ulary of my edition the meaning of "a kind of woollen cloth," 
which* seemed to me indicated by the context. 

In her review of my work, Z. /. r. Ph., 19, pp. 533 and 538, 
Madame Vasconcellos, seeking a more satisfactory form for this 
somewhat obscure and metrically defective stanza, adopted the 
following version : 

Melyon que a meu governo, 
e que revolv'o caderno, 
no verao 2 e d'inverno, 
o vestem de brou, etc. 

Without entering for the present into a discussion of the merits 
of the first two lines of this so ingeniously revised text, which rep- 
resents a considerable departure from the original, we shall here only 
concern ourselves with the third and fourth lines as the ones more 
directly bearing upon the sense of the word in question. 

As to the interpretation of brou as a kind of woollen or warm 
cloth, the learned lady dismisses it (/. c, p. 533) with the remark: 
"Die Bedeutung eine Art Wollenzeug (S. 141) ist aus der adverb- 
ialen Bestimmung d'inverno ge^chlossen. Ich lese aber no verao e 
d'inverno/' without offering another explanation in its place. 

A renewed search for brou in the sumptuary laws and other doc- 
uments of the same and later periods having again failed to bring 
the word to light, the question presented itself whether its origin 
might not, like that of arras, raz, bruges and others, be revealed by 
a consideration of the names of places prominent in the Middle Ages 
for the manufacture of articles of clothing, etc. 

In CV., 1 132, 1-6, Pero Mendez de Fonseca mocks one who, as 
it were por sus bellidos ojos, had suddenly become Commander of 
Ucles : 

* There is nothing in the transmitted text to support the proposed substitution 
of govema by no verao, an expression in which one misses furthermore the 
desirable syntactical symmetry with the antithetical d'inverno. In CV, 1146, 5-6, 
on the other hand, the emendation no verao e no inverno is clearly suggested by 
the original text : 

Sempr* en uiuer aao lhe ueio trager 
Eno inuerno caparo (read qapato) dourado. 
1 See, e. g., Portugaliae Monumenta historica, Leges, pp. I93ff., and Sempere, 
Historia del Luxo, Madrid, 1788. 
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Chegou Paio de maas artcs 
con scu ccramc 1 de Chartes* 
e non leeu el nas partes 
que chegasse a huu mes, 
e do lues ao martes 
foy comendador d'Ocres. 



From this we see that in the thirteenth century the proper name 
Charles had come to be in Portugal an appellative signifying a kind 
of stuff. 

In CV, 1080, 30-32, Don Affonso Lopes de Baiam, railing at an 
injanqon, says: 



At this period, therefore, as at the present day, Rouen was known 
to the Portuguese as " un centre de Tindustrie textile, principalement 
pour la filature et le tissage du coton."* In the price-list of cloths 
contained in Porlugaliae Monumenla, etc., p. 194, we find Ingres (= 
ingles) mentioned as one of the less expensive woollen stuffs: "et 
cobitus de ingres tinto in grana valeat 45 solidos." 

Now, in view of these proper names used by the Portuguese of 
the time of King Denis in the sense of articles of wearing apparel, 
may we not take our enigmatic brou to be identical with the name 
of the French town Brou (not to be mistaken for the one whose 
church Matthew Arnold celebrates in song), in the Departement 
d'Eure et Loir, near Chateaudun, of which La Grande Encyclopedic 
tells us, s. v. : 

Brou est le siege de marches et de foires tres importants. . . . 
On y fabrique des serges et des etamines ainsi que de la faience. 
Cette localite, que les textes mentionnent des le XI* siecle sous le nom 
de Braiolum, etait, au moyen-age, le chef-lieu d'une des cinq baron- 
nies du Perche-Gouet et etait vassale de Teveche de Chartres. 

•cerome. For a discussion of this word see Madame Vasconcellos, Rtvista 
lus. t 3, 15-16. 

* Neither this nor the following name are registered in the Indict O nomas tic o 
appended to the C on* o nitre dtlla Vaticana, published by E. Monaci, who, on the 
other hand, incorporated as proper names such words as Alvyssaro (CV, H73)» 
the obvious equivalent of the Spanish albricias, and Ltlia Doura (CV, 415). 

'calcas de roa. 

• La Grande Encyclopedic, s. v., Rouen. 



e no escud'ataes lhe acharam : 

geram'e cint'e calqas* de Roam; 

sa catadura semelha d'u iayam, . . . 
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It is true that the existence of a woollen industry in Brou to-day 
does not permit us to take the same for granted for the Middle Ages, 
and that I have not so far found evidence for it, but the cases of 
Chart res and Rouen, above cited, argue not a little in favor of such 
an assumption. If this be admitted, the interpretation of brou given 
in the Liederbuch, and the retention of the original text of lines 
3 and 4: 



appear fully justified. 

As for the value of French ou in Portuguese, it is 6 at the pres- 
ent day, if one may judge from the case of Moscou (=Mosk6) t 
the French form of the older Portuguese Moscovia. 8 For the ear- 
lier period of the language, we have few, if any, examples to guide 
us. In view, however, of the appearance of brou in rime with 
guaanhou, and of the wedlock of vou with mostrou, estou, etc. 
(e. g., CA., 4264-6; 8707-8710), of vou with sou (<suu), as CA., 
7126-7128; of sou with dou, achou, etc., as CM., 314 and p. 567, 
rimes which point to the diphthongal value of ou in Old Portuguese, 
we may assume brou to have been pronounced brou, unless we admit 
the use of an imperfect rime. 

Considering, finally, the reading proposed by Madame Vascon- 
cellos for the first two lines of our stanza, it may be said that apart 
from its deviation from the original, it appears questionable for 
other reasons. Not only is there nothing in the composition calling 
for the introduction of Melyon, the hero of two other burlesque 
songs of King Denis, Nos. CXXIX and CXXX (= CCB., 406 and 
407), but there is a circumstance arguing directly against it. We 
have in all ten cantigas d'escarneo of Denis, preserved in Nos. 406- 
41 5 of the one Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti. Now, a glance shows 
these to fall into five groups, the first (406-407) railing at a certain 
Melyon Garcia, the second (408-410) at Joham Bolo, the third 
(411-412) at a Don Joam, the fourth (413-414) at two unnamed 
victims, and the last (415) at Joham Lymhon. In view of this 

T In Madame Vasconcellos' revision this line is metrically incorrect 
• See for this proper name Goncalves Vianna, Rev. Ins., 5, 78, where attention 
is called to the fact that Moscovia represents the Russian nominative- form 
Moskvd, while the French Moscou is derived from the accusative- form Moskvu. 



governa, e d'inverno 
o vestem bem de brou T 
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arrangement, we should not, without cogent reasons, introduce 
Melyon in the poem under discussion. 

It seems advisable, therefore, to adhere to the original text re- 
produced in the Liederbuch with the exception of two slight changes 
demanded by the metre, 9 and to read thus : 

Melhor ca m'eu governo 
quen revolv'o caderno 
governa, e d'inverno 
o vestem bem de brou, 
e jaz en o inferno 
O que o guaanhou. 
Yale University. 



H. R. Lang. 



•Cf. Toblcr, Archw f. d. St. d. N. S., iSgS, p. 472. 




Colligere IN SPANISH 



The Spanish derivativs ov colligere ar remarkabl for the diffrent 
forms that the stem assumes. C oiler <*colleyere and cuelgo < col- 
ligo need no comment. Later the influence ov coge chanjed these to 
coger and coxgo, just as taite < tangit produced tarier for *tanzer < 
tangere. Cuervo ses that the x ov coxgo ment a sound like French 
ch, 1 but this cood hardly be so. Even if cuelgo became coxgo at a 
time hwen Spanish had voisless /, a voist f ricativ wood be implied in 
coxgo by the Castilian principls ov sinthesis, hwich seem to agree 
with most ov the other Romance tungs on this point. The letter / 
cood not be uzed here, as it wood hav bin mistaken for i before a 
consonant. The displacement ov cuelgo wos perhaps parcialy du to 
the conflicting cuelgo < colloco. 

Palatalized / commonly developt thru palatalized d 2 to Castilian 
dz, hwence later z and i. But in the derivativ ov *collierdt, the 
palatal d came in contact with r. From petrol < pectorale beside 
fechos < pectus, it is plain that the dental d ov codrd* insted ov 
palatal d, is normal. A perfect paralel is found in medrar (= 
mejorar) < meliorare. 

As Spanish has n < ny < t\g in luehe and tone, it miht be thoht 
that coge cood hav come from *colget. But from the sound k in 
poco < paucu, beside the alterd / ov dedo < digitu, it seems plain 
that the y ov *deyeto A disappeard before the weak vouel wos lost. 
Hence *colliet < *colleyet is more probably the sorce ov coge. 

Menendez Pidal thinks that se < ge< UK and cosecha < cogecha 
< collecta show paralel developments. 5 Thair apparent likeness is 
misleading; the results happen to agree, but the causes ov chanje 
vter diffrent. In gelo* as in Portugese Iheo and Italian glielo, the 

1 Notas & la gramdtica de D. Andris Bello, 83, Paris, 1898. 

* Modern Philology, VIII, 594- 

* A form menciond but not explaind by Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch, 
% 138, Heidelberg, 1008. 

4 Not *deyto, hwich wood hav made *deto. 

• Gramdtica histdrica espaiiola, § 04, Madrid, 1905. 

• Compare Ford, Old Spanish Sibilants, 130, Boston, 1900. 
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inicial palatal must be explained by *lyelo < *liello < Mi illu. 7 Men- 
endez Pidal's idea that *lle kept // by " disimilacion," before la or lo, 
seems to confuse modern palatal // with Latin //. Latin // wos 
dental, so that *llelo for *lelo wood be opposed to the principl ov 
dissimilacion. 8 If we find lie in Leonese, it is because this dialect 
agreed with Portugese and did not share the Castilian chanje ov 
palatal / to /. 

The adjectiv collecho < collectu became cogecho thru the influ- 
ence ov coger; by another analojy it became cogido and wos thus 
permanently separated from the noun cogecha. By dissimilacion 
the ts ov cogecha chanjed z (or i) to voist (or voisless) s. 



E. H. Tuttle. 



New Haven, Connecticut. 

T Thc chanje ov *-ello to may be ascribed to independent lo. 
* Aratru makes arado, not *arradro. 




REVIEWS 



The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
Wilfred P. Mustard, Ph.D., Collegiate Professor of Latin in the Johns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 191 1. 12010. 
Pp. 156. 

Professor Mustard has done good service for various fields of study in this 
admirable edition of the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, the work once so 
popular both as a schoolbook and as a model of Christian poetry. The textual 
problems have been simplified by the editor basing his text upon that of the 
Mantuan e ditto prince ps of 1498, accepting various editorial emendations of 
metrical errors, and noting the most important variants of other editions in the 
notes. An introduction of fifty pages gives an account of the life and works of 
the author, the chief sources of the book of Eclogues, its peculiarities of syntax, 
metre and vocabulary, and, most important of all, its influence on later writers. 
The thirty pages of notes leave nothing to be desired in the way of pointing out 
the specific indebtedness of Mantuan to his classic authors, and in identifying 
pseudo-classic names for modern localities. Little can be added by the critic of 
such a carefully made book. It would have been well to include the Cologne edi- 
tion of 1510, that of Deventer of 1515, and that of The Hague of 1517, witk 
those mentioned (35, n. 4). There can not be much doubt but that the Eclogues 
was the work of Mantuan, prescribed for use at St Paul's School (37-8; cf. 
A. F. Leach, Proc. Brit. Acad., Ill, 305, 311-313), as it is probable that Milton 
first read there this book, of which he made use in the passages cited by Pro- 
fessor Mustard (52), and Cook {Mod. Lang. Rev., I2iff.). Barclay's five 
Egloges (48) were only printed in a dateless edition by J. Herford (1544^-8), but 
the fifth one had already been printed without date by Wynkyn de Worde, 
d. 1534 (Duff, Hand-lists of English Printers, I, 21). Was the verse (I, 61), 
" Qui satur est pleno laudat ieiunia ventre " the source of the sixteenth century 
French proverb, " Quiconque a Testomach plain bien peut jeuner " (Le Roux de 
Lincy, Proverbes franc., II, 386) ? The regular English term is " Peter in Vin- 
culis," so it is not necessary to use the Italian " Pietro in Vincoli" (125). 
Mantuan might well have taken his allusion to the wisdom of the ant (V, 36-8) 
from the Latin metrical version of the Physiologus (Migne, Patr. Lot., CLXXI, 
coll. 1219-1220), attributed to Theobaldus, an Italian (cf. Haureau, Not. et Extr., 
VI, 155-6), of which a dozen editions were published before 1500. The editor 
has not noted that the widely spread story of the origin of social classes appears 
in Mantuan (VI, if.) for the first time (J. Bolte in V. Schumann, Nachtbuch- 
leins, 403 ; A. L. Stief el, Germanio, XXXVI, 32 ; Stud, sur vergl. Literaturgesch., 
VI, 339)- St. Jerome quoted with approval the proverb " Pinguis venter gignit 
sensum tenuem," a sentiment which appears in Mantuan's phrase "sed tu tam 
rudis es, tam pleno inflatus omaso," as well as in the English proverb "Fat 
paunches make lean pates," or again, " Full bellies make empty skulls." 
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The Hindu-Arabic Numerals. By David Eugene Smith and Louis Charles 
Karpinski. Boston and London, Ginn & Company, publishers, 191 1. l2mo. 
Pp. vi, 160. 

The title of this book suggests a subject far removed from the field of 
Romanic languages. Yet this account of the Hindu-Arabic numerals in Europe 
furnishes indications from which one may date with some assurance certain 
works, according as their authors have, or have not, used these numerals, the 
methods incidental to their use, and the early treatises devoted to their exposi- 
tion. It is a good many years since anyone has attempted to make a survey of 
the work done in many diverse branches of erudition, and even a popular treatise 
on the subject, such as Professors Smith and Karpinski's book, is no slight task. 
If in the first chapter they have been dependant on secondary authorities, in 
the major portion of the volume they show a wide acquaintance with the texts 
and literature of mathematical history, pertinent to the question. But it is 
unfortunate that the authors have not confined their researches to matters on 
which they have either first-hand information or trustworthy guides. Thus their 
unnecessary treatment of the interrelations of Oriental and Occidental civiliza- 
tions is unfortunate in more than one respect: the uncritical use of such anti- 
quated or worthless books as Neander's History of the Christian Church, Libri's 
His to ire des sciences mathimatiques, and Putnam's Books and Bookmakers 
during the Middle Ages; a lack of perspective, responsible for such statements 
as " Macedon, in close touch with southern France, was also sending her armies 
under Alexander through Afghanistan as far east as the Punjab" (76), "The 
spirit of the Orient showed itself in the songs of the troubadours, and the 
baudekin, the canopy of Bagdad, became common in the churches of Italy" 
(109) ; the mere lack of information in giving an account of the travels of "one 
Constantine, an African" (104), who is no less a person than Constantinus 
Africanus, the well known translator, one of the founders of the medical school 
of Salerno. 

It would have been well to state the authority for attributing the Algorismus 
"Omnia que a primeva mundi origine" to John of Holy wood (58, 134), an 
attribution that has been discredited more than once. Cantor in his effort to 
make a case for the priority of a German writer (Vorlesungen ub. d. Gesch. d. 
Mathematik, II, 2d ed., 64, cf . 613) has stated that the terms for zero " Cifra, 
circulus et figura nihili" are found in the Algorismus demonstratus, attributed 
to Jordanus Nemorarius, whom he identified with Jordanus de Saxonia who 
died in 1237, thereby antedating the work of John of Holywood. But it has been 
shown that this treatise was the work of a certain Gernardus, who wrote in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. The authors should have brought out 
these facts, which were known to them (125, n. 134, n. 2), or otherwise their 
readers will regard as an error an intentional omission. One source of informa- 
tion the authors might have investigated with profit was the catalogues of 
medieval libraries. Thus the single mention of an " Alchorismus " prior to the 
thirteenth century, found in Bekker's collection (Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, 
p. 234), appears in the catalogue of St. Peter's Monastery at Salzburg, a fact 
especially noticeable, as the earliest trace in Germany of computation with the 
Hindu-Arabic numerals is to be found in an Algorismus of 1143, contained in a 
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manuscript, once in the Carmelite monastery at Ratisbon, which was in the same 
region of cultural influences as Salzburg (126; Curtze, as cited there, p. 2). 



Cornell University. 

Die Prosafassungen des Aymeri de Narbonne und der Narbonnais. By 

Walther Scherping. Halle, Buchdruckerei Hohmann, 191 1. Pp. 192. 

This volume follows the path blazd out by Johannes Weiske, in his discus- 
sion of the sources of the Old French prose version of Guillaume d'Orange 
(Halle, 1898). Mr. Fritz Reuter utilized the same manuscripts as Mr. Scherping 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. fr. 1497 and MS. fr. 796), in his work, mentiond 
in this Review, II, pp. 462-66. Mr. Scherping accepts the conclusions of Mr. 
Weiske, in as far as they touch the Aymeri and the Narbonnais, and he seems to 
be content with the degree of scholarly accuracy displaid by his predecessor. 
The manuscripts to be deciferd were by no means easy, and we shud all feel 
under obligation to Mr. Scherping for his courage and application. 

The author narrates (p. 66 ss.) the events of the prose Aymeri, and on p. 23 
ss. those of the prose Narbonnais, drawing attention in clear manner to the 
differences between these versions and those of the poems. He places, correctly, 
I think, most of the alterations in the prose version to the account of the esthetic 
feeling of the unknown translator who turnd the poetry into prose. The lists 
of scenes omitted by the translator (pp. 20, 21, 36, 37) will be found valuable by 
one who has not the time to make a careful comparison of the two versions. 

The most valuable part of the volume is of cours that (pp. 40-188) in which 
Mr. Scherping offers a transcription of the pertinent text in the two manuscripts 
mentiond above. It is becoming known that the accuracy of German scholar- 
ship in Romance paleografy leaves much to be desired. The present volume is 
no exception to the usual quality of German work in this field, as an examina- 
tion of a few pages will show. I venture to offer the following corrections of 
the text as offerd (vid. pp. 40-74). 

P. 40, fifth line from the bottom : L arives. — P. 41, ninth line from bottom : 
1. saillissent. — P. 42: fourth line of paragraf 3: 1. deporteroit instead of depar- 
tiroit; the author, as too frequently, appears to have read into the MS. a form 
familiar to him. — P. 43, variants of B, line 2; the MS. has: busches tnerrain, 
and, in line 4 of variants, A has saroit, not sauoit.— Similarly, variant 8 of A 
p. 45, shud be habandonnerent. — P. 46, in fifth line : s*i, and not si; in ninth line 
from the bottom, the words bons et si have been omitted before fermes; four 
lines further: tons jours certainly looks suspicious. — P. 47, first line of paragraf 
10: insert a cy before devisseit, and four lines below, 1. avons; in the variant 
markt 10, 1. et dist instead of disant et dist.—F. 48, second line: 1. Crit; third 
line: enques; fourth line: voirement; eighth line: scent; eleventh line: 
voirement; middle line on the page: souldoier, and, in same line, insert 
et after eaue; eighth line from bottom: 1. scela; in following line, sour- 
venoit; fifth line from bottom: 1. garandir, and Sy in line below; last 
line of page: 1. volut.—V. 49, sixth line: insert il before eust; three lines below: 
1. Hugues; tenth line before close of chapter, 1. chascun; three lines further: par 
(in two cases) ; in the next line: em Champaigne; next to the last line: com- 
paignier.—P. 50, in eleventh line: 1. relever, not reluer; seventh line from close 
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of page, 1. colocqui, and, two lines below, avise. — P. 51, second line of paragraf 
3: 1. racontrer; sixth line of same paragraf: 1. probably aueques (?), and, in 
same line, 1. prolacion; just below the middle of the page: 1. tu vivre; six lines 
further on: it might be worth while to give the variant of B: domnation. — 
P. 52, sixth line: conseillie; in same line: 1. ci (?), and insert en before sera; in 
the following line, L sur, not sour, and, six lines below, asses; in middle line of 
the page, 1. onnour.— P. 53, first line: Hemangart, not Hetnengart (it will be 
notist that this lady is calld the dauter of Boniface, tho she has just been calld 
his sister and dauter of Desier (p. 52) ) ; in eleventh line : insert me before eon- 
vient. — P. 54, third line: 1. ouyt; in lines ten and eleven of paragraf 7, the MS. 
reads: quil lui, and, four or five lines below, dange. — P. 55, second line: 1. 
alemant; in the twelfth line of paragraf 8, 1. covoicteux, and entremis six lines 
below; in the third line before the close of this paragraf, 1. dep Pendent; in the 
variants, under 5, omit B, and it may be worth while to add under variants of 
the first line of paragraf 8: B souldoier, also, from the same MS., the form 
vesselaige (cf. ninth line from close of paragraf mentiond above). The reader 
will read with interest in paragraf 8 the speech placed in the mouth of a 
German: "Je viengs de Nerbonne, myn here," fait il, "ou j'ay laissie Aymeri," 
etc. — P. 56, in the second line from the close of paragraf 9: the MS. bears: 
xi demourerent par ce point delate; in the fourth line from the bottom of the 
page, there shud be no t in the word press. — P. 57, fifth line of paragraf 11: 1. 
couchies; in the middle line of the page, several words have been omitted after 
Pavie: au quel lieu Us arriverent droit a ung j'eudi. — P. 58: there is an error in 
the fifth line, where the MS. reads Mil ant, and an omission in the next line, after 
enquerir: et veoir; three lines below, there are omissions : after effroy, 1. et vint 
a la porte dont le Pont estoit haulcie et si s'escria; in the second line from the 
close of chapter 12, 1. fait il.—F. 59 : in line fifteen, the form der is evidently a 
misprint for de; in the fifth line from the bottom of this page, B has etn- 
baxacteurs. — P. 60, in the fifth line of paragraf 15 : 1. Hi /.,—that is, three livres— 
instead of .xxx.; and in the ninth line from the close of the page, apelerent. — 
P. 61 : third line of paragraf 16, 1. voulentiers, and in middle of paragraf, 
marchii, also, in following line, acort, instead of acont; in the first line of this 
paragraf, B has doulant. — P. 62, in line fourteen : 1. hanapz.—P. 63 : there is an 
error which I am unable to correct in the line commencing Gerart. — P. 64, line 
ten: the word shud be lui, and, in the next line, 1. avecques; in the third line of 
the succeeding paragraf, 1. pencoit.—P. 65, in the middle line; 1. hebergiis, and, 
in the third line from the bottom of the page (cf. variant), A bears pour, nor 
par.— P. 66, third line: 1. biau, and in line five, plaingnent; in line fourteen, 1. 
saluent. — P. 67, paragraf 24, first line: B has tnessagiers, not as given in the 
variant; in the eighth line from the close of the page, 1. tnye. — P. 68, sixth line: 
1. hebergiis; in the middle line, 1. vous instead of the possible misprint sous; in 
the eleventh line from the close of the page, 1. habandonnes, and, in the last line, 
Et instead of Er. — P. 69, in the thirteenth line, 1. denners; in the third line from 
end of paragraf 26, 1. demender, instead of demendre.—P. 70, first line : L tramis 
in variants, for B. — P. 71, line twelve: 1. avis, instead of amis, a serious blunder; 
in line three of paragraf 29, 1. saluent.— P. 72, in the line below the middle 
commencing vaUlant, there is a que before the qu'U, and, in the same line, the 
MS. has file, not ville (il y a une fiere difference!) ; in the next line, the word 
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is posy and later in the same line, taisir; in the second line of paragraf 31, L 
samblant. — P. 73, ninth line from close, 1. vous y respondre. — P. 74, in the next 
to the last line of Chapter III, 1. enbuschentens. 



Zur Sprachlichen Gliederung Frankreichs. Von Heinrich Morf. Aus den 
Abhandlungen der konigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften vom Jahre 
191 1. Mit 4 Tafeln. Berlin, 191 1. Gelesen in der Sitzung der philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse am 30 November, 191 1. 

In this book, quarto in format but containing only 37 pages, we have a 
contribution, graphic and significant, on the subject of the dialectal delimitation 
of France. It is graphic because of its clear and orderly presentation, vivified 
by excellent maps, and it is significant because of the problems it raises and the 
conclusions it reaches. 

In a graceful opening, wherein we see Conon de Bethune with his Picard 
tongue embarrassed and annoyed by the gibes of the Court, the initial question 
is raised — that of the striking differences in 1180 between the Picard and the 
Ile-de-France speech. But the Belgoroman speech area included then not only 
Picardy but the Wallon country, and three conservative features in particular 
threw it into contrast with the Celtoroman (French). (1) Lat. stopped e before 
a nasal. Lat. ventu and infante, for example, became in Belgoroman v* t **fa 
instead of va, afa as in Celtoroman. (2) Lat c before e, i. Lat cervu, cinere, 
pulice became /«r, f*dr, Pyf instead of w, sadr, pys. (3) Lat c before a. 
Lat cattu, caricare, ecce hoc est carum gave ka, karke, f* k*r and not [a, forse, 
s* f*r. With Gillilron and Edmond's Atlas linguistique de la France as a basis 
Professor Morf now determines the areas of these three distinctive traits of the 
Belgoroman. The notation used is that of the International Phonetic Asso- 
ciation, which the author employs in his work in Berlin. 

From the available words of the Atlas, he selects to illustrate the first 
isophone 1 the word fente (Fren. fat, Pic. f*i). The boundary line of the 
speech area runs from the Channel near the dividing line of the departments 
Somme and Seine-In f6rieure and down across the department Aisne almost to 
Pontoise where it turns eastward and follows rather closely the course of the 
river Oise, embracing Walloon. Three-fourths of the area lies in France and 
but one- fourth in Belgium. There are some vacillations between ? and a in the 
Belgian area, evidencing modern French influence, but there are practically none 
in the French, which remains constant to the sound «. 

Lat. calciare > Fr. chausser, Pic. kofe has been used for the isophone /. 
The original Belgoroman speech area of / comprised the whole north, its 
centre, Picardy, was flanked by Walloon and Normandy. The modern area 
however does not include Walloon whose earlier / has become s through its 
own development. Normandy now is being lost to the area but for another 
reason, the Celtoroman s is driving out the /. Even Picardy is yielding to the 
invasion, witness the pronunciation in many quarters of cerf and cidre. 

Lat. cattu, Fr. [a, Pic. ka represents the third isophone k and a comparison 
of the areas of the second and third sounds now reveals the important fact 
that the lines are almost identical. One cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
processes of palatalization of Lat. ce(i)- and ca- must have an intimate inner 
relation. 
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The author now opens up the question of these processes of palatalization 
— an inadequate term, by the way, for a process of which only the first stage is 
palatalization — over the Romance field and with suggestive results. The Rhae- 
tian dialects in particular furnish data for the determination of the stages of 
the evolution and these stages probably hold good for the Romance languages 
in general. Examples in Rhaetian are extant for all the following stages as 
concerns Lat. ce(i)-: Lat. cena > kx*na > tfena > tsena > Oena and even 
xena, fena, sena are found. Examples of all of these stages except kx are or 
were found in the Romance tongues. As for Lat. ca- the palatalization is the 
same as far as it goes but it started later. Coming back to France, where Lat. 
ce(i)- has resulted in s, examples of both older and more recent stages are 
found. More recent stages than that of s are seen when Lat. cinere has become 
0*dra, f*dr9, hcndr*, and even ~dro. 

Thus, the position for Lat ce(i)- in France is: the whole centre, west and 
south, five-sixths of the land, have s, the Franco-provengal districts show still 
more recent stages, whilst the Belgoroman in the north have /. 

Still more complicated is the position as regards Lat. ca-. Here, a strip in 
the south broader still than the Belgoroman area in the north has preserved the 
ka stage, so that one fourth of Gallia belongs to the isophone k. The middle 
area, in which the / stage has been reached, counts for more than one half. In 
the remaining fourth tf, ts and more recent stages are found. Walloon started 
the palatalization independently but late and has reached the tf stage. 

Some conclusions seem deducible from the foregoing. The original unity 
of the old Belgoroman area, embracing Walloon, Picardy and Normandy is 
evident. But Normandy is yielding to Celtoroman influences more than Picardy, 
where k still controls the situation. Here we must note, however, a secondary 
palatalization in the case of such a word as Lat. cam > Pic. k*r t which is heard 
as kx*r; some Celtoroman influence is sporadically noticeable as well. 

The boundary lines of the three Pic. isophones (?, f, k) are now combined 
on one chart. The lines running north and south differ since the first isophone 
area excludes Normandy and includes Walloon whilst the two latter do the 
opposite. On the contrary, the three lines run together east and west from 
Trelon to Gisors, a stretch of 200 km., and it is evident that there is here a 
genuine dialect boundary, pointing back historically to some significant condi- 
tions of intercourse. These the author finds in the former episcopal dioceses. 
The coincidence, when both sets of lines— of the isophones and of the dioceses — 
are laid upon the same charts, is striking indeed. The characteristic Belgo- 
roman speech traits of €, f f k, standing for ten per cent, of the vocabulary, stop 
at the boundary lines of the dioceses (civitates) Bellovacensis, Novimensis and 
Cameracensis. 

To entirely settle the question, specialized local investigations are necessary 
to supplement the data of the Atlas and such studies would be valuable. The 
author believes that not only in Gallia but also throughout Romania it will be 
found that the ancient ecclesiastical division of the country has much to do with 
the dialectal boundaries. As partial evidence in favor of this assumption he 
cites a former study of his as concerns the bishoprics of Lyon and Vienne. (An 
obvious misprint occurs here on page 20, line 8, where 814 should be 816.) The 
same thesis would explain a remark of Passy's of some twenty years ago to the 
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effect that a sharp dialect boundary separated Plombieres from Val-d'Ajol, for 
which neither the topography of the country nor history furnished the explana- 
tion. The former church division gives this explanation. 

The dialectal significance of these ecclesiastical boundaries, which we are 
now beginning to recognize, was not unknown to the Middle Ages. The Leys 
d' Amors appeal to the diocese as a decisive speech entity and direct that in 
doubtful cases of speech usage the poet shall keep to that form of expression 
which is common to a whole diocese (acostumat cominalmem per tota una 
diocesi) . 

The final stage of the argument is that the episcopal areas, these areas of 
intercourse which remained stationary whilst the political areas wavered and 
changed, were based upon the ethnical partition of the country and that in the 
constitution which Augustus gave to the tres Galliae, the Roman bishoprics 
{civitates) corresponded to the Gallic gentes. These episcopal districts of 
France maintained in general the old Gallic racial boundaries until 1790. 

But the dialectal dividing line of old Belgium cleaves through the middle 
leaving the Bellovaci, Viromandui and the Nervii to the north and assigning the 
Suessiones and the Remi of the southeastern part to the Celtoroman or French 
idiom. This division is fairly well authenticated even in the Middle Ages. 
Here we have a historico-cultural problem. Apparently the romanization of 
these southeastern tribes came from the south and the author believes that that 
of the north proceeded along that Roman road which came from Koln am 
Rhein through Tongern, Bavai, Cambrai, etc., as shown on his fourth chart 

In the Bulletin de dialectologie rotnane, I, I4sq., Professor Morf has tried 
to show that the romanizing of middle Gaul, resulting in the Celtoroman idiom, 
came from Lugdunum (Lyon). It spread west along that great central Roman 
road to Bordeaux, checking any further advance on the part of the Narbonese 
(Provencal) and Aquitanian (Gascon) idioms of the south and proceeded north 
till it met the frontier of that sturdy Belgoroman, which only to-day is beginning 
to weaken. But race boundaries become and remain speech areas only in so 
far as they are areas of intercourse. Therefore these racial limits have been 
preserved or changed according to their coincidence with the episcopal dioceses, 
within which mutual contact was maintained. 

Thus on the basis of the tres Galliae of Caesar, the Belgae, the Celtae and 
the Aquitani, we have the three dialects of the Picard, the French and the 
Aquitanian (Gascon), diffused along the Roman highways but delimited in the 
main not by the three Roman provinces of Belgica, Lugdunensis and Aquitania 
but rather by the boundaries of the civitates. 

A descriptive account of this study of the French dialects must be inade- 
quate as much of its value — and its value lies also greatly in its method — 
is appreciated only on examination of the accompanying charts. The work 
admirably illustrates a sentence of Professor Meyer-Liibke's to the effect that 
" the rise and development of the Romance languages in its large outline appeals 
to the imagination as a vast historical phenomenon closely bound up with the 
fate of nations/' 



L. Herbert Alexander. 



Columbia University. 
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Contributions a Vitude des Romans de la Table Ronde. Par J. Loth. Paris, 
1912. 127 pages in 8°. 

With the exception of a few short articles on the Mabinogion, M. Loth's 
volume is devoted to the romance of Tristan. In the chapter entitled Le Corn- 
wall et le ronton de Tristan we have an elaborate effort to determine the 
localization of the romance. M. Loth's purpose is to prove that the lost source 
of the Thomas and the Be>oul versions was composed in Cornwall. He takes as 
his starting point the Lancien mentioned as the residence of King Mark in 
Beroul and in a passage in Gerbert's Perceval. He identifies this with the village 
now called Lantien or Lantyan (pronounced Lantin), situated on the Fowey 
river in Cornwall. This village appears to have been the center of an important 
manor in the Middle Ages. It appears in the Doomsday Book as Lantien and 
Lanthien. The forms of the name recorded in the thirteenth century testify 
to the pronunciation Lantsien. M. Loth offers the following evidence that this is 
the Lancien referred to in the Tristan story: When Mark receives Isolt on her 
return from the forest, she offers thanksgiving at Saint Samson's. Mark takes 
an oath in one case (Beroul, 3136) by Saint Andrew, in another (Beroul, 3074) 
by St Stephen. Now, the parish to which Lantien belongs is generally called 
St Samson's, and this parish is a dependency of the priory of Tywardreath, 
which is under the patronage of St. Andrew. Near Parva Lantien there is a 
parish called St. Stephen's. There exists, in the vicinity of Lantien, a Kilmorth, 
which M. Loth emends to Kilmarch and interprets as Mark's Retreat. Some 
miles south of Lantien, there is a cliff with which is associated a tradition of a 
miraculous leap, supposed to have been made in the reign of Henry VII, by a 
certain Bodrigan in order to escape from his enemies. The promontory is called 
Chapel Point from an old chapel which is said to have stood there. The vicinity 
in not without a Mai Pas and a Blanche Lande (which M. Loth takes to be a 
translation of the Cornish Tir-gwynn. p. 126). In the same district is a Moresc, 
appearing in the Doomsday Book as Moireis (which M. Loth emends to Mor~ 
reis), and in a document of 1205 as Morres. At the southeast extremity of 
Moresc there is a town designated in the tenth century as Custentin, to which 
refer, perhaps, the words of Tristan : 



It would seem to us a necessary preliminary for M. Loth's study to exclude 
the names and indications which have been introduced into the story subsequent 
to the redaction which he is considering, the redaction termed by M. Bedier the 
Poeme primitif. 1 M. Loth sometimes discusses passages which were almost cer- 

* M. Loth follows M. Bedier in supposing that the author of this poem 
created the story— that before him there existed only a few episodes relating 
ruses employed by Tristan against Mark. I have pointed out in a more exten- 
sive study (Tristan and Isolt, a study of the sources of the romance, Frankfurt 
am Main, to appear in 1913)* that it is impossible to consider the source of the 
Thomas and Beroul versions, which M. Bedier terms the poime primitif t the 
first tragical treatment of the story of Tristan and Isolt The source of Beroul 
and Thomas, the potme primitif, was the redaction of an older poem, just as the 
Thomas and Beroul versions are redactions of the poeme primitif. 



Tel saut feistes qu'il n'a home 

Se il le vit n'en ait hisdor 

De Costantin en t res qu'a Rome. 



(Beroul, 2384) 
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tainly introduced by later redactors. We shall mention only two of numerous 
examples. 

In looking for an island which may have served as the scene of the Morbolt 
combat, M. Loth follows the indications in Gottfried's version that the island is not 
far from the royal residence, and so close to the shore that the combat is visible 
to the spectators assembled there. M. Loth finds an island, known as Looe 
Island, or George's Island, or St Nicholas' or St Michael's Island, directly 
off the coast, eight miles from Lantien. But the royal residence designated in 
Gottfried is Tintagel, not Lancien, and a poet so far from accurate in preserving 
the tradition of the royal residence cannot be trusted in his indications of the 
location of the island. The position of the island near the shore and the crowd 
of spectators are stereotyped details in the accounts of island combats in twelfth 
century romances.* The Eilhart version, which follows the podtne primitif much 
more closely than does Thomas, represents the combat as occurring under differ- 
ent circumstances. In the Prose Romance and in Erec the Morholt combat is 
described as taking place on an island called Saint Samson. M. Loth also in- 
cludes in his discussion of the geography of the poeme pritnitif, the Ertnenie 
which Thomas represents as the domain of Tristan's father. This Ertnenie 
belongs with the other details recognized by M. Bedier as the inventions of 
Thomas.* 

The lost source of Beroul and Thomas, which M. Bedier terms the poeme 
pritnitif, contained a certain number of names of persons and places. M. Loth 
believes that if he can show that all of these were current in Cornwall, he will 
have determined the place of its composition. This seems to us a mistake. Only 
a few of the names can be considered specifically Cornish, and these may have 
survived in the pot me pritnitif, as in the extant redactions, from earlier redac- 
tions. It seems probable that the story was at some time localized in Cornwall. 
The place of composition of the poeme pritnitif is another problem. 

One of M. Loth's articles is on the question Le dratne moral de Tristan et 
Iseut est-il d'origine celtique? M. Bedier had inferred from the fact that the 
Welsh laws mention compensation for marital infidelity, that the love of Tristan 
and Isolt would not be considered among the Celts a theme for tragic treatment 
M. Loth points out that the laws cited by M. Bedier are not peculiar to the Celts. 
Marriage is universally considered among Indo-European peoples as a contract by 
which the woman passes from the possession of her father into that of the man 
who purchases her. Adultery is thus an infringement on the husband's rights of 
ownership and he is accordingly entitled to satisfaction. Compensation for this 
infringement is part of the legal code of all Indo-European peoples. 4 If a 
tragedy of Tristan and Isolt is impossible among a people whose laws provide 
for compensation for adultery, it is universally impossible. 

M. Loth has thus successfully disproved M. Bedier's statement that it is 
impossible to consider that the moral conflict in Tristan is of Celtic origin. But 
he has done little to establish a probability that the story was actually invented 
by the Celts. He considers the pride of the Celts in the purity of their race (a 

•For a discussion of the stereotyped character of the island combat in 
Tristan, see Radcliffe Monographs, No. 15, The Island Combat in Tristan. 

• Betlier, Le ronton de Tristan Par Thomas, Soc. des one. textes fr., II, 107-9. 

* Hephaistos claims compensation when he discovers Aphrodite with Ares. 
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trait mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis) as an indication that they would judge 
adultery with especial severity. But the romantic literature of Ireland in the 
twelfth century reflects customs very different from those observed by Giraldus 
Cambrensis. The heroes of Old Irish romance, as of every primitive literature, 
are almost without exception the fruit of irregular unions. On the other hand 
we And tragic stories of unlawful love in the pagan as well as the Christian 
literature of Ireland. In certain of these stories we And striking similarities to 
the poeme primitif* We should have wished that M. Loth had cited a larger 
number of Celtic texts in order to aid us to form an idea of what was the 
literary attitude of the Celts toward adultery. 

M. Loth again takes up the vexed question of the names of Tristan and Isolt. 
He concludes that the forms Etthilt and Essylt are different writings for the 
same name, containing a sound which was represented by the Welsh some- 
times by tth, sometimes by ss. The French Isolt he considers to be derived from 
a Welsh or Cornish Essylt influenced by the Germanic IshUd. The name Tristan 
(< Dr&st&no-) is common to all the Celts. *, 5 weakened in Welsh in the ninth 
and tenth century and was written t. This was replaced in the next century by 
y, a writing borrowed from the Anglo-Saxons. A similar development seems to 
have taken place in Cornwall. Transmitted by the Gaels, the name would have 
remained Trostan (as in Trostons-fiorti, the name of a place in Iceland men- 
tioned in the LandnamabSc*) ; transmitted by the Bretons it would have become 
Trestan (as in Insula Trestanni). Criticism of M. Loth's conclusions on these 
points we must leave to experts in Celtic linguistics. 

In his article on Le bouclier de Tristan M. Loth calls attention to the state- 
ment in Gottfried von Strassburg that Tristan carries a shield bearing the image 
of a boar. This trait M. Loth takes to indicate Celtic origin, since the boar 
seems to have been a favorite emblem among the Indo-Europeans, and, according 
to M. Loth, especially among the Celts. He suggests that the Celtic word for 
the front of the shield, Ir socc, Welsh swch, may be traceable to *succu mean- 
ing swine, and that the expression used in the Old Irish romances, Do-geis a 
sciath, the shield bellowed, implies an habitual verbal association of shield with 
boar. 

It seems to us dangerous, upon the basis of such general considerations, to 
attribute to the Celts a trait which appears in a conventional description in one 
text of the Tristan story. Figures of wild animals, among them the wild boar, 
were the favorite devices of the heroes of mediaeval French and German 
romance. 9 In Konrad von Wurzburg's Part ono pier und Meliur, the king of 
Morocco wears a boar on his shield : 

er fuorte in eime velde bla 
von golde ein wildez eberswin.' 

* For a discussion of these stories see the study referred to in note I, p. 43 L 
above. 

"Note misprint. Loth, p. 20, Irlande for Islande. 

• Cf. Alwin Schulz, Das hofische Leben sur Zeit der Minnesinger, I, p. 91 ff ; 
A. Sternberg, Die Angriffswaffen im altfransdsischen Epos, Marburg, 18861 

'Konrads von Wurzburg Par to no pier und Meliur, ed. K* Bartsch, Wien, 
1871, L 15838 ff. 
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In the Pleier*s Meleram: 

ouch fuorte der degen snel 
uf einem schilde, der was gel, 
einen eber zobelin, 
undr einem buckel guldin, 
der muotes unberoubet. 
von zobel ein ebers houbet 
man uf sinem helme sach* 

In Foulques Fitz-Warin 

E prent le vert escu a deus senglers d'or batu * 
The expression " the shield growled " would be appropriate in reference to any 
of the wild animals with which mediaeval warriors ornamented their shields. 
According to a passage in the Yellow Book of Lecan, the lion was the favorite 
device of the Irish as of the French and Germans. 

" Lumtnan was a name for every shield ; that is, Leoman (a lion) ; because 
there is no shield without the picture of a lion inscribed on it, in order that its 
hatefulness and its terror might be the greater, because the lion is a furious, 
combative, fighting animal." 10 

Nevertheless the device on the shield of each of the Irish warriors seems to 
have been different from that of every other. Cuchullin gives the following 
directions to Mac Enge the smith : 

" Make a shield for me," said he, " and let me not find upon any other shield 
of the shields of the Ultonians the same carved devices that shall be on it." " I 
cannot undertake that," said Mac Eng6, "because I have exhausted my art on 
the shields of the Ultonians. ,m 

Mac Enge is saved from his difficulty by the appearance to him in a vision 
of a man who draws geometrical designs for the shield with a great fork in 
the ashes. 

M. Loth publishes for the first time two fragments of a Welsh poem from 
the Black Book of Carmarthen. The poem contains the name Drystan. We are 
less sanguine than M. Loth as to the possibility of interpreting its rhetoric as 
referring to the tradition with which we are familiar. 

In addition to the Tristan studies, there are several essays on the Mabinogion. 
M. Loth accepts the meaning for Mabinogion given in the Iolo Mss., and 
inclines to the following etymology: tnebin, place for young men, place where 
youths were instructed, or person who instructs youths; mabinog, one who 
is under instruction. Mabinogion would accordingly mean disciples. 

M. Loth considers Kilhwch and Olwen anterior to the French romances and 
to Geoffrey's Historia, dating it between the middle of the eleventh and the 
beginning of the twelfth century. 

According to M. Loth, the word tut of Morgan Tut in Geraint is cognate 
with the Irish tuath, meaning magician. The feminine of tuath is ban-tuath. 

• Melerans, von dem Pleier, ed. K. Bartsch, Stuttgart, 1861, 1. 8159 ff. 

• Cited by Godefroy, Complement (vol. x) s. v. sengler from Foulques Fits- 
Warin, Nouv. fr. du XIV s., p. 156. 

M Cited by O'Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, II, p. 327. 
u Cited by O'Curry from MS. H. 3. 17 Trinity College, Dublin, op. cit. II, 
p. 329. 
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The masculine form leads M. Loth to infer that the Welsh writer was following 
a Norman original, fee in the Norman dialect being masculine. 

It is to be hoped that the present study will be but the first in a series in 
which M. Loth will treat in ex tens o all the problems on which he here offers 
such interesting suggestions. The understanding of Arthurian romance can be 
furthered only by the collaboration of all the scholars who, like M. Loth, are able 
to bring to it a first hand knowledge of the Celtic dialects. 1 * 

New York University. G. Schcepperle. 

Elliptical Partitiv Usage in Affirmativ Clauses in French Prose of the Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By Percival Bradshaw Fay. 
Paris, Champion, 1912. (Doctor's dissertation for Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.) 

In this thesis, (notice, by the way, the reformed spelling) the author has 
evidently aimed to make a well-classified catalog of facts. Taking in order the 
substantive in its principal functions (i°) as direct object without a preceding 
adjective, as direct object with a preceding adjective; (2 0 ) as subject nomina- 
tive with and without a preceding adjective; (3°) as predicate nominative with 
and without a preceding adjective; (4 0 ) after a preposition with and without a 
preceding adjective, he gives, for the three centuries, examples of the use of the 
partitive as expressed by de-\- article, or by de alone, (i°) when the totality of 
which the substantive is a part is present to the hearer's mind, (2 0 ) when it iff 
not present. 

A numerical summary after each division brings before the reader's eyes 
the relative proportion of the different uses in the various authors cited. 

The latter are limited in number, but represent fairly well the different styles. 
Thus for the fourteenth century we have: Archives administrates de la ville 
de Reims, Les contes moralists de Nicole Boson, Le TraictiS de la premiere 
invention des monnoies de Nicole Oresme, Chroniques de Froissart, La chasse 
de Gaston Phoebus, comte de Foix, Melusine, par Jehan d* Arras. 

The author does not advance any new theory. He enumerates the principal 
explanations regarding the introduction of the article in the partitive expression : 
whether it was, according to MM. Meyer-Liibke and Tobler, brought about by 
the need of distinguishing the plural from the singular de and des, when the 
disappearing pronunciation of s in the plural had made it somewhat imperative 
to find means to that effect; or else, and Dr. Fay inclines toward this explana- 
tion, caused by the gradually waning distinction between the uses of de and 
de + t\it definite article for the expression of the partitive idea, the former 
referring originally to a part of an indeterminate quantity, the latter to a part of 
a determinate one, according to S. Schayer's theory. 1 Dr. Fay thinks that the 

"The articles which form M. Loth's volume are reprinted from the Revue 
Celtique XXX, 270-82, XXXII, 296 ff., 407 ff.; XXXIII, 249 ff., 258 ff. It is 
regrettable that M. Loth has so infrequently indicated previous investigations. 
He seems to have overlooked for example (p. 94), M. F. Lot's interesting 
article on Gondome (Rom. XXXV, 605-8) and Novati's note on Costentin 
(Studi di filologia romansa, II, 397 n.) The absence of an index makes the 
book difficult to consult, and misprints are sometimes disconcerting. 

1 Zur Lehre vom Gebrauch des unbestimmten Artikels und des Teilungs- 
artikels im Altframdsischen und im Neufranzosischen, Berlin, 1897. 
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confusion has become complete at the time of the Hep tamer on. Then, as is 
the case to-day, " des chevaliers" does no longer mean "some of the knights 
spoken of above " but simply " some knights." 

However, as early as the fourteenth century the author already cites numer- 
ous examples of a use of the partitive similar to the modern, although it is not 
until the beginning of the fifteenth century that it is found with abstract nouns. 

As a catalog of facts, this is a very good piece of work. 



Columbia University. 

(Euvres de Frangois Rabelais. Edition critique publiee par Abel Lefranc, 
Jacques Boulenger, Henri Clouzot, Paul Dorveaux, Jean Plattard et 
Lazare Sainean. Tome premier. Gargantua. Prologue-Chapitres /- 
XXII. Paris, Honore et £douard Champion, 1912. Pp. clvi, 214. 
At the beginning of 1003, M. Abel Lefranc, aided by a group of his disciples 
in the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne, organized the Sociite 
des Etudes rabelaisiennes, the chief aim of which was to be the preparation of a 
critical edition of the works of Rabelais. A few months later the Revue des 
Etudes rabelaisiennes, the organ of the Sociiti, was founded. An extraordinary 
revival of interest in matters pertaining to Rabelais immediately followed. The 
Revue published articles of every nature relating to Maitre Frangois, his works, 
his friends, his time, and his surroundings. The Master's life was gradually 
disentangled from the web of legends that had so long enwrapped it; the old 
and worn-out allegorical interpretation of Gargantua and Pantagruel was re- 
placed by a scientific, realistic interpretation. Now, after ten years of untiring 
labor by scores of zealous contributors, the cream of the articles published in the 
Revue is being converted into the apparatus criticus of the present edition of 
Rabelais. In 1907 Marquise Arconati Visconti won the gratitude of every true 
Rabelaisant by donating forty thousand francs (which she later increased to 
fifty thousand) to defray the expenses incurred in the preparation of the text, 
variants, commentaries, glossary, etc. 

The editor-in-chief of the critical edition is M. Abel Lefranc, Professor at 
the College de France and President of the Sociiti des Etudes rabelaisiennes 
since its foundation. Associated with M. Lefranc are five of the principal con- 
tributors to the Revue: M. Jacques Boulenger (establishment of the text and 
variants), M. Henri Clouzot (topography and local allusions, folk-lore, archae- 
ology and history), M. Paul Dorveaux (medicine, pharmacopoeia, and natural 
sciences), M. Jean Plattard (writers and texts of antiquity and of the humanism 
of the Renaissance), and M. Lazare Sainean (philology, lexicography, and lan- 
guage of the sixteenth century). 

The Introduction is mainly the work of M. Lefranc, who deals concisely 
with many important features in the biography of Rabelais and the history of 
Gargantua, such as, Rabelais before the publication of Gargantua; the date of 
the publication of Gargantua; the chronology of Rabelais' early works; the 
preparation of Gargantua; a hypothetical visit by Rabelais to the Chinonais in 
September and October, 1532; Rabelais and the Sorbonne; Rabelais and the 
royal government; Gargantua and the Reformation; the origin and history of 
the Gargantuan legend; the authorship of the Grandes et inestimables Cron- 
icques. . . . 



Henri F. Muller. 
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The most important part of the Introduction is the chapter entitled la 
Rialiti dans le roman de Rabelais et sptcialement dans le Gargantua. "A 
mirror of the times and of the life of its author: these two words can define 
. . . the work of him whom Chateaubriand has been able to call the ' creator of 
French letters/" "A mirror of the times: it is now unquestionable that 
Rabelais associated himself with ... all the preoccupations of his time: with 
the enterprises of the royal government, with political problems, with geograph- 
ical and colonial aims, with moral, religious, and even learned disputes, with 
social and worldly controversies, etc." And not only did Rabelais take an 
interest in the great questions of his period and reflect them in his writings, but 
he also frequently increased the realism and vividness of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel by giving them a setting drawn from the scenes about him. This is 
especially true of Gargantua. This immortal work is composed chiefly of the 
enfances of Gargantua and the Picrocholine War. M. Le franc proves indis- 
putably that the scenes described in these two episodes are scenes around 
Rabelais' birthplace, la Deviniere, near Chinon, and that the greater part of the 
persons mentioned are friends and contemporaries of the author. In 191 1 the 
writer of the present article, Gargantua in hand, rambled over the scene of the 
Picrocholine War, and was filled with wonder at Rabelais' descriptions which, 
although written nearly four centuries ago, still correspond unerringly with the 
present condition of things, even in such transitory features as fences, trees, 
dwellings, etc. The most illiterate peasants of the little region can relate the 
deeds of Grandgousier, Gargamelle, and Gargantua. For them, however, Rabe- 
lais has remained the Rabelais of the legend, a Rabelais fabricated from his 
own tales, or as a grimy son of the glebe expressed it : farceur, blagueur, buveur, 
coureur de femmes. 

In his treatment of Gargantua's education, M. Plattard shows how the 
young giant's training is divided into two principal episodes: a picture of the 
scholastic education under Thubal Holopherne and Jobelin Bride, and a program 
of the new education according to humanistic ideals under Ponocrates, Gym- 
naste, and Anagnostes. M. Plattard very justly emphasizes the fact that Rabe- 
lais caricatures the old educational system in order to make the new all the 
more attractive. The critic singles out three innovations introduced by Maitre 
Francois: (1) Object lessons, education through the senses, observation of 
trades; (2) Union of physical culture and intellectual and moral culture; (3) 
Extensive hygienic prescriptions. M. Plattard also calls attention to the prac- 
tices of the past which Rabelais retains: memorizing and exclusively oral in- 
struction. 

In the few pages that he devotes to Th61eme, M. Plattard discusses the role 
of Frere Jean des Entommeures, monastic institutions, and various points relat- 
ing to Theleme itself: the inmates and the architecture of the proposed abbey, 
the dress and daily life of the Thelemites. " Rabelais condemns monasticism," 
says M. Plattard, "in the name of the law of nature. Monachal asceticism is 
opposed to the very sense of life. The ideal religion is that which shall be 
instituted just the reverse of ordinary monastic rules: it is that of Theleme." 
"The conception of Theleme, indeed, is not merely the dream of a monk 
impatient of monastic discipline and traditions. It is based upon the principles 
of that naturalistic philosophy which is the expression of Rabelais' temperament 
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and of his understanding of life. Fais ce que vouldras is a rule of conduct 
which he deems sufficient for people of honor. Left undirected, nature tends 
to virtue. Constraint and servitude pervert it. Rabelais, as usual, does not 
establish this philosophic principle by means of a regular argument; he merely 
sets it forth. It is an act of faith in the goodness of human nature." 

After a critical examination of the editions of Gargantua published during 
Rabelais' lifetime, M. Boulenger decides that the critical edition should be based 
upon La vie treshorrificque du grand Gargantua, pere de P an ta gruel . . ., Lyon, 
F. Juste, 1542, the last text revised and corrected by Rabelais himself, with 
variants from two editions by F. Juste, prior to 1535, and 1535, and from the 
edition s. I. 1537, the corrections of which, if not by Rabelais, were at least known 
to him and later adopted by him. M. Boulenger promises a detailed bibliography 
later. 

A few words by M. Sain6an upon the method that he has employed in pre- 
paring the philological notes, and an exhaustive Chronologie de la vie de 
Francois Rabelais, by M. Clouzot, complete the Introduction. 

The notes to Volume I are all that could be desired. They generally give 
final results, and not the discussions which have led to these results. How 
well the annotators have performed their task may be seen by consulting the 
notes of Chapter V, Les propos des bien yvres. Attention may be also called to 
Chapter XXII, Les jeux de Gargantua, upon which much light was thrown by 
the articles published by M. Michel Psichari in the Revue. The editors gain 
the reader's confidence at once by not trying to explain the inexplicable. It is 
pleasing to see, for example, that the suggestion is made that the Fanfreluches 
antidoties may be only sheer nonsense. 

Volume I contains the excellent maps of the Chinonais, Chinon, and the 
region around la Deviniere, which were published by M. Clouzot in the Revue 
in 191 1. Perhaps it would have been better if it had been made clear on the 
maps that the location of several places, of the bois de Vide, for example, is 
wholly conjectural. 



Harvard University. 

The Oak Book of Southampton of c. A. D. 1300. Transcribed and Edited from 
the unique MS. in the Audit House, with Translation, Introduction, Notes, 
Etc. By P. Studer. Vol. II. Southampton, Cox & Sharland, 191 1. Pp. 
lxxi + 145. Also Supplement, same publishers and date. 
A notice of Vol. I of this valuable work appeared in Vol. II, p. 229 of this 
Review. Volume I treats mainly of the rise to power of the Guild Merchant at 
Southampton. Vol. II concerns mostly the external relations of Southampton, 
its disputes and contentions with ecclesiastical and royal authority, its inter- 
course with the order of the Hospitalers (chapter X gives the Charter of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 1328), and, above all, a version of the 
celebrated Rolls of Oleron, which form the basis of modern maritime law. The 
editor discusses the theories of Pardessus, Verwer, Twiss and Kiesselbach, and 
sees no reason to dout that the Rolls first assumd form and were consignd to 
writing in southern France. A facsimile from the Rolls is prefixt to the volume. 
The Supplement (pp. vii + 156) contains a beautiful facsimile from that 
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part of the MS. which treats of the Guild Merchant, some valuable notes on the 
Anglo-French dialect of Southampton, glossary and indexes. In these notes, 
Professor Studer discusses, among other points, the changes in English vocabu- 
lary and syntax brot about thru the French ( " the change has been so great 
that to the uninitiated the English of the eleventh century is harder to under- 
stand than the French of the same period ") ; the caracter and traits of the 
French invaders ; the importance of Anglo-French literature ; Anglo-French the 
language of Law and Commerce in England ( 44 French, moreover, was not 
only the language of the upper classes, the court and the nobility, the favourite 
medium of law and literature, but it was also the language of commerce both by 
sea and land " ; again : " The persons admitted into the Guild were not scholars, 
but merchants and artisans. If French had not been perfectly familiar to them, 
they would at least have taken their oath in English ") ; Anglo-French in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (the editor does not agree with the insular, 
prejudist and jaundist opinions of the author of the History of the Norman 
Conquest); influence of Anglo-French on modern English; fonology; inflec- 
tions ; vocabulary and syntax. An idea of the vocabulary of the Oak Book can 
be obtained from the statement that it covers sixty-six pages. Professor Stu- 
der merits the thanks of scholars of French and English, history, laws, customs 
and literature for his careful and patriotic labors. 

R. W. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



Associat Professor Murray P. Brush of the Johns Hopkins University has 
been made collegiat professor of French, and Associat Professor Adolphe Ter- 
racher of the same university, professor of French literature. 

Professor Lewis Piaget Shanks, of the University of Tennessee, has been 
appointed professor of Romance Languages at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Glen Levin Swiggett, late of the University of the South, has 
been appointed professor of Romance languages at the University of Tennessee. 

Professor Robert Longley Taylor, late of Dartmouth College, has been 
appointed professor of Romance languages at Williams College. 

Mr. Ernest R. Greene has resignd his position at Tufts College to accept 
an assistant professorship at Dartmouth College. 

Professor John Glanville Gill has resignd his chair at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, and has been succeeded by Professor George B. Viles, late of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

According to the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1910, 9.90 
per cent, of the pupils in the public schools of the United States study French, 
as compared with 5.84 per cent, in 1890. For privat schools, the per cent was 
28.67 in i9io» as compared with 17.03 in 1890. 

The eagerly awaited Concordansa delle Rime di Francesco Petrarca, by our 
colleag, Professor Kenneth McKenzie, has just appeard at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press and at the Yale Press. 

There has recently been organized at the Sorbonne in Paris an Associa- 
tion des Sieves et anciens Sieves de Y£cole pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sec- 
tion des Sciences historiques et philologiques) . 

Cette Association se propose de contribuer a maintenir le caractere et les 
traditions a l'£cole: inscription gratuite dans condition d'age, de grades, ou de 
nationality acces facile, et aussi direct que possible, aux livres de la Biblio- 
theque; intimite" entre les directeurs d'6tudes et les Aleves, et entre les represent- 
ants des differentes disciplines. 

Ainsi son interet se con fond avec celui de l'Ecole: c'est au service de l'Ecole 
que ses ressources seront employees; elle constitue des a present un fonds de 
livres qui seront remis a la Bibliotheque de 1' University pour e"tre deposes dans 
les salles de travail. Elle compte en outre apporter un appui materiel et moral 
aux eleves et anciens eleves de la section dans la preparation de leurs travaux. 

Activ membership is limited (in addition to actual students) to former 
members who have receivd the title of Sieve titulaire or, exceptionally, to former 
members non titulaires who are credited with two successiv years of attendance. 
Annual dues are 10 francs; life-membership, 200 francs. The President of the 
Administrate Council is M. L. Barren-Dihigo. Communications may be adrest 
to M. Leandri, a la Sorbonne. 
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ERRATA TO ARTICLE, THE SOURCES OF JUAN DE 



MENA, VOL. Ill, P. 223 SS. OF THIS REVIEW. 

Note. — In order not to consume too much space and not to trouble the reader 
needlessly, I have refrained from correcting a number of slight mistakes in 
spelling, orthographic signs, punctuation, and the like; and except in two or 
three instances where the sense is distorted, I have not made those alterations 
in the diction, which, I trust, would have suggested themselves to me, had I 
been permitted to read the proof.* 

C. R. Post. 



p. 226, n. 9. Insert before p. 134 the words, vol. II. 

Add to the note, Roman de la Rose, vv. 5558 ff. 

n. 10. Insert before the quotation, vv. 8789-8793. 

n. 11. Add, w. 1952 ff. 

p. 228, 1. 12. For his read hit. 

1. 19. For agaue read agane. 

n. 18. For 1884 read second edition, 191 1. 

p. 229, 1. 1. For Frederico read Federigo. 

n. 23. Read, vol. 5» P- clxxii. 

p. 230, L 7. For mention of chance read mansion of Chance. 

p. 231, 1. 5. Read la Cumea. 

p. 233, 1. 10. Read rispitto. 

p. 234, 1. 23. Read Aristotiles. 

n. 42. For 108 read 107. 

n. 44. For 35 read 249. 

p. 235, 1. 26. For augustique read angustique. 

1. 28. For tumultae read tumultu. 

p. 236, 1. 8. For mon read non. 

p. 238, 1. 2. For ei read ci. 

p. 239, 1. 20. For each mi read me. 

n. 62. For more than one read a. 

p. 243, n. 82. For 100, 101 read 85-87. 

p. 244, 1. 6. Corresponding to the numeral 82, add the note, Coplas ioo-ioi. 

p. 245, n. 89. For CLXXI read CLXXII. 

For pp. 1089 read pp. 108-109. 

p. 246, n. 94. For 99 read 109. 

p. 249, n.104. For 3 read 4. 

* The proofs of Professor Post's article, together with the manuscript, were 
sent to him at Cambridge, but, thru some oversight, were not forwarded to him 
from there. His corrections were awaited until the last moment, when it was 
necessary to go to print. The Editors, having parted with the manuscript, were 
in many cases unable to revise the proofs with accuracy. 
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The Romanic Review 



p. 250, n. in. For 43 read 255. 

n.112. For 14 read 233. 

n.113. For CXCII read CXCIX. 

p. 253, 1. 13. For mind read currents. 

n. 122. Read 26. 

p. 256, 1. 7. Read incertus. 

1. 9. Read vientos. 

1. 14. Read variae pelagi. 

p. 258, n.155. Read pp. 180 ff. 

p. 259, 1. 11. For copies read coplas. 

n.157. For 19-20 read 1920. 

n.159. Insert before p. jj the words vol. III. 

n.161. For p. 37, n. 3 read p. 250, n. 115. 

p. 261, 1. 8. Read conatur. 

n.164. Add 268. 

n.165. Add before Comentum the words vol. I, and before Dantis the 
word super. 

p. 262, 1. 27. Read denuncian and muestran. 

p. 264, 1. 24. Transpose varied to the place before types. 

p. 265, 1. 11. Substitute for the rest of the sentence after which: with the 
exaggeration of all imitators, he here elaborates to an appall- 
ing intricacy and extent. 

1. 18. For Dian; read Diana. 

n.174. Add at the beginning, Comment to copla XXXVII. 

p. 266, n.175. Remove the semicolon after Corbaccio, and substitute one for the 

comma after Spain). 

p. 267, n.181. Omit and 74*- 

p. 268, n.183. For p. 50, n. 3 read p. 260, n. 163. 

n.185. For I read III. 

p. 270, n. 194. For p. 84 read p. 40- 

p. 271, 1. 27. Read sonolienta. 

n. 197. Read pp. 58-68. 

p. 272. The long quotation in the middle of the page should appear in n. 203. 

p. 278, 1. 3. Read had for has. 



Erratum to Article on Spanish and Portuguese orate, Vol. Ill, P. 310 SS. of 
this Review. 

p. 311, 1. 12. Read orat, 'fool'. 
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